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Established in 1873 


Pioneer Trade ,fournalism 


The Story of William (. Flughes and His American Miller, 


NTIL now, my impression has always been 

that The Millers’ Journal, once published 

in New York, was the first of its kind in 

the United States. Although I have no 

means of ascertaining the date of its first 
appearance, I think it must have been after the close 
of the Civil War, some time between 1866 and 1870, 
perhaps. I was also under the impression that the 
present American Miller, now published in Chicago, 
was the first of that name. 

There now lies before me indisputable evidence 
that both these impressions were erroneous, although 
they have been generally accepted as a part of the 
history of the milling press. This evidence lies within 
the somewhat worn and battered covers of a volume 
containing 27 consecutively numbered issues of an 
American Miller, published and edited in Buffalo, 
N. Y., by William C. Hughes, at 9 Central Wharf, 
the first number of which is dated April 21, 1851,— 
22 years before the initial appearance of the existing 
American Miller,—and the last July 17, 1852. This 
antedates the supposed advent of The Millers’ Journal, 
hitherto regarded as the pioneer, by at least 15 years, 
and, unless evidence is forthcoming to prove the con- 
trary, it must be accepted as establishing beyond 
doubt that the American Miller of William C. Hughes 
was the first milling journal in America. 

This fact may not be regarded of very great im- 
yang to the industry of today, yet it is, neverthe- 
ess, an interesting item in the history of the trade, 
and indicates that, nearly 80 years ago, the milling 
business of the United States was of such magnitude 
as to give the basis for hope on the part of the pub- 
lisher that, with its support, he might reasonably 
expect to establish a journal exclusively devoted to its 
interests. Moreover, a perusal of the contents of this 
volume shows the course of commercial development, 
then in its earliest stages, which the industry subse- 
quently followed, and proves that some of the evils 
from which it now suffers, notably disproportionate 
— and overcompetition, were equally prevalent 

n. 

It is true that this earlier American Miller did not 
apparently live long, its twenty-seventh number being, 
as far as ascertainable, its last, but it existed long 
enough to establish its right to be considered the first 
in its field. When one recalls the condition of the 
industry at that period and the great handicaps its 
proprietor had to contend with, his courage in at- 
tempting and persevering, in spite of all difficulties, in 
his undertaking does him great credit. 


A Nearly Complete Disappearance 

THis volume is the property of Frank F. Henry, 

of Buffalo, by whom it was kindly loaned to the 
writer. It is strange that the existence of such a 
eeatice has remained unknown for so many years. 
t appears to have been completely overlooked in the 
stress of modern progress, and all trace of the journal 
itself, as well as of its hopeful but unsuccessful pro- 
prietor, to have been lost until now. 

Nothing remains of this sanguine venture in the 
memory of living men, inherited from their prede- 
cessors in business or their family ancestors. It died 
and made no sign, as many another enterprise has 
done. Only this thin volume is left to tell of what 
was doing among millers in 1851 and eloquently to 
testify, if one reads between the lines, of the coura- 
geous struggle made by editor Hughes permanently 
to establish his journal, which was of course inevitably 
foredoomed to failure in the very nature of things as 
they then were. 

Viewed in this light, the volume has its pitiful and 
even tragic aspect; the chronicle of a human failure 
with all it implies of hard work unrequited, of hopes 
unrealized, of hardships endured and unrewarded, and, 


lee’e of resultant poverty. The distinction of 
the first in the field was not to be attained 
without sacrifice. 


—— 


Copyright, 1928, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


Published Dearly Gighty Years Ago 
By William C. &dgar 


A facsimile, much reduced in size, of the issue of 
April 21, 1851, which carried on its date line what 
have been called “the saddest words of tongue or pen,” 
volume one, number one, accompanies this article. 
The American Miller, “Devoted to the Inspection of 
Flour, Milling, Scientific and General Information,” 
the last two words being changed later to “Agricul- 
tural Intelligence,” was a weekly publication. At least 
it tried to be, but did not always succeed. 

In 1851, from April to December, there were 35 
weeks in which it should have appeared, but it availed 
itself of the opportunity only 23 times, omitting 12 
issues during this period. The reason for this not 
being given, it may fairly be assumed that there was 
some difficulty in making “the ghost walk,” and that 
the bills for paper and printing could not always be 
promptly paid. However, this did not seem to dis- 
courage its hopeful publisher; he never failed to 
produce at least two numbers of his weekly during 
the month, and once he achieved the difficult feat of 
publishing one every week for an entire month. 


Not a Machinery House Organ 


MANY years later, milling journals were started 
either to advance the sale of some machine or to 

ive publicity to a mill building and furnishing estab- 
Secures. In this respect the American Miller of 1851 
differed from its successors in the field that came into 
being 20 odd years later. 

There is nothing in its columns to indicate its con- 
nection with any mill furnishing house, nor does it 
advocate any special machine, either in its reading or 
advertising columns. It is evident that its publisher 
was quite independent of outside control or influence, 
and that, in making the venture, he had no backing 
save his individual resources, which were obviously 
slender. This fact reflects all the more credit upon 
his courage and faith, if not upon his business judg- 
ment. 

The size of the original American Miller was 11% 
by 17% inches. It consisted of four pages, each issue, 
of four columns to the page, set solid in such very 
small type that one wonders how the eyes of its read- 
ers endured the strain of its perusal’ Indeed each 
column contains at least two or three times the amount 
of reading matter contained in this column of type, 
so that, in effect, the publication gave its subscribers 
at least eight pages, measured by modern type stand- 
ards. 

Its subscription price was $3 per annum, which 
included insertion of the name of the mill and its 
brands in a two-line space, under a classified heading. 
Without this advertisement the price was $2 a year. 
Single copies cost 6%4c each, and one wonders how 
change was made if there was any demand for them. 

The editor seems to have ignored the value of 
paragraphing, and articles as long as a column appear 
without a break, being set solid, thereby adding to 
the difficulty of reading them. Another habit, which 
may be significant of his devotion to the industry, 
was that of invariably capitalizing the words miller 
and milling. 

In an editorial, entitled “Introductory,” which ap- 
peared in the first number, Mr. Hughes sets forth his 
object in attempting permanently to establish a milling 
journal. Among other things he says: 

“A paper of this description has many difficulties 
to contend with, and our main difficulty at present 
seems to be to bring it before the attention of those 
engaged in our business, but contenting ourselves with 
the idea that this world was never made in one day, 
nor the subject matter of this paper in one week, we 
feel disposed to be patient in this our new enterprise, 
hoping that our subscribers will also extend to us 
that lenity which the nature of the case demands. The 
establishment of a paper of this kind is no very easy 
matter, because it is calculated mainly for its support 
on a branch of business which must support it in 
its turn.” 


After this rather obvious statement, the editor con- 
tinues, without, however, taking breath to make a 
paragraph: “The Milling business of the United States 
is a large and extensive branch of our National in- 
dustry, giving employment to some millions of capital 
invested in the purchase of grains and manufacture of 
flour. Consequently, the daily variations in the flour 
markets, as well as the various improvements which 
are adding to the wealth and benefit of the Miller, 
will occupy the columns of this paper in preference 
to anything else.” 

He complains of the imperfect system of inspect- 
ing flour in Buffalo, which operated to the disadvan- 
tage of millers shipping to. that market. “Large 
amounts of money are made by flour dealers who are 
good judges of flour by picking out good brands of 
extra and family flour and shipping them to New 
York and Boston, where they are properly inspected 
as such and the difference in price makes a handsome 
profit—the difference between the grade of a common 
superfine, the grade given it in Buffalo, and extra and 
fancy given it further east.” 

He proposes to rectify this abuse, and promises 
that the brands of all subscribers will be advertised 
in the American Miller and will receive fair inspec- 
tion, thus introducing, almost 80 years ago, the now 
rather hackneyed idea of service in connection with 
his business. 

There were 78 subscribers’ brands advertised in 
the first number of the publication, occupying about 
a column and a half of space. Slowly these increased 
until there were 91 mills thus represented, each occu- 
pying two lines of space. The feature was consistent- 
ly continued as long as the journal lasted, the names 
being placed under state heads. Mills in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
Western Canada were thus represented, those of Michi- 
gan preponderating. 

Only one of these, the Croton Mill in New York, 
owned by Hecker & Bro., bears a name familiar now; 
the brands are long since forgotten and, with the 
exception of a very few places, such as New York, 
Detroit and Rochester, even the towns named have 
utterly disappeared from the list of flour producing 
points. Rochester, N. Y., was then the milling center 
of the United States, and its product, generically 
known as Genesee flour, was considered the finest in 
the market and commanded a premium over other 
brands. 


Some of the Advertisers 


[HE advertising rates of the American Miller were 

certainly very reasonable, being as follows: 8 lines 
50c, 12 lines 75c, 16 lines $1, each insertion. Even at 
these low rates very little display advertising ap- 
peared. Among others who, in the course of its ex- 
istence, thus used its columns were Munson & Hart, 
Utica, N. Y., who, in a modest space, informed millers 
that they manufactured French Burr Mill Stones 
“made on a new and scientific principle by which the 
same are finished to a perfect balance, patented by 
E. Munson in 1840.” They also advised the public 
that they sold bolting cloth, screen wire, hoisting 
screws, mill picks and “Damsels.” Few millers of 
today know what a “Damsel” was. The word, used 
in this connection, does not mean a young woman of 
gentle birth, as the modern dictionary has it, but an 
attachment to a mill stone spindle for shaking the 
hopper. 

There was a small display advertisement of the 
Buffalo Improved Portable Grist Mills, made by John 
T. Noye, Buffalo, another of M. T. and E. Jewell, 
millwrights, Rochester, and a-third of Kinman’s Pat- 
ent Flour Packer. Fairbank’s Scales were steadily 
advertised, and intermittently appeared the advertise- 
ments of Childs’s Patent Grain Separator, made by 
A. B. Childs, Rochester, the Rochester steam engine 
and mill gearing establishment of William Kidd on 
Mill Street, Vandewater’s Patent Improved Turbine 
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The proportion of gluten in wheat is 
generally about double that contained in 
these samples of flour. According to 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, English 
Middlesex wheat contained 19.00 per cent 
Sicilian wheat, 23.90; Poland, 20,00, and 
North American 22.50 pr cent. The 
other half, therefore, of this most precious 
property of the grain goes into the bran or 
feeds, and is comparatively lost. On this 
point, Dr. Beck says: “ Altho the 
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BOMNEL’S IMPROVED PROCESS of FLOURING. | whiteness of the breast is conside 
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top of the bale, admitting more or less 
feed, as desired. 

In using this improvement, the first 
grinding should be done with reference to 
the starch entirely, always being careful to 
reduce no part of it so fine as to destro 
its granular qualities.» This done, the bolt- 
ing is free, and the starch is bolted out in 
pts through the first or superfine bolts. 

he remainder of the stuffs is sent direct- 
ly to the auxiliary mill, where it is ground 
to any degree of fineness the miller may 
desire. It is then passed through the low- 
er merchant or duster bolts, such por- 
tion of it sent back to the same as may be 
necessary, until all the flour is brought out 
clear from “ speckula,”’ when it is continu- 
ally sent to the cooler or first bolts, to be uni- 
formly incorporated with superfine flour. 

In this manner the miller may put the 
whole constituent of the wheat qxcept the 
bran, into the superfine barrel, or as much 
of it as, by any possibility, is susceptible of 
being made into flour. may make his 





Weights and Measures of the United States and 
“aie Great Britain. 
Congress adopted the decimal system in 
the subdivisions of moneys. ‘In 1836 a 
law was passed for regulating the weights 


Secretary of the Treasury was directed to 
supply standards of weights and measures, 
and of capacity, according to the standards 
of Great Britain, to the Governors of States 
and Revenue Collectors. John Quincy 


the British standards, because they were 
ees use, and a change to the deci- 
principle, as had been affected 


embarrassment. The measure of time and 
circular ‘motion is the same in America and 
Europe. The Troy weight of England 
was adopted in the United States for 
weighing coin and bullion. Our apothecaries 
compound their medicines by the Troy lb. 
and a subdivision of their own. The Avoir- 
dupsis weight used in England is also 
our legal standard, for weighing all other 
articles bought orso!dby weight. The Brit- 
ish and United States, statue acre, square 
yard, square foot, and square inch are the 
same. Congress retains the old English 
| wine ante as a measure for liquids, and 
the Winchester bushel for grain. But Enyg- 
land has abandoned both, and substituted 
what she terms the Imperial measure for 
all liquids, or dry goods sold by the mea- 
sure. Her Imperial gallon is exactly a 
1.1 5th-our-wive gallon, and measures 277, 
274 solidinches. Our Winchester gallon 
abandoned by her, measuring 268,5 or 
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Water Wheel, “manufactured at the Eagle Foundery, 
Albany, N. Y., by Jagger, Treadwell & Perry,’ and 
E. A. Warden, Auburn, N. Y., who sold mill supplies. 


A Milling Travelog of 1851 


[N the first number the editor gives an account of 

his recent journey to Wisconsin, during which he 
went as far north as “the beautiful country town” of 
Janesville on the Rock River, “the waters of which 
at this point are used for propelling three flouring 
mills which number 11 run of stones in all. Two of 
these mills are first class establishments conducted by 
a right good specimen of American Miller, brother 
Jackman, who keeps his mills in constant employment, 
and from the quality of the flour we examined, he 
does not intend to be the last of the good Millers. . . . 
Milwaukee is a large Milling point also in this state, 
and for the number of her mills, which are five large, 
first class water mills and one extensive steam estab- 
lishment, in point of mechanical structure and ar- 
rangement is not easily excelled; and I think the 
Empire Mills, owned and run by Messrs. Modbury & 
Hover, are not surpassed by any in that or any other 
state. 

“The wheat, as seen in the hopper, looked as if it 
had been run through seven smut mills, so clean and 
pure did it enter the eye of the millstones. This mill 
is of solid stone masonry, and was built by Mr. Ben- 
ton, of Cleveland, as chief millwright, and we do say 
well did he perform his: task.” 

The Empire Mills, of which the editor speaks so 
admiringly, certainly were built to endure. Twenty 
years later, they were still going strong, being man- 
aged by S. H. Seamans, who was secretary of the 
Millers’ National Association in the days of the puri- 
fier litigation, and it was in these mills, as assistant 
te Mr. Seamans, that the late L. R. Hurd, of Wichita, 
Kansas, served his apprenticeship. 

Of Illinois, which the editor visited on the same 
trip, he says: “This state is also extensively engaged 
in Milling, but as yet must yield the palm of specimen 
mills to her sister state, Wisconsin. Her best mills 
are located at Fox River, the only section of the state 
where good winter wheat is produced. One of the 


best brands of Flour from this state is that made at 
Hoyt’s Black Hawk Mills, West Aurora; we found it 
in New York this last winter as top of the market. 
There are several other mills on Fox River which are 
equally good in point of machinery, and a good speci- 
men mill may be seen at West Elgin, belonging to 
W. E. Kimball, of that place.” 

In a later issue the editor addresses himself to 
“Western Millers,” telling them that “one reason your 
flour does not bring as high a price in Boston and 
New York markets as superior Genesee flour, which 
is made from Western wheat, is the fact that it never 
arrives at its destination in the same order (condi- 
tion). While we are writing this article, there is 
exposed to a moderate shower of rain, right under 
our office, a good brand of Michigan flour, branded 
‘Three River Mills, which we doubt will improve its 
germinating powers at the expense of the more im- 
portant—its fermenting for bakers’ use. Now Roch- 
ester Millers never allow a barrel of their flour to be 
thus exposed in this way; consequently, they always 
obtain the extra quarter per barrel as quoted by the 
Commercial journals.” 


Some Ancient Flour Quotations 


ACCORDING to the quotations for the Buffalo mar- 

ket in the American Miller, on April 18, 1851, 
“ordinary good brands” of flour ranged in price from 
$3.75 to $3.87 per bbl, “fancy ‘being held at $4.25 and 
but little of this description of Flour in the market.” 
Wheat brought from 75 to 84c, according to quality. 
“Not much in the market yet.” 

The New York market report of the same date, 
received by telegraph, was as follows: “Only a mod- 
erate business doing in western and state Flour; prices 
favor the buyer.” This condition sounds familiar. 
“Sales are 1,600 bbls at $4.50 for common to straight 
state; $4.56 to $4.68 for Michigan and Indiana; $4.87 
for pure Genesee. Holders of wheat are firm and 
demand fair for milling at $1 for good Ohio, $1.04 to 
$1.07 for Michigan and $1.10 to $1.16 for Genesee.” 

In the issue of November 15, 1851, the editor re- 


‘ ports on milling at Auburn, N. Y., which he has re- 


cently visited, and incidentally comments on the con- 


dition of the American milling industry. He states 
that there are two large mills at this place operated 
by waterpower, and a “nice custom mill,” the Novelty 
Mills, owned by William Richmond. “The first mill 
of importance,” he says, “is that of William Hill.” Of 
its product, he quotes as the general opinion 

“The man who on Hill’s flour is fed, 

The trembling earth resounds his tread.” 

Of the other mill, he speaks in disparagement, 
saying: “it is a large and beautiful establishment, hav- 
ing cost some $40,000 and, of course, may be set down 
with all similar establishments of the kind which have 
never paid one half per cent on the capital invested 
to the first investors, most of whom have suffered for 
their folly by investing so largely in this description 
of property, being subject to depreciation beyond the 
control of mill owners generally, who seem to think 
that Milling must be like everything else where capital 
is needed to make a large show for a prospective 
business, 

“The experience of the whole trade shows differ- 
ently for the last few years, and the consequences 
have been diametrically opposite, for in milling estab- 
lishments where the least capital is invested are the 
only mills that pay. 

“No branch of business suffers so much from com- 
petition as Milling—as the increase of mills for the 


‘last 10 years in the United States amounts to some- 


thing like 100 per cent for the same time previous. 
Ten years ago Millers who done custom flouring re- 
ceived for their tolls one tenth of the amount ground, 
or usually gave a barrel of superfine for at least five 
bushels of good wheat. That is nothing more than a 
fair compensation. —_ : 
“The proceeds now, at this day, are much altered 
by a reduction in the tolls and profits, arising from 4 
too rapid increase of mills in comparison with the 
wants and increase of agricultural prosperity. . -. - 
The increase of grains, particularly wheat, has not 
equaled the progress of mills for manufacture.” 
One might quote indefinitely from the pages of the 
American: Miller: comments and news items showing 
the condition of ‘the trade at this: period of its devel- 
(Continued on page 856.) . 
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ED I 


OCEAN RATE DISCRIMINATION A SERIOUS 
MENACE 

HE old bogy of freight rate discrimination in favor 

of wheat as against flour has once again come to 
the fore, and undoubtedly is having a very detri- 
mental effect on the importation of flour from the 
United States and Canada. The matter has been the 
subject of discussion at various meetings of importers’ 
associations, both in London and elsewhere, but it 
seems as if the importers are at a loss to know how 
to remedy the situation. 

It is understood that the present average ocean 
freight rate on wheat is 7c per 100 lbs and on flour 
20c, a differential of 18c. This is out of all propor- 
tion, and is not fair to the exporter from the United 
States and Canada. It gives the impression that the 
steamship companies are once again doing their utmost 
to kill the trade in foreign flour, and unless some ac- 
tion is taken to stay their hand they will accomplish 
their purpose. 

Shortly after the World War the differential be- 
tween wheat and flour was at one time as high as 25c 
per 100 Ibs. Had this continued, the export of flour 
would have come to a standstill but, fortunately, the 
United States Shipping Board made an arrangement 
with the millers through the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration whereby it agreed to carry wheat and flour 
on a fixed differential of 5c per 100 Ibs. This was 
quite a fair differential, and the action of the United 
States Shipping Board at that time undoubtedly saved 
the situation, for all the transatlantic steamship lines 
were forced to adopt the same terms. Unfortunately, 
since then the differential has gradually broadened un- 
til now it is a serious menace to the flour import trade 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is evident that this is a subject which should 
be strenuously dealt with through the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and no time should be lost in taking 
steps to see that a change is brought about in the 
situation. In view of the fact that a large proportion 
of the flour that comes to the European markets is 
Canadian, it behooves the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association to co-operate with the Millers’ National 
Federation, representing American millers, as their 
interests are identical. Unity means strength, and it 
will be only by a strong united move that the flour 
export trade will be saved from extinction. 


London. C. F. G. RatrKes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOFT ANSWER 
for four or more years past The Northwestern 

Miller has permitted to creep into these columns 
its doubts of the efficacy of the McNary-Haugen bill 
as a means of relieving farmers. Such criticisms as 
have been here presented have been moderate of tem- 
per and mild in expression. When tempted to wield 
a trenchant pen, at which it is but a poor hand, it has 
put the temptation firmly aside. It has, to be ex- 
plicit, at no time gone even so far as to say to hell 
with the McNary-Haugen bill. 

That its moderation of thought and feeling are 
shared in but small degree by the reputedly conserva- 
tive and soft spoken President of the United States 
may be gathered from the following collection of well- 
chosen words used by him in his recent message to 
Congress: 

“Cruelly deceptive in its disguise as government 
Price fixing legislation impossible scheme of 
attempted government control . . . much broader and 
more flagrant in its scope . . a regime of futile 
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delusive experiments with price fixing . . . intolerable 
espionage and tax collection on a vast scale . 
economic history is filled with the ghastly futility of 
such attempts . . . fiat prices match the folly of fiat 
money . . . amazing proposal to supply foreign work- 
ers with cheaper food than those of the United States 
. an extraordinary process of economic reasoning 
. . almost incredible that the farmers of this coun- 
try are being offered this scheme . - swarms of 
inspectors . . . preposterous fallacy . . . bureaucracy 
gone mad.” 

Strive as one will, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that President Coolidge never did like the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. An almost equally unavoidable 
conclusion is that those who supported the bill in the 
hope of creating an issue involving certain presidential 
candidacies have their wish in overflowing measure. If 
they can have any fun with it, now that they have 
it, they are fully entitled to it. 


* * 7 


HIGHER DUTY AS A FARM CURE 

UST before President Coolidge withered the Mc- 

Nary-Haugen ambition with a few well-chosen 
words, the First National Conference of Associations 
on Agricultural Tariffs, at a meeting in Washington, 
resolved in favor of a more direct application of the 
principle of taxing imported foods as a means of 
serving American farm prosperity. It placed especial 
emphasis upon imposition of duties on food imports 
from the Philippines, now admitted free. 

“While the producers are suffering because of lack 
of domestic markets,” says the resolution, “more than 
a billion and a quarter dollars of agricultural prod- 
ucts are being annually imported into this country. 
These products constitute from fifty-nine to sixty-two 
per cent of the aggregate value of all imports. Their 
continued importation displaces a domestic market for 
enormous quantities of our own products and forces 
our products into a still more ruinous competition 
upon the world markets. In a considerable measure 
the maladjustment between the farmer’s\share of the 
national income and the share taken by industrial 
groups is due to inequalities existing in the tariff act.” 

Curiously, in the long schedule of oils, meats, poul- 
try and dairy products, etc., appended to the resolu- 
tion recommending higher rates of duty, no mention 
is made of sugar. Yet any application of the prin- 
ciple of protecting agriculture against competing foods 
by duties manifestly would have to begin with sugar. 
In a little more than a quarter of a century, per 
capita consumption of sugar has increased from a trifle 
over seventy pounds to nearly one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, or approximately forty per cent; and the 
increase continues. The larger part of this increase 
probably has been at the expense of wheat, the de- 
clining consumption of which is one of the chief causes 
of farm unrest. 

While it is not possible to estimate the probable 
effect upon cgnsumption of a return to fifteen-cent 
sugar, the decrease undoubtedly would be considerable, 
and nearly all of it would be reflected in increased 
use of domestic foods, chiefly cereal. Unhappily, sup- 
porters of this theory would have to take account of 
numerous other factors, including increased domestic 
production of sugar and the disastrous effect upon 
Cuba and our island possessions. Like every other 
theory for making all things right by law, it inevitably 
conflicts with the equation of supply and demand, 
which in the end must control. 






HAND-TO-MOUTH 
CORRESPONDENT asks enlightenment in the 
matter of the uninterrupted complaint about 

flour trade being on a “hand-to-mouth” basis. He 
does not, he says, understand why “hand-to-mouth” 
should be used to describe the last expiring gasp of 
trade, when millers are exerting efforts to legislate 
forward shipment contracts out of the industry and 
put the trade on a basis of sales against current needs. 

What is the most desirable state of trade? Pre- 
sumably it is a condition in which every miller has a 
reserve supply of orders sufficient to insure operation 
for sixty or ninety days ahead and something more 
than current production coming along in new book- 
ings each day. Yet all observation teaches that, even 
with this highly desirable condition existing, the day- 
to-day bookings soon come to be described as “hand- 
to-mouth” buying, lacking in zest and giving little or 
no promise for the future. An ideal state would, 
therefore, apparently, be one in which each miller is 
far behind in deliveries on instructions and still is 
selling far more flour than he ever can hope to pro- 
duce in future. 

But, aside from this dream, just what is it about 
“hand-to-mouth” business which causes it to be looked 
upon as the arch enemy of milling and flour trade? 
It has many times been proved that large bookings 
for forward shipment inevitably bring a day of reck- 
oning. An overstuffed trade is never a healthy trade. 
Nothing more injures milling and the machinery of 
flour distribution than a period of overtrading, espe- 
cially one based ‘on speculation. 

Why not, therefore, “hand-to-mouth” business? 
True, it is lacking in that feeling of contentment which 
comes from contemplation of a well-filled order file. 
It means selling at the market, looking at costs square- 
ly and working each day and all day. It means, also, 
absence of that fine thrill which follows trading good 
fortune in the handling of hedges, selling byproducts 
and playing with variable costs of operation. But, 
in the end, “hand-to-mouth” business should be an aid 
to milling rather than, as it now is regarded, the last 
phrase descriptive of its low state. 

* * # 
THE DOCTOR'S MISTAKES 
ee HE use of bleached flour,” says Dr. Daniel R. 
Hodgdon on his special “pure food” page of 
the Boston Post, “is one of the vicious styles and 
unnecessary habits which have been acquired within 
the last few years.” 

“Since most of the prior methods used for bleach- 
ing flour,’ he continues, “such as nitrogen peroxide 
and other chemical means, have been strictly forbidden 
by the federal pure food law, the process of bleaching 
is now brought about largely by means of a gas either 
electrically, chemically or electro-chemically generated. 
One of the most popular methods in general use is a 
process which consists of a flaming discharge of elec- 
tricity. This discharge causes the nitrogen and oxygen 
of the air to unite, producing nitrous and nitric acid. 
These acids in turn change the unbleached flour to a 
white, livid, talcum powdered-like substance known 
as ‘bleached flour.’ This process is usually detected 
by seeing a pink color when acetic acid is added to 
the flour so treated.” 

The matter is of little importance aside from the 
circumstance that Dr. Hodgdon, who is billed as asso- 
ciated with numerous ethical medical schools, is in 
error in the following details: (1) no process of 
bleaching flour ever has been “strictly forbidden by 
the federal pure food law”; (2) electro-chemical 
bleaching processes have largely been superseded, and 
the “flaming discharge” method of creating nitrous 
oxide gas for bleaching is little used; (3) no bleach- 
ing process gives flour a “livid, talcum powdered-like” 
appearance; (4) flour treated by modern whitening 
processes is not in the slightest degree unhealthful, on 
the testimony of innumerable physicians and scientists, 
and voluminous court decisions. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills reported very light business last week, and the cur- 
rent week is giving evidence of even greater quietness under the influence of the 
holiday. Interest in the market is confined to buyers whose stocks are nearly 
exhausted, and millers do not look for 
heavy bookings for the remainder of the 
crop year, as most of the larger buyers 
are covered for their prospective re- 
quirements. Medium-sized buyers, how- 
ever, appear to offer the prospect of a 
considerable volume of business in mod- 
erate lots, as they are not believed to 
have bought far in advance of current 
needs. The failure of buyers in this 
class of trade to respond to recent mar- 
ket strength has been disappointing, and 
it is apparent to most millers that they 
will continue their present policy of pur- 
chasing moderately on breaks. A light and inconsistent inquiry exists for new 
crop flour, but ideas of buyers are far below a basis which would invite discussion. 

Export Trade—Export mills appear to be doing little new business. Price 
seems to be the greatest factor operating against export trade at this time, and 
current sales are in limited amounts for prompt shipment. It is generally be- 
lieved that little flour remains on mill books in this class of trade, and that a favor- 
able price situation would develop considerable new business. 

Flour Prices——Spring wheat flour prices are up 10@25c bbl from a week ago, 
hard winter prices are up 15c, and soft winter prices are about unchanged. 

Production.—Shipping directions are being received in fair volume, though many 
millers express disappointment. Old orders on mill books have been thinned out to 
a considerable degree, but there still are delinquencies that cause some anxiety. 
Production shows a tendency to slacken, Northwestern output last week was at 
about the seasonal average for the past two or three years. The mills reporting 
were in operation at about 46 per cent of capacity, compared with 49 in the pre- 
vious week. Southwestern mills operated at 66 per cent of capacity, the same as 
in the previous week. Production in other centers was approximately unchanged, 
comparing well with previous years. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is easier, and demand is light. ‘The trade appears to be 
taking on supplies only as needed. Inquiry for bran has shown marked diminish- 
ment, and mill prices have been reduced $1.50@2 ton since a week ago, with job- 
bers’ quotations even lower. Supplies in general are plentiful, and though stocks 
in consumers’ hands are low, pasturage is coming on rapidly. The heavier feeds 
remain comparatively firm, and are now $2@4 ton over bran. June production in 
these grades is largely under contract, but July-August shipment is being quoted 
by spring wheat mills of the Northwest at $2 under spot. 

No European Reports by Cable——Owing to the fact that European markets are 
inactive over the Whitsun holidays, there are no cabled reports from the London 
office of ‘The Northwestern Miller this week. 
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GRAIN TARIFF HEARING IS 
UNDER WAY AT SEATTLE 


SearrLe, Wasu.—The adjourned grain 
’ 


facturing. Through rates with back haul 
and out of line hauls in F and G terri- 
tory, contrasted’ with the disallowance of 
such a rate basis in the Pacific North- 
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plaint of the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission was taken up, requesting that 
the westbound domestic wheat rate from 
southern Idaho points to Washington and 
Oregon tidewater terminals be placed on 
a mileage basis, which would make it 
44c per 100 lbs lower to Portland than 
to Seattle, instead of the present differ- 
ence of 3c, and requesting a wheat ex- 
port differential rate from all points on 
the Oregon Short Line to Portland. 

The reopening of the Columbia basin 
rate case was objected to by Portland 
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interests, on the ground that the matte- 
had already been decided by the Com. 
mission four separate times. Commis. 
sioner Meyer stated, however, that while 
the Commission did not propose to re. 
open the case, it would receive evidences 
as to conditions arising since the pre- 
vious decisions, bringing the Columbia 
basin case down to date, and that ap 
adjourned hearing in this matter woulq 
be held at Portland after the conclusion 
of the hearing at Seattle. 
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Classifying Expense Accounts for Comparative 
| Purposes 


By H. H. 


Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE experiences of many executives 

in various lines of business have 

definitely evidenced the need of 
classified expense information to control 
and direct the operations of a business. 
Meeting these needs of the executives 
has resulted in vast improvements in ac- 
counting technic. 

This technical development is notice- 
able in the use of comparisons in the 
analysis of expense accounts. These 
comparative reports are only of real 
value when uniformly compiled, and used 
by an executive who understands what 
each account means. 

In the flour milling industry the ex- 
periences of many mill executives have 
very definitely shown the need of ana- 
lytical expense information in order to 
control the costs of various functional 
operations of the mill. 

The operations common to both large 
and small mills are classified under three 
general divisions: manufacturing, admin- 
istration, and selling or marketing. Un- 
der each of these divisions there must be 
sufficient analysis so the management 
will be properly informed. 

Many of the flour mill executives have 


adopted operating policies that indicate 
recognition that cost and cost analyses 
are of value to a business only to the 
degree that they are actually and con- 
tinuously used. 

The value of expense control to an in- 
dividual company will largely depend on 
the uniformity and accuracy with which 
these charges are assembled. The same 
advantages will accrue to the industry 
as a whole when the uniform grouping 
is adopted by the majority of the mills, 

Much effort has been put forth on the 
subject of uniform classifications. In 
the Standard Cost Manual, prepared and 
distributed by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, two lists of standard expense 
account titles are given. One is a con- 
densed list of accounts to be used by 
small mills. These will serve as control 
accounts for larger mills. The other is 
a detailed list to be used by mills which 
require a more analytical classification, 
The resulting totals in both lists will 
give costs that are strictly comparable. 

oo > 


The value of imports of foodstuffs in- 
to the United States in 1927 was lower 
than in 1926. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with fig- 
ures covering a group of representative in- 
terior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


rate hearing, under the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, began at Seattle, May 22, before 
B. H. Meyer, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, and A. R. Macklay and 
George K. Hall, examiners. 

The first three days of the session 
were principally occupied by the intro- 
duction of testimony concerning trans- 
continental rates on grains and their 
products from Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys to the north Pacific Coast. The 
North Pacific Millers’ Association op- 
posed the granting of lower rates from 
those territories to the Pacific Northwest 
on cereals and cereal products, poultry 
and stock feeds, and opposed lower rates 
on wheat than on flour, on the ground 
that the Pacific Coast mills would lose 
their oriental export flour trade, since in 
that case the Orient would import wheat 
rather than flour, and do its own manu- 


west, were extensively gone into. 

Commissioner Meyer announced that 
other hearings would be taken up in the 
following order: Idaho domestic and ex- 
port wheat tariffs; eastern Washington 
domestic and export wheat tariffs; the 
Columbia basin case, in which is involved 
the 10 per cent freight differential en- 
joyed by Portland, compared with rates 
to Washington tidewater points and to 
Astoria, Oregon, on products originating 
south of the Snake River; the Longview, 
Wash., request for Portland terminal 
yates; the petition of Minneapolis, south- 
ern Minnesota, Duluth and Montana 
millers for the cancellation of the 7c 
export differential on wheat grown in 
western Montana destined to north Pa- 
cific points. 

After the conclusion of the hearing on 
transcontinental grain rates, the com- 











NORTHWEST— May 28 May 29 NORTHWEST— May 28 May 29 
May 26 May 19 1927 1926 May 26 May19 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...204,962 229,948 220,173 203,717 Minneapolis ...... 44 50 48 38 
Duluth-Superior 17,760 16,210 13,385 21,545 Duluth-Superior .. 48 44 36 58 
Outside mills*..147,977 188,966 217,702 231,949 Outside mills* ... 47 49 49 55 
Totals ....370,699 435,124 451,260 457,211 Average ..... 46 49 48 46 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...156,580 135,968 129,837 88,657 Kansas City ...... 79 68 73 58 
Atchison ...... 26,231 26,015 28,249 24,350 Atchison ......... 85 84 95 82 
Wichita ....... 32,905 36,332 49,174 33,631 WEES ceceusens 53 58 78 52 
Baling ...ccccee 28,036 30,739 28,516 27,176 SED 004.600.500.008 60 66 75 76 
St. Joseph - 25,984 35,092 36,344 40,349 St. Joseph ....... 55 74 77 85 
Omaha ....... 23,522 27,580 22,853 23,162 ae 86 101 83 84 
Outside millst.. 183,235 187,134 191,202 147,433 Outside millst ... 58 59 59 43 
Totals ....476,493 478,860 487,175 384,758 Average ..... 66 66 69 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,100 22,800 27,800 23,300 Oh, BE 6 tk cae 46 38 46 36 
Outsidet .... 43,800 43,900 42,200 38,900 CROIEOS .cccces 50 50 48 45 
Central States 78,257 77,754 39,796 31,020 Central States{ .. 60 60 52 53 
Southeast ..... 82,424 80,747 92,099 81,486 Southeast ........ 56 56 73 48 
Totals . . 232,581 225,201 201,895 174,706 Average ..... 55 54 61 49 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 14,987 14,192 21,728 15,273 POWERS coscccves 22 21 35 24 
Seattle ........ 29,150 29,771 21,398 16,322 REGED oo vsvrcvces 62 64 46 31 
Tacoma ......- 22,417 21,864 33,110 22,217 WROOTAS. 20 cccccces 39 38 59 39 
Totals . 66,554 65,647 76,236 53,812 Average ..... 40 40 46 $1 
Buffalo ....0.00. 177,773 189,293 198,108 196,451 eee Te 70 74 83 83 
GHIGARO 2. cc00 29,600 29,473 35,000 36,000 COND co's ccusces 74 74 88 90 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





Flour quotations reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.45@ 8. 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.10@ 7.70 
Spring first clear ............ 6.40@ 6.85 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.40@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.00@ 7.40 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.65@ 6.50 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.80@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.50@ 7.95 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.50@ 7.15 
APO HOUR, WHICO .ecccvicisers 7.00@ 7.40 
eG TP, GOTH cvvccecdvisece 4.50@ 4.90 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.70@ 9.30 $8.90@ 9.00 
Straight ........ 5.80@ 6.50 ech. «30% 
Cut-o ..ccceees 6.10@ 6.60 ole oe 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 29. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as 
prompt delivery. 


of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville_ 
$8.15@ 8.90 $....@.... $7.75@ 8.25 $8.55@ 8.80 es + 8.90 $7.90@ 8.15 8.30@ 8.75 $9.30@ 9.50 $8.25@ 8.90 $8.75@ 9.25 
8.00@ 8.50 cosMevas 7.30@ 7.60 -++-@ 8.05 7.60@ 8.35 7.40@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.25 8.35@ 9.20 7.85@ 8.25 ee, ae 
6.60@ 6.75 ee. Ce 6.25@ 6.75 6.90@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 ere eee 7.10@ 7.40 8.00@ 8.65 es ee ee er 
i Lee 8.05@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 owaees 8.00@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.15 8.25@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.75 8.20@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.75 
a, le 7.45@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.30 ose 7.55@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.50 oo Decee 7.75@ 8.20 ere Pee 
ee 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 cece QDeovee coc e Docee o@ save co@eces eee @. eee @ wees 
‘veres -@. 9.00@ 9.50 ot Mews onebMewes 8.10@ 8.35 o¢.o ee 8.65@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 10.00 @ 10.50 
Te. ee ones 7.60@ 8.30 7 7.30@ 8.60 *7.35@ 7.60 *8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 
See --@. 6.50@ 7.00 oat es.e coe @ecce ree eee a Peer 7.90@ 8.75 s Fre 7.50@ 8.00 
7.15@ 7.25 a Pr Ter --@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.10 re. ee woe @ ones 
4.50@ 4.75 gece eee ee Pee on +0 eee éoee ven 4.85@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.65 ee ee er, ee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
eee eet A ere $8.50@ 9.00 Spring top patent{]...$....@8.40 $....@9.45 Spring exports§....39s@39s 3d cere 
Dakota - 8.30@ 9.35 9.50@ 9.75 Spring second patent] ....@7.80 ....@8.85 Ont. 90% patentst....... $7.60 ‘+ 
Montana ....... 8.05@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.70 ....@7.85 Ontario exports§ .......... 43s .- 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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CROP CONDITIONS STILL 
FAVORABLE IN NORTHWEST 


apouis, Mixn.— Although re- 
an wee mills in Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas and Montana, dated May 26-28, in- 
dicated the need of rain in many dis- 
tricts, the crop apparently has not been 
damaged thus far. Conditions still are 
favorable. The following reports have 
been received from mills: 


MINNESOTA 


Osakis: Very little rain during May, 
but growing wheat condition good; rain 
needed soon to prevent damage. 

New London: Not enough moisture for 

rowing wheat; without rain soon, crop 
will be light. 

Cambridge: No damage yet, but must 

ve rain soon. 
yg oes Wheat looks fine, but ground 
very dry, 

Sauk Rapids: 
wheat looks good. ; 2 ; 

Holdingford: An early rain will bring 
wheat to a high standard. 

Lindstrom: Wheat condition fair to 
good, but need rain soon. : 

Faribault: Wheat needs rain, especial- 
ly winter wheat, which suffered from 
winter kill. 

Fairmont: Small grain excellent; plen- 
ty of moisture. 

“Preston: The winter wheat that came 
through looks fine. Spring wheat also 
good, but all small grain needs rain. 

Madison: Moisture needed soon to pre- 
vent serious damage. ~ 

Belgrade: Wheat in good condition, 
but more moisture needed. 

Appleton: Wheat looks fairly well, but 
needs rain. 

Red Wing: Conditions very satisfac- 
tory. Growth slow, but plant looks good. 
Have all the moisture needed for some 
time. 

Wabasha: Rain needed, but no cause 
for alarm. Since weather cooled off, 
small grain not suffering. A few fields 
spotted, but rain would make conditions 
normal. 

Lake City: Crops look fine; have had 
sufficient rain, but not an overabundance. 

Stockton: Some complaints of grain 
not stooling well, due to lack of mois- 
ture. 

Mankato: Small grains are looking 
well, but will need rain soon; top soil 
becoming dry. 

Stanchfield: Too much moisture dur- 
ing seeding; now, top soil dry. 

St. Cloud: Very dry around here; 
moisture needed soon. 

Montgomery: Growing crop looks good, 
but rain badly needed. 

New Prague: Ground very dry; ex- 
pect damage unless we get rain within 
a week. 

Little Falls: Need rain, but not suf- 
fering. Subsoil moisture sufficient to 
maintain early seeded grain, which looks 
good. Late sown needs moisture to pro- 
mote normal growth. 

Blooming Prairie: All grain coming 
along beautifully. Have had heavy 
rains, but could stand more. Prospects 
never better. 

Norwood: Spring wheat coming along 
well. Rain needed, but not urgently; 
plenty of moisture in soil. 

New Ulm: Wheat here in grass stage. 
Color healthy, but stand thin, account 
improper stooling. Do not believe our 
grain has suffered, but good rain would 
prove beneficial. 

Terrace: No rains in this section, and 
moisture needed. 

Graceville: Wheat here looks good. 
Some damage by high winds, but not se- 
tious. Good rain needed to maintain 
present condition. Moisture in soil thus 
far has been sufficient. 

Perham: Crop backward for lack of 
moisture. 

Thief River Falls: Wheat in excellent 
condition; sufficient moisture. Nice show- 
er May 25. 

Hawley: Wheat looks fine, but need 
rain. 


Very dry here, but 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Britton: High winds sapping moisture; 
need rain soon. 

Rapid City: Wheat would be good, if 
we could get rain—none since May 14-15. 

Belle Fourche: Had 1.87 inches rain 
week ago, and condition of all crops per- 
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fect in this territory and south to state 
line. Further north, not so good, and 
frequent rains needed. 

Watertown: Growing wheat within 100- 
mile radius needs moisture badly. Some 
fields plowed up and put into corn. 

Howard: Rain is needed badly; crop 
condition not promising. 

Winner: Spring wheat looks fine; plen- 
ty of moisture for the present. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck: Weather dry, and stubbled- 
in fields look yellow. A good rain within 
week would right the crop. 

Valley City: Wheat acreage about the 
same as last year; 10 per cent less bread 
wheat and 10 per cent more durum. 
Wheat has had good start, is well rooted, 
but needs rain to spur it on. Late sown 
irregular in growth. Warm rain soon 
would greatly improve condition. 

Columbus: No rain this spring, and 
moisture needed to germinate seed. 

Minot: Growing wheat looks good. 
Only one inch rain in May, and none in 
April. Need good rains at once to have 
full crop. 

Williston: Weather dry. Should have 
rain soon, or wheat may deteriorate; 
looks good thus far. 

Cavalier: Conditions continue favor- 
able. Showers a week ago, followed by 
warm weather, pushed crop along rapid- 
ly. Sufficient moisture to stimulate 
growth. Prospect best in years. 

Grand Forks: Growing crop very good. 
Not suffering for moisture, but good, 
soaking rain would be welcome. 


MONTANA 


Glasgow: Lots of subsoil moisture, but 
surface dry. Early sown not stooling, 
and late sown spotted. Hot winds un- 
favorable. 

Kalispell: Growing condition of wheat 
very good. Plenty moisture up to pres- 
ent. Good rain would be acceptable any 
time. With rains in June, good crop as- 
sured. 

Belgrade: Grain growing conditions 
excellent. Need rains in all sections next 
few days to insure good yield. 

Cascade: Condition of growing crop 
excellent. Early wheat showing good 
growth. Soil here shows moisture within 
three inches of top, though no rain for 
10 days. Can easily stand another dry 
week. Farmers still putting in addition- 
al acreage. 

o> 


RESEARCH WORK PLANNED TO 
AID NEW ZEALAND INDUSTRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—AIl phases of the 
wheat industry in New Zealand, from 
the seed to the ultimate use in bread, are 
to be studied by the Wheat Research 
Institute, which received its official status 
as a result of regulations published in a 
recent special gazette, states a report 
from Julian B. Foster, United States 
trade commissioner, to the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The scheme originated with those in- 
terested in the industry, and it is to be 
financed by a levy on the production of 
wheat and flour, which, although en- 
forced under the statute, is really volun- 
tary in its origin. The resultant funds, 
subsidized by the department of scien- 
tific and industrial research, will be used 
for the benefit of the industry. 

Wheat growers will, it is intended, 
contribute 3c per 50 bus, while millers 
will pay 3c ton on the flour produced, 
and bakers 3c ton on flour purchased. 

oS 


JAPAN LARGEST IMPORTER 
OF UNITED STATES WHEAT 


The Department of Commerce reports 
that wheat exports during April to- 
taled 2,723,000 bus, compared with 2,- 
740,000 in March. Japan again took 
the largest amount, 567,000; compared 
with 1,201,000 in March. The United 
Kingdom was second with 460,000 bus, 
and Italy came third with 339,000. Ger- 
many took 293,000 and the Irish Free 
State 287,000. 

oso 


The total quantity of wheat shipped 
this season up to the end of February 
through the pool elevator at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., was 4,717,470 bus, all of 
which went to Europe. 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Rain Benefits Canadian Crop 


Wriynirec, Man., May 29.—(Special Telegram)—Hot, dry weather in western 
Canada last week gave way to showers and lower temperatures over the week end, 
and relieved apprehension regarding the wheat crop. Surface moisture was fast 
disappearing under a very hot sun, and late sown grain was not having the same 
chance to germinate as the early grain, resulting in uneven growth. Subsoil mois- 
ture still is generally satisfactory, but soaking rains undoubtedly would be welcome 
all over the prairie provinces. The week end rains were not heavy or general, but 
prospects are that more will come in the next few days, as cloudy and cooler condi- 
tions now prevail. Early sown wheat is up five to six inches and looking very 
healthy, and if rains materialize during this week, the outlook will be very promis- 
ing. Damage from soil drifting has been negligible, and very little reseeding has 
been necessary. Frosts have occurred at a number of points in Manitoba and a few 
in Saskatchewan, but this has done no damage to crops. Seeding of coarse grains 
is about 90 per cent completed, and farm work is generally from 10 days to three 
weeks ahead of last year. 

oS 


Ontario Crops Show Improvement 


Toronto, Ont.—Timely rains and sunny weather have had good effect on the 
growing crop of Ontario winter wheat. Where a fortnight ago there was every 
appearance of serious damage, the grain now presents a much ‘improved condition 
and country millers are in a more hopeful state of mind. Of course, nothing can 
restore the fields that were winter killed, but where the grain had any life it has 
benefited from the late improvement in weather. As stated before, the approximate 
acreage under winter wheat in Ontario is 700,000. 


oo 
Northwestern Prospects Favorable 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Northwestern crop conditions still are favorable. In 
southern Minnesota, wheat is in the grass stage and of good color. Some stations 
report the stand as uneven, because of poor stooling, but even in this respect, cur- 
rent reports show an improvement over two weeks ago. There are many dry 
spots in all four of the northwestern states, where rain is badly needed, but the 
crop apparently has not been damaged thus far. There still is ample reserve mois- 
ture, but hot winds a week ago dried out the surface, so that frequent showers 
may be needed to maintain the present condition. On the whole, the outlook is 
about par for this season. Reports in detail will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


2 
General Rains in Nebraska 


Omana, Nes.—General rains in Nebraska last week provided sufficient moisture 
throughout the state, the United States Weather Bureau reports. Nights were rath- 
er cool, and frost occurred in the western half of the state early last week. Winter 
wheat, oats and other small grains and pastures made good progress, and their con- 
dition is considerably improved. There is some jointing and heading of winter 
wheat and early oats in the southern part of the state. Corn planting was de- 
layed somewhat by the wet weather, but is nearly done in the south, where much is 
up and showing excellent stands. 

oo 


Oklahoma Estimate High 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—“Growing conditions for wheat have been idea! during 
the past 30 days, and indications are good for an excellent crop in Oklahoma,” 
A. R. Hacker, president of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, declared at 
the recent meeting of grain men in Enid. Many grain men are enthusiastically 
estimating the 1928 state wheat crop to be as high as 70,000,000 bus, compared 
with the more conservative government estimate of 51,844,000. Wheat harvest in 
Oklahoma will be from a week to 10 days delayed on account of cool, cloudy weather, 
and cutting will not begin in the southern part of the state until about June 8. 


oo 
Conditions Highly Promising in Pacific Northwest 


Seattte, Wasn.—Winter wheat crop prospects continue highly promising in 
most sections, but lack of moisture and high temperatures have damaged wheat 
on light and intermediate soil. Winter wheat has headed in early counties of the 
Pacific Northwest. Scattered sections were benefited by rain last week, but a gen- 
eral downpour is needed. In practically all spring wheat territory it has been 
dry and hot, and early rains are desired. ’ 

oS ; 
Oregon Conditions Satisfactory 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Grain crop conditions in Oregon are generally good. Win- 
ter wheat is thriving in all sections, and spring wheat seeding has been finished. 
Bountiful rains fell in eastern Oregon early in the week, and did much good, More 
moisture would be welcomed. 

oS 


Outlook Good in Utah and Idaho 


Ocpen, Utan.—Grain conditions throughout Utah and southern Idaho are ex- 
cellent, with indications of increased yields over 1927, according to reports by field 
representatives of Ogden mills. Dry land wheat is considered as having sufficient 
headway to assure good crops. 


o> 
Rains Aid Wisconsin Crops 


MitwavkeEE, Wi1s.—Recent rains in Wisconsin broke the drouth in the extreme 
southern portion of the state, and other sections were also benefited by it. Small 
grains are growing, and have a good color. Rye and winter wheat are doing well. 
Meadows and pasturage are improved, and stock has sufficient pasturage. Corn 
planting is about a week ahead of time. 

oo 


Crop Conditions 


Wasurincton, D. C.—Europe was mostly very cool with much rain in France, 
central Europe and Italy last week, but in the eastern countries the weather was 
clear and warmer, the Department of Agriculture has been advised. The rains 
were beneficial to the grain crops of central Europe but those of France had al- 
ready suffered from cold and overabundance of moisture. Extensive plowing up 
of winter wheat and resowing to barley is reported in Bessarabia. Crop conditions 
in Russia the first half of May showed little change from conditions as reported in 
April, when they were given as nearly average, but below last year. 
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The Cfederated Cflour Clubs at Pittsburgh 


By S. O. Werner 


Reported by Special Telegram 


Pirrspurcu, Pa., May 29. 


HE tenth annual convention 

of the National Federated 

Flour Clubs opened here yes- 

A terday morning at the William 

Penn Hotel, with official dele- 

gates and other members present from 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 

Louis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. 

After A. P, Cole, of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the organization, had declared 
the meeting open, he called upon Chap- 
lain R. W. Shrum, of the U. S. S. May- 
flower, who delivered the invocation. R. 
T. Hambleton, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, welcomed the dele- 
gates and visitors, H. C. Veatch, of Buf- 
falo, responding. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Cole 
told of the past year’s activities in the 
national organization. He described vis- 
its that had been paid to member clubs 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, and said that a new member 
had been obtained by the enrollment of 
the New Orleans Flour Club, while the 
Cincinnati Flour Club had been invited 
to become affiliated with the national 
body. He made several suggestions for 
the betterment of the trade, which he 
said he would like to have the convention 
take under consideration. 

Walter Quackenbush, of New York, 
was prevented from being present, this 
being the first time that he has missed a 
convention of the federated clubs. His 
report, however, showed that the organi- 
zation had a credit balance of $290. 

In reporting for the good and welfare 
committee, H. C. Veatch said that his 
group had not been called upon during 
the past year. John W. Eckhart, of Chi- 
cago, a member of the same committee, 
said that recently the Chicago Flour 
Club had helped in efforts to combat at- 
tacks on white flour that were being 
made by speakers over the radio. He 
suggested that this committee of the na- 
tional body could well do useful work 
for the trade as a whole along the lines 
that had been initiated by the Chicago 
club. 

Edward Knighton, of Philadelphia, 
vice president of the federated clubs, 
suggested that an insignia should be 
adopted by the association, which should 
be used by every member upon his sta- 
tionery. The suggestion was well re- 
ceived by those present. 

At noon yesterday those in attendance 
at the convention were taken through the 
large plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., where 
luncheon was served. The visitors were 
taken to the plant in automobiles fur- 
nished by the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 

Monday’s afternoon session opened with 
a report from the contract committee 
made by B. H. Wunder, of New York. 
He said that although no controversies 
with regard to the contract had arisen 
during the past year, it was his sugges- 
tion that the committee be continued. 
He stressed the point that, no matter 
how perfect the contract, it was only as 
good as the party with whom it was 
made. He said that the outstanding 
trouble in this respect was the loose con- 
tracts made by some mills. 


A HISTORY OF FLOUR CLUBS 


Victor J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, who was first president 
of the Chicago Flour Club and the sec- 
ond president of the national organiza- 
tion, told those present of the “why and 
wherefore” of the federated flour clubs. 
He recalled the formation of the first 
flour club, back in the early nineties, by 
a few flour men in Chicago. He became 
president of the group, and said that he 
could remember how difficult it was to 
keep the club alive, owing to the fact 
that the members had always looked up- 
on one another with such suspicion that 


they found it hard to renounce this atti- 
tude as was, of course, necessary if the 
club was to continue to exist. In those 
days, he said, members picked their seats 
carefully when they attended a dinner, 
in order that they might not have to sit 
next to some dreaded enemy. Now, said 
Mr. Petersen, all members of the flour 
clubs, although competitors in business, 
were good friends and had one object in 
view when they met—the good of the 
flour trade. 

He then went on to say that, stimu- 
lated perhaps by the example of the 
Chicago club, flour men in other cities 
formed clubs, until some seven or eight 
were in existence. Then came a crisis 


B. H. Wunder, Elected President of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs 


when the flour men found that, although 
they were organized in individual cities, 
they had no national organization that 
would have the power to act for them 
as a body. The consequence was the or- 
ganization, in 1919, of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. He recalled the 
scene at the first meeting of the organi- 
zation when, with Samuel Knighton as 
chairman and Walter Quackenbush as 
secretary, it took but an hour at the most 
to give the flour men of the United 
States a national association. 

Speaking of the purposes of the flour 
clubs, Mr. Petersen said: 

“We stand for fairness between buyer 
and seller, we stand for honesty and 
equity in our dealings, we aim to im- 
prove conditions in the flour trade, to 
eradicate evil practices, to elevate our 
business generally and to promote close 
friendly relations between our members.” 

He concluded by telling of the friendly 
relations that exist between the Millers’ 
National Federation and the flour clubs, 
and pointed out that, although the mill- 
ers were not quite ready to collaborate 
with the flour dealers, he felt sure, should 
any emergency arise which would de- 
mand the close co-operation of miller 
and flour dealer, there would be no diffi- 
culty in bringing this about, owing to 
the cordial relations that existed be- 
tween the two national groups represent- 
ing these bodies. 


CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO 


John W. Eckhart then talked on con- 
ditions in the Chicago flour market. He 
told of the many bad practices indulged 
in by the trade there, and explained how 
the Chicago Flour Club, under the lead- 
ership of its president, C. C. Anthon, had 
done very effective work in combating 





the evils that had grown up. He said 
that the jobbers had been holding regu- 
lar meetings, and were in favor of the 
practice of selling to the less than car 
lot trade for 60 , ae only, with an ex- 
tension of 30 days carrying a 10c bbl 
storage charge. They had also decided 
that car lot buyers should be limited to 
120 days, in line with the policies of 
both the Millers’ National Federation 
and the National Federated Flour Clubs. 
Further, they had defined a car lot as 
no less than 410 bbls. He said that 
these decisions had met with the unani- 
mous approval of Chicago distributors, 
and 95 per cent of them had adopted 
these policies during the past month. 
He said that in Chicago it had been 
found that the bad practices in the trade 
were due to two things—lack of sufficient 
profit owing to low prices, and long- 
time bookings. He admitted that the 
matter of price was a factor that could 
only be worked out by the individuals 
concerned, but he maintained that the 
other source of trouble could be con- 
trolled by co-operation. 

Edward Knighton then spoke of con- 
ditions in his home town—Philadelphia. 
He dwelt chiefly on the situation that 
had risen there through the storage of 
flour in certain warehouses which acted 
as agents for railroads that operate 
banking departments and allow men to 
get in the flour business with no invest- 
ment. J. W. Craig, also of Philadelphia, 
spoke along the same lines, and suggest- 
ed that the flour clubs should adopt the 
same policies as realtors in forming their 
organizations, and be more selective when 
taking in members. 

The situation in Buffalo was de- 
scribed by H. C. Veatch, who said that 
there were too many people there en- 
gaged in the business of selling flour. 
He gave it as his opinion that it was 
useless for the present number to re- 
main in business there and hope to 
prosper. 

A. W. Mears, of Baltimore, said that 
his market did not seem to suffer from 
the same troubles that oppressed other 
markets, but that, nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that the flour trade needed a 
strong national body to aid in curing the 
ills that might affect the trade in any 
part. He said he believed that few 
dealers now profited from selling flour, 
owing to the fact that the overhead had 
not been reduced since the end of the 
war, although the profit that was ob- 
tained had gone back to pre-war levels. 
He said he thought that this spread 
would have to be reduced before there 
could be prosperity in the flour trade. 


URGES CO-OPERATION WITH MILLERS 


That the flour clubs should co-operate 
with millers in adopting a code of ethics 
was urged by George R. Flach, of New 
York, who also said that everything pos- 
sible should be done by all connected 
with flour and its allied trades to increase 
the consumption of grain products. He 
stressed the fact that if this was to be 
accomplished, it was essential to concen- 
trate upon quality. He said that mem- 
bers of the flour trade had not given 
quality baked goods sufficient thought; 
they should work with and induce the 
bakers to turn out nothing but the best, 
urging the use of cards for the scori 
of their products. He then mention 
the work that the New York Flour Club 
had done, dealing especially with the 
credit situation. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Nominating: H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, 
chairman; V. J. Petersen, Chicago; G. 
R. Flach, New York; Hugh Harris, St. 
Louis; A. W. Mears, Baltimore; D. N. 
Sosland, Kansas City; D. T. Felix, Pitts- 
burgh; J. W. Craig, Philadelphia. 

Resolutions: John W. Eckhart, Chica- 


go; C, R. Troutner, Philadelphia; F, 0, 
Seaver, New York; W. G. Martin, Jr, 
St. Louis; R. C. Neu, Baltimore; W., ¢. 
Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 

Auditing: James Haffenberg, New 
York; Charles Minnigerode, Baltimore; 
W. F. Kinz, Chicago. 


B. H, WUNDER ELECTED PRESIDENT 

B. H. Wunder, of New York, was 
chosen as president of the national or- 
ganization during the forthcoming year, 
while John W. Eckhart, Chicago, was se- 
lected for the vice presidency. Walter 
Quackenbush and Fred W. Colquhoun, 
of New York, were re-elected to their 
positions of treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. After the election, both the 
new president and vice president spoke 
briefly. 

At the opening session on Tuesday 
morning the newly elected president and 
other officers were installed. Mr. Wun- 
der then assumed the direction of the 
meeting. Robert C. Neu, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, reported a 
number of resolutions, among which was 
one thanking the officers for their serv- 
ices during the past year. Others ex- 
tended messages to Samuel Knighton, 
Walter Quackenbush, Frank M. Cole, 
and P. P. Croarkin; thanked the hosts 
at the convention; expressed apprecia- 
tion to the trade press; pledged moral 
support to the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion in its attempts to promote the con- 
sumption of white flour; instructed the 
president of the federated clubs to ap- 
point a committee to suggest a design 
for an emblem to be used by members 
of the organization, and detailed the 
good and welfare committee to draw up 
a code of ethics. 

Edward Knighton was appointed a 
publicity committee of one to work 
toward obtaining more publicity for the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. 


NEW YORK GETS NEXT MEETING 


New York was elected as the meeting 
place for the next convention, which will 
be the tenth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the organization. The executive 
committee which will guide the associa- 
tion’s affairs during the coming year is 
as_ follows: Philadelphia, Edward 
Knighton; Baltimore, William Behymer; 
New Orleans, Michael Schwartz; St. 
Louis, Joseph Leipman; Chicago, C. C. 
Anthon; New York, E. F. Siney; Pitts- 
burgh, A. P. Cole; Kansas City, Frank 
M. Cole. 

The banquet, which was held on Mon- 
day evening, was a great success. R. 
T. Hambleton, president of the Pitts- 
burgh club, introduced D. T. Felix as 
toastmaster. The members of the ban- 
quet and reception committees were 
thanked for splendid work. The Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club members made won- 
derful hosts, and did everything pos- 
sible to make the visitors comfortable. 
V. J. Petersen, a past president, assist- 
ed by A. W. Mears and H. C. Veatch, 
initiated A. P. Cole into the Order of 
Ancients, consisting of past presidents. 
Other speakers at the banquet were 
Horace Crider, the baker of Homestead, 
Pa., H. C. Veatch, A. W. Mears, A. P. 
Cole and B. H. Wunder. Edward 
Knighton, John W. Eckhart, Frank 
Prina, R. T. Hambleton and C. Min- 
nigerode entertained with vocal and 
musical selections. 

oo 
PLANS TERMINAL ELEVATOR 

C. F. McDonald has interested capital 
in building a terminal elevator in Satan- 
ta, Kansas, where he has been in the 
grain business for several years. 

Plans have been completed for an ele- 
vator with a storage capacity of from 
100,000 to 150,000 Sa. It will be so 
built that other units can be added, and 
be equipped with modern machinery for 
handling, grading and conditioning grain. 
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COLUMBIA BAKING CO.’S 
FORMATION ANNOUNCED 


New Corporation Will Take Over Plants of 
Southern Baking Co. and of the 
Hexter Baking Co. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The formation of 
the Columbia Baking Co., a Delaware 
corporation, has been announced, with 2 
capital of 300,000 shares of no par value 
stock divided into 100,000 first preferred 
7 per cent cumulative, 100,000 shares of 
second preferred 7 per cent and 100,000 
shares of common. 

The new company will take over and 
operate the plants previously operated 
by the Southern Baking Co. throughout 
the South, and those operated by the 
Hexter Baking Co. in New Jersey, to- 
gether possibly with some located in Vir- 
ginia, to be acquired later. This will be 
done by an exchange of stock between 
the concerns involved so that holders of 
Southern Baking Co. stock will receive 
a half share of Columbia first and a half 
share of second preferred for each share 
of preferred. The common stock will 
be exchanged on the basis of share for 
share. 

Stockholders in the Hexter Baking Co. 
are to receive one share first preferred 
7 per cent cumulative stock of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co. for each share of 
their 7 per cent cumulative preferred, 
and one share of first preferred 7 per 
cent cumulative stock of the Columbia 
Baking Co. and one half share of com- 
mon for each share of common of the 
Hexter Baking Co. , 

Joseph Hexter, who has been serving 
as president of the Southern Baking Co., 
will be president of the new concern, 
and George A. Zabriskie will be one of 
its directors. 


oo 


DEATH OF HARVEY MULLINS 
oJ! 
Former President of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Succumbs to Heart Disease 
—Ketired Six Years Ago 


InpiaNapouis, Inp.—Harvey Mullins, 
77 years old, former secretary and vice 
president of the Acme Milling Co., and 
president of the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, died unexpectedly at his 
home, recently, of heart disease. Burial 
was at Paris, Ill, where he was born 
June 27, 1850, the son of the Rev. Har- 
vey M. Mullins. He was married in 
1876 and was in the milling business both 
in Paris and in Mississippi before be- 
coming affiliated with the Acme company 
in 1884, He served as secretary of that 
organization until its consolidation with 
George C. Evans & Sons, at which time 
he became president. He served on the 
governing committee of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade for 27 years, as vice 
president in 1921 and as president in 
1922, The fifty-second anniversary of 
his marriage to Miss Gilbert was cele- 
brated last March. He retired from 
business six years ago. He is survived 
by the widow and one daughter. 


oS 


SALES CONFERENCE HELD BY 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 60 at- 
tended the sales conference held here 
last week by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. at the Kansas City Club. 

_ Those who attended, other than execu- 
tives of the company and salesmen di- 
rectly connected with the home office: 
J. J. Fahey, New York; A. J. Jemison, 
Trenton, N, J; F. M. Thompson, Malden, 
Mass; L. G. Long, Richmond, Va; John 
H. Hayes, Orange, N. J; Robert H. 
Leggett, Syracuse, N. Y; W. H. Carr, 
Millbury, Mass; W. H. Burns, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y; Marvin McMullin, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; J. J. Peters, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; C. J. Milke, Detroit; M. T. Allum, 
Chicago; W. F. Montfort, Louisville; S. 
G. Champe, Indianapolis, Ind; W. B. 
Bailey, Peoria, Ill;.L. G. Hall, Terre 
Haute, Ind; G. W. Vas Concellos, Jack- 
Sonville, Ill; Rudolph W. Stofft, Evans- 
ville, Ind; Mason McVeigh, Springfield, 
Ill; R. G. Thomas, Saginaw, Mich; E. J. 
Pirie, Cincinnati; F. A. Duwaldt and 
W. E. Albright, Chicago; G. W. Marlar, 


Little Rock, Ark; L. W. Cotton, Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 

Others were: J. P. Donnes, Thibodaux, 
La; Roy E. Moran, Atlanta, Ga; John 
G. Pankey, Jackson, Tenn; R. H. Moran, 
Memphis, Tenn; V. A. Oden, Atlanta, 
Texas; J. F. James, Austin, Texas; Mer- 
rill D. Cooper, Dallas, Texas; F. J. Gra- 
ham, Knoxville;; Tenn; Clyde G. Mur- 
phey, Montgomery; Ala; O. C. Kilmer, 
Shreveport, La; R. C. Perry, New Or- 
leans; A. R. Walter, Clinton, Mo; E. A. 
Rowray, Des Moines, Iowa; J. W. Hen- 
derson, Clinton, Iowa; M. Lotridge, Cen- 
terville, Iowa; G. H. Beyer, Madison, 
Wis; G. W. Bennett, Weyauwega, Wis; 
L. W. Montgomery, Golden City, Mo; 
W. Brooks, Wichita, Kansas; W. L. 
Evans, Dallas, Texas; John G. Pankey, 
Jr., Jackson, Tenn; Floyd B. Smith, At- 
lanta, Ga; E. W. Ross, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; Thomas R. Brady, Brooklyn; 
Lawrence L, Duff, Worcester, Mass; S. 
M. Briggs, Riderwood, Md; H. H. Tins- 
ley, Middlesboro, Ky; H. A. Dixon, Troy, 
N. Y; F. F. Thomas, Baltimore; H. C. 
Kohn, Omaha; M. E. Marquardt, Mil- 
waukee; S. V. P. Quackenbush, Scran- 
ton, Pa; E. J. Zirnheld, St. Louis; A. 
C. Sturtevant, Clarksburg, W. Va; W. B. 
King, Portland, Maine; George Gesegnet, 
Buffalo; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; J. V. 
Bass, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


oS! 


R. G. DE GREY PROMOTED TO 
TORONTO OFFICE OF POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—E. G. De Grey, who 
has been in charge of the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool’s 2,000,000-bu transfer eleva- 
tor at Buffalo since it was opened by 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co. three years ago, has been appointed 
manager of the Toronto office of the Ca- 
nadian wheat pool, to succeed Gordon C. 
Leitch, who is resigning to become man- 
ager of the new Toronto plant of the 
Canada Malting Co. 

Mr. De Grey has had over 20 years’ 
experience in the grain business. He 
was born in Liverpool, Eng., and came 
to Canada as a young man. He has 
been with the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. since 1912. His place 
at Buffalo will be taken by H. C. Wil- 
son, who has been with Mr. De Grey 
as elevator superintendent, and who has 
had nearly 30 years’ elevator experience. 


ov] 
GRAIN BLOWING MACHINE 
Co.tumsus, Onto.—The Ramey Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, which recently moved its 
plant from East Livingston Avenue to 





MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
MAKE FINAL PLANS 


ALL committees planning the con- 

ventions of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists met 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
for dinner on May 25. All details 
relative to the forthcoming conven- 
tions, June 4-9, were considered. 
About 50 attended. 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood, of the state 
testing mill, chairman of the north- 
west section of the chemists’ organi- 
zation, called the meeting to order. 
After a few remarks he turned it 
over to M. A. Gray, chairman of the 
chemists’ convention. 

Committees of millers and chem- 
ists were appointed to meet incom- 
ing trains. Information desks will be 
established at the depots, and men 
will board incoming trains at. St. 
Paul arid distribute cards’ informing 
delegates exactly what to do upon 
their arrival in Minneapolis. Taxi- 
cabs will take the delegates to con- 
vention headquarters, where all are 
urged to register immediately so as 
to take advantage of the ticket sys- 
tem for theater parties, automobile 
rides, etc. Delegates and their wives 
will then be assigned to hotels and 
given the official program. 

“Bob” La Piner, of Finkelstein & 
Ruben, was present at the dinner 
meeting and told of entertainment 
plans for the evening of the joint 
banquet, June 6. 
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RESOLUTIONS REGARDING 
DEATH OF MR. COLE 


RESOLUTIONS mourning the 

death of Charles Briggs Cole, 
Chester, Ill., were passed at the May 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Millers’ National Insurance Co., 
this being the first regular meeting 
since his death, which occurred on 
March 13. Actively identified with 
the milling industry from 1867 to the 
time of his death, Mr. Cole was, in 
1876, one of three millers chosen by 
the Illinois Millers’ Association to 
represent it as a director in estab- 
lishing a “millers’ class” in the Fidel- 
ity Fire Insurance Co., soon there- 
after becoming the Millers’ National 
Insurance Co., a position he held 
continuously, becoming vice president 
in 1893 and president from 1919 to 
1928, when he was made chairman of 
the board. 


148 North Fifth Street, will soon have on 
the market a blowing machine to be used 
in connection with the handling of grain 
of all kinds. The machine works with a 
fan, but the grain does not touch the fan. 
It is either operated by a small gasoline 
motor or with an electric motor, and has 
a capacity of nine tons wheat and corn 
per hour, The oats capacity is consider- 
able less. The blower is intended to be 
used from a wagon or truck to the car, 
or vice versa, and is a type of portable 
apparatus. L. S. McKnight is president 
and general manager of the company. 


ovo 


BREAD PRICE WAR RAGING 
IN CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Car.—The baking in- 
dustry in Oakland and other East Bay 
cities is seriously threatened by another 
bread war between the two largest chain 
store systems in Oakland, Piggly Wiggly 
Stores and Mutual Stores, Inc. 

Up to the present, the latter has held 
its price to 10c for 14-lb loaves, while 
Piggly Wiggly has been selling for 7c. 
As a result of the failure to get Piggly 
Wiggly to raise the price, the Mutual 
Stores, Inc., is now selling at 6c. 

Wholesale bakers, generally, are meet- 
ing the situation by making two grades 
of bread and selling the cheaper one for 
5e and 6c to the grocery trade, in order 
that the groceryman may meet the chain 
store competition. Several large con- 
cerns are threatening to go to 2c and 3c 
unless a settlement is reached within a 
day or two. 

oS 


FLOUR MILL AT WAUSEON 
TO CEASE OPERATIONS 


To.evo, On1o.—The flour mill located 
at Wauseon,!Ohio, owned and operated 
by the Lyon & Greenleaf Co. for more 
than 50 years, will discontinue opera- 
tions within a month. This company 
had become so much a part of Wauseon 
that it was a distinct shock to the public 
when this announcement was made. It 
is planned to conduct business from the 
company’s mill and office at Ligonier, 
Ind. 

o> 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual confer- 
ence of salesmen and other representa- 
tives of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
held at the company’s general offices in 
Kansas City, May 28-30, was attended 
by 27 field men, aside from those at the 
home office. 

The following out-of-town men were 
here: Calvin Hosmer, Boston; C. H. 
Stolte, New Bedford, Mass; Walter Hill, 
Philadelphia; T. Marshall Holt, Reading, 
Pa; Claude H. Bollinger, Reading, Pa; 
D. A. Miller, Indianapolis; W. C. Doug- 
las, Wilkinsburg, Pa; D. M. Bachman, 
Tulsa, Okla; N. W. Davisson, Galena, 
Kansas; J. H. Turner, Albuquerque, N. 
M; Frank H. Jordan, Des Moines, Iowa; 
E. R. Crawford, Youngstown, Ohio; J. 
Lee Krumm, Columbus, Ohio; H. R. 
Perry, Cedar Falls, Iowa; N. B. Hen- 
dee, Peoria, Ill; Warren G. Davisson, 
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Jackson, Mich; Neal D. Davisson, Kan- 
sas City; M. L. McCord, Hot Springs, 
Ark; A. H. Stahle, San Antonio, Texas; 
Gordon Alvis, Ardmore, Okla; H. L. 
Davis, Enid, Okla; Addison McKelvy, 
Atchison, Kansas; Alfred McKelvy, 
Kansas City; R. V. McVey, Newton, 
Kansas; J. G. Pfister, Newton, Kansas; 
F. J. Sanborn, Newburyport, Mass; Julio 
Valdes, Latin American representative. 


fe Ooed 


GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 
PLANS BEING FORMULATED 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange has appointed the fol- 
lowing chairmen from the executive com- 
mittee on the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association convention, which is to be 
held in Boston, Sept, 24-26: finance, Her- 
bert L. Hammond; entertainment, Carl 
J. B. Currie; hotel and reception, Ed- 
ward G. Morris; transportation, Paul 
T. Rothwell. Elaborate plans are being 
formed for the entertainment, including 
a boat trip along the South Shore, motor 
trips along the North Shore, banquet, 
dance, clam bake,—such as New Eng- 
land only knows how to give,—and nu- 
merous other features. 


<_< 


ADOPTS NEUTRAL STAND 
IN WEIGHT CONTROVERSY 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The Bureau of . 
Standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is maintaining an at- 
titude of neutrality on the increasingly 
agitated question of the metric against 
the old English system of weights and 
measures, declared Dr. George K. Bur- 
gess, director of the bureau, at the open- 
ing of the national conference of weights 
and measures officials here. He said that 
the whole question: of compulsory adop- 
tion of a federal system of weights and 
measures standards is highly controver- 
sial, and added: “So many factors enter 
into the equation that the bureau is dis- 
inclined to make the attempt to evaluate 
it and thus throw the weight of its deci- 
sion on one side or the other.” 


o> 


THE BELLMAN REVIVED 
BY WILLIAM C. EDGAR 


William C. Edgar, former editor of 
The Northwestern Miller and of the 
Bellman, which was published from the 
offices of The Northwestern Miller for 
13 years prior to 1919, when it was sus- 
pended, has revived the Bellman in the 
form of a column appearing weekly in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. In 
this column the Tribune expects to pre- 
sent the views of Mr. Edgar upon a 
great variety of topics of world inter- 
est. The current installment treats of 
Herbert Hoover and of the writer’s per- 
sonal recollections of him during war 
times. 

oo 
TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—W. H. Kil- 
lingsworth, San Antonio, Texas, was 
elected to head the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association for the coming year, at 
the closing session of the annual meeting 
held in Galveston, May 21-22. He suc- 
ceeds V. H. Davison, Galveston. Vice 
presidents elected were L. C. McMurtry, 
Pampa, and Julius W. Jockusch, Galves- 
ton. H. B. Dorsey, Fort Worth, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer for his 
twenty-sixth term. Transportation prob- 
lems, federal grain supervision, the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill and other matters af- 
fecting the export and domestic grain 
traders were discussed during the meet- 
ing, which was attended by 200 grain 
men. 

oo > 
TO JOIN CRACKER FIRM 

Cuicaco, Int.—P. R. Percy, president 
of the Pelican Cracker Factory, Inc., 
New Orleans, while attending the biscuit 
and cracker convention at Chicago last 
week, stated that his son, Donald H., 
would become associated with him as 
soon as he was through college in the 
near future. Young Mr. Percy also at- 
tended this convention, to become ac- 

uainted with the affairs of the industry. 

. R. Percy was for many years in the 
wholesale grocery business in the South. 
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F. C. VAN DUSEN, GRAIN 
FIRM PRESIDENT, DEAD 


o> 
Pioneer Resident of Minneapolis Dies After 
Brief Illnese—Was Head of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Fred C. Van 
Dusen, who succeeded the late Charles 
M. Harrington as president of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., died May 27, 
after an illness of only 10 days. He 
had been to his office daily, and took an 
active interest in the business up until 
the time he became ill. 

Mr. Van Dusen had been a resident of 
Minneapolis since 1889, in which year he 
moved here from Rochester, Minn, 
where he had been engaged in the grain 
business. With Mr. Harrington he 
formed the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
and in the intervening years has always 
occupied a commanding position in the 
grain world. He served as president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
in 1922-23. 

Besides his connection with the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Mr. Van Dusen 
had many outside interests. He was a 
director of the Northwestern National 
Bank, a director of the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co., and a member of the execu- 
tive and trust committees of both insti- 
tutions. He was a trustee of the Farm- 
ers’ & Mechanics’ Savings Bank, a direc- 
tor of Underwriters at Lloyd’s, Minne- 
apolis, and also of the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Co. He was also presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 

Notwithstanding his varied business in- 
terests, Mr. Van Dusen always had time 
for civic duties when called upon. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis, Mini- 
kahda, Woodhill and Lafayette clubs, as 
well as the Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion. For several years he served as 
chairman of the trustees of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Van Dusen 
usually spent his winters in Florida, and 
was president of the Old Guard Society, 
of Palm Beach. 

His widow and son, George C. 
Dusen, of Minneapolis, survive him. 


Van 
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INCREASED ATTENTION IS 
GIVEN TO CORN IN JAPAN 


Toxyo, Jaran.—Corn imported from 
Java into this country last year totaled 
26,320 tons, six times the amount for 
1926. Japan topped the list of Java 
corn consumers. ‘The present situation 
makes it appear that corn may become 
the most important article next to sugar 
in Japan’s trade with Java. 

Yunosuke Yasukawa, chairman of the 
board of the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, has 
advised the Japanese not to use rice as 
their main food, as the supply is limited. 
Japanese school children, he said, are 
fond of bread, and the consumption of 
flour is increasing. 

Most of the wheat used here is im- 
ported from the United States and Can- 
ada. The quality of Japanese wheat is 
being improved, but the crop is still too 
small to meet the demand. Mr. Yasu- 
kawa said he is keenly interested in the 
foodstuff problem, and wants to encour- 
age the planting of corn. It has been 
found that corn ground into wheat flour 
and mixed with rice is most suited to 
Japanese taste, he said. 

Teijiro Takemura, former managing 
director of the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, is 
planning to establish a corn products 
manufacturing company. Imports of 
corn flour and starch into Japan last 
year, mostly from the United States, 
totaled 11,058,000 kin, worth 1,011,000 
yen. M. MarvyamMa. 

oS 

AUSTRALIA’S EFFICIENT FARMING 

MetpourNeE, Victorta.—The standard 
of farming in Australia is far in ad- 
vance of where it stood even five years 
ago. Progress has been made in every 
industry, and in none has it been so 
marked, perhaps, as in wheat growing. 
Various factors have contributed to the 
improvement, chief among them being 
work conducted by the government ex- 
perimental stations, and the fallow and 
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crop competitions organized by rural ag- 
ricultural societies, etc. 

Each state has established one or more 
experimental stations, at which cultiva- 
tion, manuring and variety tests are car- 
ried out. These have been of immense 
help to the farmers, who have been en- 
abled thereby to increase their average 
yields by as much as 50 to 75 per cent. 
The need for heavier dressings of super- 
phosphate has been strikingly demon- 
strated, and farmers who were content to 
use only 70 to 90 lbs an acre now dis- 
tribute up to 186. 

In addition to the work at the stations, 
the agricultural departments conduct ex- 
perimental plots on private farms, and 
these have proved a most potent force 
in stimulating interest in scientific meth- 
ods of farming. It is not unusual to 
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have hundreds of farmers assemble at 
these plots when they are maturing, to 
note the results, and hear addresses by 
the departmental experts. 

An institution which has developed 
enormously in the last few years is the 
crop and fallow competitions. These 
have become immensely popular, and ex- 
tend throughout the wheat belt. They 
serve to direct attention to the most suit- 
able cultural and other methods in the 
different centers, create a fine progres- 
sive spirit, and often arouse extraor- 
dinarily keen rivalry, which is reflected 
in better processes and better yields. 


oo 


COMMISSION TO BEGIN 
CHAIN STORE INQUIRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In line with the 
Brookhart resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate, the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that it will begin at once an in- 
vestigation of chain store systems. It 
is not stated when hearings will be held. 
The matter is now in the hands of the 
commission’s chief economist. 

It will be the most comprehensive 
study yet made of the chain store phase 
of distribution. It is estimated that 
business done through chain establish- 
ments has quadrupled in the last 10 
years, and now amounts to nearly 20 per 
cent of the aggregate retail trade done 
in the country. 


<< 


RETAIL GROCERS COMPLETE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Plans are completed for the. conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, June 11-14, at New Orle- 
ans, La. C. H. Janssen, secretary, has ar- 
ranged the business program. Among 
speakers will be Smith W. Brookhart, 
of Iowa, who has introduced in the Sen- 
ate a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation of the chain store methods and 
their alleged monopolistic tendencies. 

By way of entertainment there will 
be theater parties, bridge parties, .unch- 
eons, a trip to the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co.’s plant at Chalmette, a visit 
to the International Trade Exhibit, a 


tour of the old Vieux Carre of New Or- 
leans, as well as a harbor sight seeing 
trip on a Mississippi River excursion 
steamer. 

The Asparagus Club banquet will take 
place on Monday evening at the South- 
ern Yacht Club on Lake Ponchartrain. 
New Orleans grocers will also stage the 
annual convention banquet, which has 
been eliminated for the past several 
years. This will take place in the Tip 
Top Inn, Roosevelt Hotel. 


o o> 


JAPANESE FLOUR EXPORTS 
TO NORTH CHINA HEAVIER 


Toxyo, Japan.—Prospects are bright 
for larger exports of Japanese flour to 
North China, where demand is increas- 
ing rapidly year after year, while no 
great amount is expected to be sent to 
South China, due to the fact that there 
exists native and foreign roller mills with 
a combined productive capacity of 
about 55,000 bbls. 

Japanese flour used to be exported to 
North China to the amount of some 4,- 
500,000 49-lb sacks a year, against for- 
eign flour reaching between 21,000,000 
and 23,000,000. Japanese flour exported 
there during 1925 totaled 3,101,768 sacks ; 
in 1926, 4,551,821; in 1927, 3,379,554. 

Both the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and 
the Nippon Seifun Kaisha are striving 
to forward their goods to North China. 
The reason is that the home market price 
does not necessarily conform with the 
fluctuation of foreign wheat price, but is 
rather affected by that of rice, and other 
internal conditions. But in the foreign 
market, Japanese flour price is affected 
by foreign wheat quotations. Wheat 
flour exported there so far this year has 
totaled more than 2,000,000 sacks. 

M. Maruyama. 
oo > 
STEAMSHIP LINE SOLD 

New Orveans, La.—The Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co. has sold its in- 
terest in the American Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co, to the Di Giorgio Fruit Corpo- 
ration. The price was said to be $3,- 
500,000. The American Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. operates chiefly in Mexico, and 
maintains six chartered vessels in the 
fruit trade between New Orleans and 
Vera Cruz. The Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co. has declared that the sale 
will enable it to devote its whole ener- 
gies to its own properties in Nicaragua 
and Honduras, from which the company 
receives constantly increasing produc- 
tion. It figures importantly as a carrier 
of flour and grain from New Orleans to 
points in the tropics. 


oS 


DULUTH TONNAGE DEMAND QUIET 

Du.utH, Minn.—Demand for grain is 
very slow and, as a result, there is little 
doing in the vessel tonnage market. 
Charters are scarce, but vessel owners 
are holding tight in their rate demand, 
asking 3c bu for wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, and 2%2c for Georgian Bay ports. 
The Montreal rate has softened some- 
what, and is quoted at 9¥4c bu. 

Boats are being delayed considerably 
by fog, and vessel men predict that this 
condition’ will continue well through 
June. There is still considerable ice in 
the Whitefish Bay section, and with 
warm weather coming this develops fog. 

Boats are at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes unable to make charters, due 
to the light demand for grain. 


oo 


DENIES DELAY IN RATE INQUIRY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In a letter to 
Representative Homer Hoch, of Kansas, 
joint author of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion adding to the bases for railroad 
freight rate adjustments, J. B. Campbell, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, denies that there has been 
any undue @elay in investigating grain 
rates with reference to agricultural de- 
pression. Representative Hoch, in a 


letter to the Commission, recently said 
that the regulating body had been un- 
able in three years’ time to establish the 
fact of a farm depression, though one 
had been declared by other authorita- 
tive bodies. Mr. Campbell says the task 
is being expedited as much as possible. 
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H. V. JONES, PUBLISHER AND 
FAMED CROP EXPERT, DEap 


Mrinneapoiis, Minn. — Herschel Vv 
Jones, owner, editor and publisher 9; 
the Minneapolis Journal, and for a fey 
months in 1897 connected with The 
Northwestern Miller in an editorial ¢. 
pacity, died on May 24. 

Born at Jefferson, N. Y., Aug. 30 
1861, Mr. Jones came to Minneapolis in 
1885 and shortly afterward became a re. 
porter for the Journal. It was at his 
suggestion that the market page was 
undertaken as a special department, and 
as a result of close study of crop condi- 
tions, Mr. Jones became an expert fore- 
caster during the next few years. 

In 1900 Mr. Jones made a tour of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas to study the 
crop outlook. Returning, he decided up- 
on a small forecast, but while he was 
figuring a great rain came. There was, 
of course, nothing to do but retrace his 
steps. Meanwhile the government estj- 
mate was given as 85,000,000 bus for the 
three states, and other experts had put 
the figure at 86,000,000. After Mr. 
Jones’s second tour he gave his estimate 
—140,000,000 bus. The grain trade was 
incredulous; yet, wheat receipts at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth for that year to- 
taled 140,000,000 bus, to which was to be 
added 16,000,000 kept for seed. 

In 1904 he created another sensation, 
Examining fields in South Dakota, he 
found indications of rust. This blight 
had never appeared in the Dakotas, al- 
though there had been some rust in 
southern Minnesota in 1875. Further ex- 
amination in other fields revealed similar 
conditions, and as a result Mr. Jones's 
forecast that year was considerably be- 
low that of other estimates, including 
that of the government. In due time 


‘the threshing machines proved him to 


be right once more. 

Mr. Jones left the Journal in 1901 to 
found the Commercial West, a weekly 
still published in Minneapolis. On Sept. 
1, 1908, he re-entered the daily news- 
paper field, purchasing the Journal and 
continuing as its owner until the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Jones, in addition to being a prom- 
inent figure in the business and _jour- 
nalistic world, also achieved considerable 
recognition in the field of literature and 
art. He built up four distinct libraries 
of note, later selling three of them. One 
of his libraries dealt with the discovery 
and conquest of America, another with 
early English writings, and a third con- 
sisting of examples of Elizabethan lit- 
erature. 

Of late years he had become increas- 
ingly interested in art, particularly etch- 
ings. His collection of modern etchings 
was sold in 1920 to make room for his 
works of old masters. He was deeply 
interested in the development of the Min- 
neapolis Art Institute and was instru- 
mental in having the institute purchase 
the celebrated Titian, “The Temptation 
of Christ.” 

Mr. Jones likewise was much interest- 
ed in civic enterprises of various sorts, 
and personally as well as through his 
publication backed many worthwhile un- 
dertakings. 

Honorary pallbearers at his funeral 
included James Ford Bell, president of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., C. C. Bovey, 
director of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
Henry Hahn, The Northwestern Miller, 
Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., A. C. Loring, presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
James L. McCaull, president of the Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co., and Frank Kell, 
president of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

oo > 


GAIN IN UNITED STATES 
FLOUR EXPORTS IS SHOWN 


China, including Hongkong and Kwan- 
tung, again took the largest amount of 
wheat flour from the United States dur- 
ing April, the amount being 319,000 bbls, 
compared with 165,000 in March, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. The 
Netherlands took 128,000 bbls, and ex- 
ports to Cuba were 78,000. Total wheat 
flour exports for the month were 1,144, 
000 bbls, compared with 1,055,000 in 
March. 
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FARM RELIEF COLORS 
POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


Veto of McNary-Haugen Bill Likely to Be 
Taken Advantage of by Democrats— 
Narrows Republican Choice 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Although Presi- 
dent Coolidge intimated, when vetoing 
the McNary-Haugen bill as passed by 
the present Congress, that he would ap- 
rove the measure if the equalization fee 
feature were removed, it is quite im- 
probable that anything will be done as 
to farm relief before Congress meets 
again. The subject now bids for first 
attention in the approaching presidential 
and congressional campaign. 

The Senate’s failure to pass the bill 
over the President’s veto ends all pros- 

ct of the equalization fee being adopt- 
ed for the time being. The bill has had 
stronger support in the upper than in the 
lower house of Congress, and it was be- 
lieved that the Senate would override 
the veto. This would have happened but 
for the fact that four senators who sup- 
ported it on its passage failed to vote 
for overriding the presidential disap- 
proval. These were Curtis of Kansas, 
Waterman of Colorado, Sackett of Ken- 
tucky, and Fletcher of Florida. All but 
the last are Republicans. 

The capital is by no means clear in 
its mind as to what figure the failure of 
the McNary-Haugen bill will cut in the 
national political campaign. It is be- 
lieved that the prime actions of the Re- 
publican national convention, beginning 
at Kansas City on June 12, will turn 
upon it. It probably narrows the fight 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion to the point that only two of the 
announced aspirants will have any 
chance. These are held to be Frank O. 
Lowden, former governor of Illinois, who 
in recent months has advocated the 
equalization fee scheme and insists that 
it should be approved in the platform 
adopted by the convention, and Herbert 
Hoover, who has opposed the scheme and 
will bear the brunt of the President’s 
veto. The situation is such that the 
nomination of Lowden on a platform 
approval of the McNary-Haugen plan 
would mean repudiation of the Coolidge 
administration; and it is on the record 
of the administration that thoughtful 
Republicans are expecting to win the 
election. Without that as a “selling 
point,” they say, the result will be quite 
doubtful, particularly if the Democrats 
nominate Governor Alfred E, Smith of 
New York without incurring a calami- 
tous breach in their usual ranks. The 
Democrats will take full advantage of 
the discomfiture produced in Republican 
circles by the situation as to farm relief, 
though it is unlikely that they will give 
outright indorsement to the McNary- 
Haugen scheme. 

Many observers in Washington think 
it is probable that the Republican con- 
vention will get into a fam and under- 
take to nominate President Coolidge as 
the easiest way out. Hoover’s friends, 
however, say that Hoover will go into 
the convention with a majority of the 
delegates ready to vote for him. 

There is some talk of a bolt from the 
Republican ranks, with a third party 
ticket as a result, in case Hoover is 
nominated or the McNary-Haugen relief 
fails to get platform approval. This 
talk is not taken very seriously, though 
it is probable that, as usually happens, 
there will be some kind of third ticket 
in the field. 

Aside from the personality factor, 
which will be given unusual accentuation 
in case the Democrats nominate Gover- 
nor Smith—and in Washington this is 
taken as a foregone conclusion,—it is 
probable that the farm situation will 
supply the outstanding issue of the cam- 
paign, 

oo] 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR MILL 

INDIAN APOLIs, Inp.—As the result of a 
suit brought by the Parke State Bank of 
Rockville, Ind., against Rohm Bros., 
millers of that city, a receiver has been 
appointed for the business. For some 
time there have been rumors of finan- 
cial difficulties. The firm has operated 
the mill in Rockville for nearly 40 years, 
and at one time owned nearly all the 
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mills and elevators in that county. Un- 
der the name Rohm Bros. & Co.,, the 
Mansfield mill and the elevators at Mecca 
and Judson were operated, and these 
will continue business. The Rockville 
mill is to be operated by the receiver at 
a reduced rate of capacity. 
oD 
DEATH OF RETIRED BAKER 

Cotumsvus, On1o.— Christian Krauss, 
retired baker, Columbus, and also known 
as the oldest Odd Fellow in Ohio, died 
at North Lewisburg, recently, at the age 
of 92. He was one of the founders of 
the Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus. He 
sold his interests therein a number of 
years ago, and entered other lines of 
baking. During the past 10 years he 
has been retired. 

oY! 


The Best Substitutes for 
Soft Winter Wheat 


THE Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
which announces that it soon will be 
installed in its new laboratory building 
at Columbus, Ohio, recently issued a bul- 
letin bearing on the present shortage of 
soft winter wheat and the most suitable 
method of overcoming its scarcity. 

It said that the best substitute for 
soft wheat flour is that flour which is 
most similar in composition and quality. 
In other words, the more like soft wheat 
flour the substitute is in working quality 
and percentage of gluten, ash, etc., the 
better. There is no ideal substitute, but 
a blend is better than straight run semi- 
hard wheat flours. Perhaps hard winter 
is to be preferred over spring, but some- 
thing seems to depend on the variety, 
as some lots of hard winter are stronger 
than some lots of spring. 

According to the Mid-West company, 
modern methods of baking, and not the 
chemist, have been responsible for the 
demand for high protein wheat. In the 
same way, efficient methods of making 
crackers, cookies, pastry and many other 
products have created a similar demand 
for low protein flour, and the present 
high price of soft and semisoft wheat is 
in effect a premium for low protein 
wheat. The demand in both cases is for 
flour that will give good results when 
using methods that the manufacturer has 
found efficient and economical. More 
accurate knowledge of the exact impor- 





Half a Century in Milling 


HE golden business anniversary of 
Theobald Felss, Sr., recently was 
celebrated in Cincinnati at a dinner 
attended by about 60 relatives and 
friends. Mr. Felss, who is president of 
the Felss Flour Milling Co., started in 
business as a baker boy, later becoming 
a commission merchant. He entered the 
milling business in 1886, having $2,000 


— 

r. Felss was born in Germany. Fol- 
lowing the Franco-Prussian War, in 
which he served as a volunteer teamster, 
he came to the United States in 1875. 
He worked in breweries at Freeport and 
Cairo, Ill., for three years. 

Those who attended the anniversary 
dinner included three sons, William, 
Theobald, Jr., and George Felss; three 
daughters and their husbands, Messrs. 
and Mmes. E. A. Hauck, E. G. Ayer 
and John M. Meyer, Jr., and two other 
daughters, the Misses Lydia and Frieda 
Felss. 

Charles W. Dupuis acted as toastmas- 
ter, and George Osler gave a review of 
Mr. Felss’s activities since coming to the 
United States. Mr. and Mrs, Felss were 
presented with numerous bouquets of 
flowers, and the Cincinnati Flour Club 
gave them a desk set. 

Members of the flour club who attend- 
ed included W. W. Cavagna, Ralph 
Schwegman, H. B. Bachman, E. W. Ab- 
do, A. A. Bender, H. K. Hannaford, 
G. H. Hendersman, C. B. Meyers, George 
Nieman, J. H. Dorsel, C. C. Groff, A. L. 
Krebs, Charles Devorn, C. V. Gordy, 
J. B. Seep, Peter Ruehlman and John 
Schaffer. 

It was explained that when Mr. Felss, 
as a young man, decided to leave his for- 
mer position he was not certain whether 


tance of these factors which influence the 
baker is needed, however, as the supply 
of the various types of wheat often makes 
it desirable, and at times necessary, that 
the makers of bread, biscuits and pastry 
use flour that varies somewhat from their 
‘accepted standards. The company says 
that it is conceivable that with this 
greater knowledge much of the necessity 
for these price differences would largely 
disappear. 

The company gives the following typi- 
cal analyses of soft wheat and so-called 
semisoft wheat flours: 
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Absorption .... 55.0 653.1 654.1 59.1 58.2 

Volume ....... 2,000 1,800 1,850 2,150 2,130 

Texture ....... 97 96 96 98 98 

Color and dress. BB 

Color quality... Creamy white 

Moisture ...... 13.56 13.5 13.5 13.5 13.5 

Dry gluten .... 8.5 7.5 7.8 10.0 9.8 

BO cicciccccce -43 -41 .46 47 48 

Viscosity (°)... 35 20 24 75 65 
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WILL INVESTIGATE CANADIAN RATES 

Seatrte, Wasu., May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Pursuant to last week’s 
United States Senate resolution that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
investigate rates on all farm products 
in the Canadian Northwest, Commission- 
er Meyer intimated yesterday that he 
would hear testimony in the present 
Seattle grain rate hearing on westbound 
Canadian rates. 

The Senate resolution covers inquiry 
into whether Canadian rail rates in 
northwestern territory were arrived at 
on a compensatory basis and if such 
rates could be put into effect on Ameri- 
can roads in the same districts, also an 
inquiry into the quality of Canadian 
farm products compared with American 
products. The Washington public serv- 
ice commission is prepared to introduce 
testimony showing the Canadian west- 
bound grain rates to be much lower than 
United States westbound rates. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
oo 
GROCERY BUILDING PLANS 

Attanta, Ga.—The Laurel Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Laurel, Miss., plans the 
erection of a building this year to be 
used as a warehouse and general offices, 
according to J. H. Walker, manager of 
the company. 


> 


he had best go to Cincinnati or to Louis- 
ville, Ky. He asked the Illinois Central 
ticket agent at Cairo for counsel. The 
agent settled the perplexity by advising 
in favor of Cincinnati. When Mr. Felss 
first established a bakery there he did 
his baking all night, sold the goods in 
the morning and slept in the afternoon. 
In recent years he has spent much of his 
time in California and the Hawaiian 
Islands, leaving his three sons in charge 
of the milling business. 


Theobald Felss, Sr. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
OF MINNESOTA BAKERS 


Several Prominent Speakers Will Address 
Meeting of State Association—‘Dun- 
woody Day” Is Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Plans are about 
completed for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota to be held at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, June 26-28. 

J. A. Janovec, secretary, said early 
this week that, according to present in- 
dications, registration will be much 
larger this year than ever before. 

“We expect at least 100 bakers from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul alone,” Mr. 
Janovec said. “Many have already sig- 
nified their intentions to attend the con- 
vention.” 

Registration will occupy the morning 
of the opening day. In the afternoon, 
Joseph Hofer, Minneapolis, who will act 
as chairman, will call the meeting to 
order. George E. Leach, mayor of Min- 
neapolis, will give an address of wel- 
come, E, E. Bede, of Pipestone, respond- 
ing. William Glaser, St. Paul, will then 
give the president’s annual report. Mr. 
Janovec will read the secretary’s report, 
and A. Tweelings will present that of 
the treasurer. Officers of the Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul and Duluth local organiza- 
tions will report their recent activities, 
and committees will then be appointed. 

“Who Pays for the Rope?” will be the 
subject of an address by John M. Hart- 
ley, secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of America, Retail and Wholesale. L. 
R. Drinkall, of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, will speak on “Care of Electrical 
Equipment.” 

The second day of the convention will 
be “Dunwoody Day,” with demonstra- 
tions of sweet goods, icings, pastries, 
etc., being given at that institution un- 
der the direction of A. F. Gerhard, head 
of the baking school. He will be as- 
sisted by Mr. Hofer and A. B. Loth. 

C. H. Jannsen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, will 
be the first speaker on June 28. He will 
be followed by Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, University of Minne- 
sota, who will speak on “Flour.” George 
S. Titus, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, will explain “What 
Quality Means to the Housewife,” and 
George Chussler, Jr., of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, will discuss “Intelli- 
gent Association Efforts.” Mr. Gerhard 
will then take up “Shop Losses,” after 
which Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, will speak on “Merchan- 
dising.” Mr. Bede will then consider 
“Trade Conditions in Country Districts.” 
This will be followed by a question box 
and discussion, led by Mr. Gerhard. 

Officers will be elected in the after- 
noon, and the convention city for next 
year chosen. 

oo 
VIRGINIA MILL TRANSFER 

Ricumonp, Va.—The Cow Creek Mill, 
Tidewater, Va., has been sold by Dr. 
H. A. Tabb to W. W. Noble, retired to- 
bacco magnate of Winston-Salem, N..C. 
The price is said to have exceeded $30,- 
000. It is understood that Mr. Noble 
will enlarge the plant, which enjoys a 
wide business among merchants and 
farmers of Gloucester and adjoining 
counties, and erect a feed store to be op- 
erated in connection therewith. The 
property has been in the hands of the 
Tabb family for 50 years or more, Dr. 
Tabb inheriting the plant from his fa- 
ther, the late John Newstead Tabb. 

o> 
IGLEHEART ACQUIRES MILL 

InpranapPouis, Inp.—Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., which during the 
past few years has taken over a number 
of small concerns in that section of In- 
diana, including the Spink Milling Co., 
Washington, Ind., and some mills in 
Knox County, has added another com- 
pany to its list. The Harris Milling Co., 
Washington, which has been owned by 
the same family for 50 years, has been 
purchased by the Evansville concern. 
The new owners say the acquisition will 
be used as a feed mill and a headquar- 
ters for flour and other grain buying, 
but no flour will be produced in the 
future. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Based on the volume of business spring 
wheat mills have been doing the last few 
weeks, they might just as well have 
closed up shop and gone on a vacation. 
For the week ending May 26, mills re- 
porting sold less than 25 per cent of 
their capacity, while the percentage for 
the current week thus far is even small- 
er. Evidently, buyers have been influ- 
enced by the holiday. 

Little Interest Shown. — While the 
wheat market showed a net gain last 
week, it had no effect upon buyers. Only 
those whose stocks are about depleted 
showed any interest. Millers do not look 
for any heavy bookings, for the reason 
that the larger buyers are covered. Still, 
there are many medium-sized ones who 
are not thought to have bought far in 
advance, and their failure to respond to 
market strength has been in a sense dis- 
appointing. Apparently, they are going 
to take their time and buy moderately 
on breaks. 

Directions Less Free.—Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in less freely. While this 
perhaps is only natural, millers are 
somewhat disappointed. A good many 
doubtful contracts have been canceled 
and gotten out of the way, but even 
some of the old-established concerns 
have orders on mill books that ought to 
have been cleaned up by now. 

Clears, like patents, are temporarily 
in light request. A good many mills 
have both first and second clear to offer 
for prompt shipment. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 29 Year ago 

| ere ee $8.15 @8.90 $8.50@8.70 
Standard patent ..... 8.00@8.50 8.10@8.20 
Second patent ....... 7.80@8.10 7.80@8.00 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.25@7.45 7.40@7.50 
First clear, jute*..... 6.60@6.75 6.40@6.60 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.90 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.10@8.25 7.30@7.45 
Graham, standard .... 7.05@7.15 6.95@7.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


An indifferent inquiry is still reported 
for semolinas. Occasionally a small fac- 
tor is in the market for near-by ship- 
ment, but the larger interests, having 
their needs covered and operating only 
part time, show little or no interest. 
Durum millers feel that activity is over 
for the remainder of the crop year and, 
consequently, are turning their attention 
to getting old contracts cleaned up. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 3%e, special grade 
and durum patent 3%c, and No. 3 semo- 
lina 35%ce. 

In the week ending May 26, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 48,127 
bbls durum products, compared with 
42,204, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 460,800 204,962 44 
Previous week .. 460,800 229,548 50 
Tee BOP cccecee 460,800 220,173 48 
Two years ago... 529,200 203,717 38 
Three years ago. 548,700 128,335 23 
Four years ago.. 564,600 214,124 38 
Five years ago... 561,100 217,530 38 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,325 bbls last week, 1,302 
in the previous week, 1,800 a year ago, 
and 1,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 





ported to The Northwestern Miller, ‘with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 312,900 147,977 47 
Previous week .. 383,100 188,966 49 
Year ago ....... 440,700 217,702 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 231,949 55 
Three years ago. 433,890 189,431 44 
Four years ago.. 426,690 201,575 47 
Five years ago... 333,900 136,154 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
April 28 73 71,450 221,305 223,171 5,171 1,614 
May 65 70 70,450 219,760 201,953 9,174 3,504 
May 12 68 69,350 228,036 208,282 6,675 2,887 
May 19 63 63,850 188,966 188,102 6,146 1,086 
May 26 55 52,150 147,977 154,302 357 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 26, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (900’s omitted) : 


om Output, ---Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ..10,031 8,464 
St. Pawl ..c0s. 329 429 26 23 
Duluth-Sup. .. 791 674 eee eee 
Outside ....... 8,697 8,188 184 114 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation May 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills, 

NOTES 


The Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved into its new $1,000,000 build- 
ing. 

To date, deliveries of wheat against 
May contracts in Minneapolis total 1,- 
140,000 bus. 


S. F. Dudley, a flour broker of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., visited old friends in Min- 
neapolis May 28-29. 


C. A. Ogden, Illinois representative of 
the Commander Milling Co., is visiting 
the home office this week. 


At the close, May 26, May wheat in 
Minneapolis stood 3%4c bu under a year 
ago, while May rye was 13%4c higher. 

Charles R. Martin, manager of the 
Los Angeles, Cal., branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis 
this week. 


The annual golf tournament of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
be held June 19 at White Bear Lake, 
near St. Paul. 


M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
expects to arrive in Minneapolis June 1 
to attend to the convention preliminaries. 

John Somerville Ruenitz, son of F. A. 
Ruenitz, president of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., will graduate from 
the local high school May 31, an honor 
student. 

A. B. Sparboe, of the export depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills .Co., 
recently returned from an extended trip 
to European and North African flour 
markets. 

R. W. Mitchell, of the American Bak- 
ery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., was 
in Minneapolis late in the week and at- 
tended the chemists’ meeting the evening 
of May 25. 

Miss Anna-M. Dinsmore, ‘for many 
years treasurer of the McCaull-Dins- 
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more Co., a prominent Minneapolis grain 
concern, died May 27. Her brother, 
Ross A; Dinsmore, is vice president of 
the company. 


Mrs. Alexander Wallace, of Belfast, 
Ireland, arrived in Minneapolis this week, 
and will spend the summer with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Skinner. 
Mr. Skinner is local manager for the 
Chase Bag Co. 


Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic. Association, and C. 
T. Vandenover, secretary of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, are in Seattle, 
Wash., attending an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing on the grain 
rate structure in the West. 


Suits against the government to col- 
lect interest totaling $13,617 on excess 
income taxes levied against them in 
1917 and since repaid were filed last 
week by the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
the Commander Milling Co. and the Em- 
pire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Dr. C. Van der Lee, chemist for Noury 
& Van der Lande, Deventer, Holland, is 
in Minneapolis, and will stay here until 
after the millers’ and chemists’. conven- 
tion next week. Dr. Van der Lee is 
particularly interested in mill laborator- 
ies, and testing and scoring of loaves. 


J. K. Howie, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., has re- 
cently sold 21 electro magnetic separa- 
tors, 3 electric generators, 22 centrifugal 
aspirators, 2 Juby drive receiving separa- 
tors with a capacity each of 15,000 bus 
per hour, and a 350-bu per hour Niagara 
wheat washer. 

Arthur R. Helm, former assistant dis- 
trict sales manager for the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, last week 
was appointed operating manager of 
Jefferson Airways, Inc., a division of 
the Jefferson Transportation System. 
He will select pilots, develop schedules 
and supervise operation. 

H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will leave Minneapolis June 2 
on a tour of the central and eastern 
states. In the early part of June he 
will attend the annual convention of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants in New York City, and later will 
address meetings of the Piedmont 
Millers’ Association and the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association. At the latter 
gathering Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, will 
be one of the speakers. 

ovo 


MONTANA 

Flour buyers evidently realize that the 
trend of the wheat market on the bal- 
ance of this crop is entirely dependent 
on weather conditions in the wheat grow- 
ing sections. Those who covered their 
crop requirements before the late ad- 
vance are viewing the situation with com- 
posure, and those who must have sup- 
plies at this time are shopping around, 
and as a rule are able to pick up a little 
resale flour below mill limits. Under 
such conditions, new business is neces- 
sarily very light. Old orders on mill 
books are of fair volume, however, and 
production continues at a good percent- 
age. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 
cotton 98’s, May 26: first patent, $8 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.80; first clear, $7.50. 

* a 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, and 
Mr. Orr, traffic manager of the company, 
also. L. F. Nicholls, traffic manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, are 
attending the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rate hearing at Seattle. 


oo 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was no noticeable change in flour 
conditions last week. Sales were hard 
to negotiate, as most buyers evidently 
have their present needs taken care of, 
either by stocks in hand or on mill con- 
tracts. The hand-to-mouth business that 


-was taken on appeared to come princi- 


pally from buyers compelled to fill needs 
on account of low stocks. There was 
aed for clear, but mills had none to 
sell. ’ 

New durum business was light and 
scattered, and for prompt shipment. 
Shipping orders for delivery of old con- 
tracts are enabling holders to work along 


May 30, 1928 


without committing themselves to pey 
obligations. 
Quotations, May 26, at Duluth-Sy. 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 

1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.80@8.15 $8.05 @8 99 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.60 7.80@8 9: 
First clear, jute ..... 6.75@7.15 6.65 @6.99 
Second clear, jute.... 5.95@6.20 Q 


5.70 @5.95 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


. Output Pet, of 

bbls activity 

gS er 17,760 48 

SUOVIOUD WOE 2c cccccccces 16,210 44 

WOOP BHO wcccccsccccsccces 13,385 36 

TWO FOOTE AMO ..ccciccces 21,545 58 
NOTES 


William Dalrymple, grain, and F, BR. 
Carr, of the Hallet & Carey Co., Min- 
neapolis, were in Duluth last week, 

Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
and E. S. Westbrook, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, were on 
*change last week. 


Edward Fisher, New York representa- 
tive of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co, 
and J. S. Hoger, New York exporter, 
were here last week. 


E. J. Morris, who has been with C, ¢. 
Wyman & Co. in their Duluth ofiice, wil] 
take the place with Turle & Co. left 
vacant by the death of G. E. Peterson. 

F. G. Carison, 
oS 


PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL POOL 


The program for the third interna- 
tional wheat pool conference, to be held 
at Regina, Sask., June 5-7, will include 
speakers from the United States, Can- 
ada, England and Australia. 

Registration and reports will occupy 
the morning of the opening session. In 
the afternoon the Hon. C. M. Hamilton, 
minister of agriculture for Saskatche- 
wan, will give the official welcome of the 
province to the delegates, Colonel James 
McAra, mayor, welcoming them to the 
city of Regina. Speakers will then dis- 
= grain, dairy products, fruit and cot- 
on. 

Grain marketing policies and practices 
will be considered on the morning of the 
second day, with marketing problems be- 
ing taken up in the afternoon. 

On June 7, organization problems and 
policies will be considered from various 
standpoints. 

Banquets will be held each evening of 
the convention’s duration. 

oo 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for May 23 
says: “The second week of navigation 
has resulted in another big reduction in 
terminal stocks—almost 1,000,000 bus. 
These stocks, which on May 5 were a 
little over 5,000,000, were reduced within 
two weeks by over one third, to a little 
over 3,000,000, Of this stock, three 
fourths may be expected to clear for ex- 
port before July 1. In Chicago, the prin- 
cipal option market, the contract stock 
is only 333,000 bus, evidently insufficient 
to fill outstanding short sales for May, 
as 50,000 were bought last week at Min- 
neapolis to forward all-rail to Chicago. 
A new top for the crop seems probable 
before May contracts are liquidated.” 

oS 
NEW OMAHA GRAIN FIRM 

Omana, Nes.—The board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange has ap- 
proved application for membership of 
the Bell-Trimble Grain Co., a newly in- 
corporated firm. F. C. Bell is president 
and secretary, and James Trimble is vice 
president and treasurer. The company 
will transact a general grain and com- 
mission business. 

Mr. Bell has been associated with the 
Updike Grain Corporation for 19 years, 
and was president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange during 1926. Mr. Trimble has 
been connected with the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co. for about 14 years. 


<_< 
NEW BAKING INQUIRY URGED 
Robert M. La Follette, senator from 
Wisconsin, last week introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to “reinstate” its 
complaint against the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. 
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‘Uolume Sales or ‘Profitable Sales 


By Willis C. Helm 


Vice President of the Russell--7iller Milling Co. 


From His Address at the Recent Convention of the Millers’ National Federation in Chicago 


T is hardly likely in these days that any mer- 

chant mill can sell enough of its product at 

a direct profit to give it a reasonable percent- 

age of activity. All of us must find an outlet 

for a portion of our output at prices some- 
what lower than can be claimed as directly profitable. 
As a rule the so-called profitable orders entail a higher 
per barrel selling cost than the volume orders, so that 
it is entirely logical to make lower prices on_ the 
latter. If it were possible to set up a perfect analysis 
of selling costs on the two classes of business, no doubt 
some of the volume business would, after all, show a 
direct profit, even though yielding slightly less than 
our average conversion charge. 

I think one of the most difficult problems confront- 
ing every miller in late years has been to determine 
how far down into his conversion cost he should go 
in the acceptance of volume orders. Most of us have 
been in the business a good many years and can 
readily hark back to the time when 35@40c covered 
total conversion cost. In those days the extra cost of 
power, labor, and miscellaneous items for operating 
the mill over the cost of shutting down, probably 
amounted to 15@20c. Thus there was a “twilight 
zone” of about 20c bbl, possibly 25c, between the price 
that covered complete overhead and the price at which 
it was better to shut down the mill, and save wear and 
tear, than to take the business. With a range of 25c 
bbl between the distinctly profitable order and the 
absolutely unprofitable order, it was not very difficult 
for the miller to know how far he could afford to cut 
the price in order to keep the wheels turning. 

Today, according to the official Federation figures, 
the average conversion cost for some 56 reporting mills 
is more than $1 bbl, selling and overhead included. It 
is true that a good many mills are able to sustain a 
considerably lower conversion charge than this, either 
by maintaining a higher percentage of activity than the 
rest of us can attain, or by closer economies of organi- 
zation, especially in the selling department. These 
are in an enviable position, although general report 
and gossip does not always credit these low cost pro- 
ducers with the largest earnings. 

We would all be inclined to dispense with high 
field selling cost, undertaking to market our product 
from our offices and through brokers, if we did not 
feel quite sure that the field salesman manages some- 
how to earn for us a profit on the money invested in 
him. So, while recognizing that any average cost 
figure which we may take is far above the schedule 
of a number of our members, we must base our discus- 
sion on somewhere near average conditions; and $1 
bbl, assumed for arguments’ sake as the present day 
conversion charge, is certainly below the average. 

Now when we close the mill for want of running 
orders, nearly all of this dollar expense continues. 
When operation is resumed, some extra fuel is burned 
and a number of operatives are brought back to their 
posts. The difference between operating expense and 
shutdown expense is only about 20@25c per bbl of 
capacity. (In this statement I refer to active mills 
taking temporary shutdowns as they come. Naturally 
a mill closed permanently or for months at a time 
can stop more of its overhead.) Thus while cost of 
operating over shutting down has increased only slight- 
ly since the good old days, the full operating and 
overhead cost has risen for a given mill from 40c, let 
us say, to $1 bbl. The “twilight zone”—the range 

tween the price that pays full cost and the price 
at which one is worse off to operate than to shut down 
—has jumped at the same time to 75c or 80c, so it has 
become far more difficult for a miller to draw the line 
when he deems a price cut necessary, and say “thus 
far and no further.” 


The Continuous Operation Psychology 


OW enters the overworked term “psychology” into 
the question. Throughout the business life of most 
of us it has been regarded as fundamental to pros- 
perity that a flour mill be operated continuously. We 
have regarded 24-hour operation as necessary, not only 
for the payment of overhead, but for the uniform 
quality of our product. With this double incentive we 
strive to keep the wheels turning 24 hours a day, and 
we make our immediate need of running orders our 
excuse for a deeper price cut than our own sound 
Judgment tells us we should make. 
This idea that a flour mill must run 24 hours a 
yY seems to have come down to us from a previous 
generation. The old-time grist miller did not think 
it necessary to operate day and night in order to make 
4 living. But when the milling revolution occurred in 


the 70’s, the introduction of the roller mill and the 
middlings purifier so improved flour quality and cheap- 
ened production that the new mills swept the trade, 
and naturally found it good business to operate con- 
tinuously, as they were able to do at good margins 
of profit. A little later, when milling had gone over 
completely to the new system and margins were re- 
duced by general competition, it was natural that the 
idea should linger in the minds of the millers that 
24-hour operation was essential to best results. Doubt- 
less waterpower was also a factor. With the advan- 
tage of low power cost it was a pity to let the power 
go to waste, so the mill must run constantly. As 
milling equipment became more complex there grew 
up the idea that uniformity of quality could not be 
maintained with daily starting up and shutting down 
of the plant. The policy of continuous operation fitted 
those times and was eminently proper. There was a 
great export outlet for flour, and the surplus product 
could be sold, if not at a direct profit, at least to 
better advantage than closing the plant. 


The Governing Statistical Situation 


B UT all these conditions have changed in more recent 

years, until here we are today with 200,000,000 
bbls annual capacity striving to push itself on to a 
domestic trade of a little over 100,000,000. The old 
psychology is still working to the extent that most 
millers believe that profits cannot be counted upon 
until at least 65 to 75 per cent of activity is attained. 
I believe this psychology is utterly false today. There 
are perhaps half a dozen industries the nature of which 
requires continuous plant operation. In practically 
all other lines of endeavor a living is earned, if at all, 
by daytime effort—plants, stores and offices are closed 
at sundown. Overhead expense goes on in other busi- 
ness exactly as it goes on in the milling industry, but. 
we millers are the only ones silly enough to believe 
that it cannot be paid by the product of daytime op- 
eration. 

As.to uniformity of quality, a few of us can testify 
that our mills, with the most complex equipment, in- 
cluding wheat washing machinery, located in the cold- 
est climate of the United States, are shut down at 
night and started in the morning with no fear of 
quality variations. 

Now isn’t it about time for the American miller to 
stand up like a man and face a statistical condition 
over which he has no control? Isn’t he due to admit 
by this time that the brains of the industry are not 
all in his organization, and that he cannot hope to 
“outsmart” all his competitors by achieving 75, 80 or 
90 per cent of operation, when the highest possible 
average for the industry is 55 per cent? If he will but 
discard a psychology that may have been good 40 
years ago, but which is utterly and inexcusably bad 
today, and will accept 55 or even 60 per cent activity 
as a fair goal for his business, is there any reason 
on earth why he should not make a good profit out of 
that volume? 

You have at hand the testimony of at least a few 
reputable milling companies of the country that they 
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Color Scheme 


Blue skies and a copper sun 
Coszily warm the yellow grain; 
Black clouds, when day is done, 
Herald cooling, grayish rain. 


Red bins will store the wheat 

For white mills to grind. Then— 

Bread’s sold on Bakery Street 

To Black, White and Yellow men. 
John Trimalchio. 
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have deliberately and definitely departed from the old 
tradition which they followed for years, and that they 
are happier and more prosperous as a result. Per- 
haps they do not care so much as you think whether 
or not you follow their example, but they have found 
the new policy so simple, so effective and so good that 
they want you to share in the satisfaction they have 
found. Some of them, with several plants, have per- 
manently closed certain ones. Others with one plant 
have curtailed its capacity or shortened its operating 
hours,—but they have done this voluntarily, following 
a distinct change of policy. In other words, they have 
first decided to abandon the fight for unprofitable 
volume business; they have set up a restricted sales 
budget of not to exceed 60 per cent of capacity. They 
have determined to merchandise their product profit- 
ably and to be satisfied if they can soundly merchan- 
dise 50 to 60 per cent of all the flour they could make. 

Now what you volume chasers do not seem to 
realize is that the moment this determination has been 
reached, just at that moment better prices are ob- 
tained on the product sold and distinct economies of 
operation are attained. You know that when you have 
sold one customer a round lot of flour at less than 
cost, you or your salesman finds it harder to ask your 
full price from the next customer. You cannot corral 
all of the profitable business first at full price and then 
go after just enough volume business to give you 
your desired annual total. You must from the first 
day of the year strive for the coveted volume business 
and sandwich it in with the profit bearing orders. It 
is just humanly impossible for any miller to keep up 
the struggle for a volume business without lowering 
the price level in that trade which he counts on for 
his profits. Moreover, the sustained effort for volume 
means an extended organization ready to meet peak 
load requirements, extra field selling expense, extra 
telegraph and telephone bills, extra trade losses, addi- 
tional hedging and other hazards, and a greater burden, 
of feed and byproduct flours to depress the market 
on their grades. 


The Lowest Round of Price Cutting 


NQUESTIONABLY, millers have during the past 

year sounded a greater depth of price cutting than 
we have ever known before. It is common knowledge 
that volume sales have been made during this crop 
year that netted little if anything above wheat cost 
to the miller. Certainly, such sales have been made 
at figures that have put the balance sheet in worse 
shape than if the business had been passed and the 
mill had shut down. Is there any conceivable excuse 
for taking business on such terms? I submit that a 
miller who says he must make such sales in order to 
maintain his position had far better lose his position. 
Some of us, at least, hope we will never have to main- 
tain a position by selling our product at a greater loss 
than that of shutting up shop. 

There is one more consideration that ought to enter 
the mind of a miller in his quest for volume business. 
He cannot deny that in making these ridiculous price 
cuts he lowers the general price level for all. We have 
learned by bitter experience not to expect too much 
consideration in this “cut-throat” business of ours. 
Yet we millers are not bad fellows at heart. We know 
the soundness of a few business axioms at least, and 
we do know that some consideration of the competitive 
situation is good for the business;—and when we 
sharpen our pencils and reach that point in our cost 
figuring when the inner voice speaks and tells us we 
have gone far enough for our own good, certainly at 
that point, if we are still tempted, we could afford to 
pause and consider what we are doing to the other 
fellow and to the industry at large by our effort to 
“hog” the business. 

I have said that a few millers have definitely turned 
their backs upon the extremely low price volume busi- 
ness. I have assured you that they have found it 
profitable to do so. They have been surprised, hap- 
pily, at the results in their profit and loss sheet. They 
have even found a comfort in the conduct of their 
business that they did not know was possible. My plea 
is that you accept this statement in all sincerity; that 
you try the experiment of a limited sales budget—a 
percentage of activity that is reasonably consistent 
with your pro rata share of all of the business of the 
country. Those of us who have done this do not pose 
as reformers—we do not ask you to sacrifice anything 
that is good. We ask you to take our word for it 
that it is the better and sounder course of the two, both 
of which we have tried, and that if you also will try 
it, you will be pleased with the results. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour markets in the Southwest are 
little changed. Strength in wheat pre- 
miums and a softening of millfeed values 
resulted in slightly higher quotations for 
all grades of flour last week, the ad- 
vance ranging 15@25c bbl, and_ this 
tended to limit sales to instances where 
there was more or less pressing need 
for near-by supplies. Purchases were, 
consequently, in no case of large volume. 
A few mills and some brokers had a fair- 
ly good week. 

A light and inconsistent inquiry exists 
for new crop flour, but ideas of buyers 
are far below a basis which would in- 
vite discussion. 

Shipping Directions Fair. — Instruc- 
tions are in moderately good volume, a 
marked improvement being notable with 
one or two Kansas City mills, although 
others are producing less flour than a 
week ago. On the whole, the percentage 
of activity is above that of a year ago. 

Export Business Quiet—tLittle busi- 
ness is being done by southwestern mills, 
either with Europe or Latin America. 
Prices are somewhat above the levels at 
which sales could be made. Quotations, 
basis bulk, Kansas City: export straight, 
$6.35@6.90 bbl; first clear, $5.70@6.60; 
second clear, $4.70@5.30. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 26, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $8.05@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.65 
@8; straight, $7.45@7.70; first clear, $6 
@6.75; second clear, $4.95@6. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 





63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 20-26 ...... 315,360 183,235 58 
Previous week .. 315,360 187,134 59 
Year Qo ......- $38,760 191,202 59 
Two years ago... 330,960 147,433 43 
PIVO<VORT AVETARS 2c cccccsececcrsces 49 
TORPOGP GUOTERS oo cccsccececccesse 50 
KANSAS CITY 
May 20-26 ...... 197,700 156,580 79 
Previous week .. 197,700 135,968 68 
WORF BRO cc icc 175,500 129,837 73 
Two years ago... 151,500 88,657 58 
PUVOsVORF GSVOTABS 2c. ccsesecccscece 70 
TON=FORF GVEVARS 2 crcccsccveccvess 62 
WICHITA 
May 20-26 ...... 62,400 32,905 53 
Previous week .. 62,400 36,332 58 
RE a6 4:0 6:40 62,400 49,174 78 
Two years ago... 62,400 33,631 62 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 20-26 ...... 47,400 25,984 55 
Previous week .. 47,400 35,092 74 
ere ee 47,400 36,344 77 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,349 $5 
SALINA 
May 20-26 ...... 46,800 28,036 60 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,739 66 
TORT BHO ccccces 37,800 28,516 75 
Two years ago... 35,400 27,176 76 
ATCHISON 
May 20-26 ...... 30,900 26,231 85 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,015 84 
eee GOO 650508 29,700 28,249 95 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,350 82 
OMAHA 
May 20-26 ...... 27,300 23,522 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,580 101 
ZORF ABO ccceccs 27,300 22,853 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,162 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ee | SPerrrerrreerrrrrereritre rs cia 43 
PROVIOUR WEE .ccccccccceccesescescess 26 
WORE BBO ccccvccccensccevesesdssecvesecse 36 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 7 quiet, 9 slow and 
16 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
8,337 bbls last week, 11,957 in the pre- 


vious week, 26,238 a year ago, and 10,194 
two years ago. 
NOTES 
Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co., returned last 
week from the Southeast. 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, spent last week 
calling on trade in the central states. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, is visiting in Kansas 
City. 

South and west of Salina some wheat 
fields were badly ‘damaged by hail last 
week. About 30,000 acres were affected, 
and may cause a loss of 600,000 bus 
wheat. 


E. A, Witter, Kansas City millfeed 
broker, was in Minneapolis and Chicago 
early last week and went to West Baden 
later for the feed manufacturers’ con- 
vention. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is expected to return this week from the 
East, where he has been since the Fed- 
eration convention at Chicago. 


Mills depending on the Kansas City 
market for milling wheat had difficulty 
in filling their requirements last week. 
The first three days, receipts were 75 
cars, and on Tuesday only nine were re- 
ceived. 


R. K. Peek, Kansas City manager of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., New York, 
reports that work on the Kansas City 
plant of his company is nearing comple- 
tion. He plans to have it in operation 
within 20 days. 


George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., and J. P. 
Parks, Kansas City millfeed broker, at- 
tended the convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association at 
West Baden, Ind., May 24-26. 


Missouri wheat has enjoyed extremely 
favorable growing conditions the past 
fortnight, after a very poor showing 
earlier in the year. Most areas have 
sufficient moisture now, and nearly all of 
the wheat is in the jointing stage. 


E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
has moved his offices from Topeka, Kan- 
sas, where they have been for many 
years, to the general offices of the league 
in the Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City. 


Effective June 15, the Continental Ex- 
port Co. will discontinue its Kansas City 
office and open a branch in St. Louis. 
S. S. Carlisle, manager of the local of- 
fice, will be in charge of the St. Louis 
division. The company has leased the 
2,000,000-bu elevator in St. Louis be- 
longing to the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


L. E. Moses, Kansas City, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, is 
on a trip to milling centers in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, visiting millers and 
discussing trade matters. He will be 
away about a week. Mr. Moses spent 
part of last week in Nebraska on a simi- 
lar mission. Millers of the latter state 
predict a wheat crop for Nebraska of 
about 50,000,000 bus. 


There was more bidding for new crop 
wheat by Kansas City firms last week. 
The accepted basis was 3c over Kansas 
City July for June shipment, delivered 
here, 2c over for first half of July and 
lc over for all-July loading. The bid 
was for No. 1 hard, with 11 per cent 
protein. Daily purchases were reported 
small, and not more than 250,000 bus 
have been purchased thus far, it is esti- 
mated. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business with central Kansas 
mills was slightly improved last week, 
with inquiry more active and bookings 
in considerably greater volume. Sales 
were mostly small and for early ship- 
ment. Export inquiry also showed im- 
provement, but buyers were too far out 
of line to permit of sales. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly satisfactory. Quo- 
tations, May 26, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.20@8.70 bbl; 
straight, $7.80@8.20; first clear, $6.40 
@6.50. 

NOTES 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has left for 
Mexico, Mo., to attend commencement 
exercises of his son, Glenn. 


Theodore A. Hiebert, of the sales de- 
partment of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, is on a three 
weeks’ trip calling on connections in the 
South. 


H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, is ex- 
pected home this week from an extended 
trip which took him to the eastern sea- 
board. 


J. C. Regier, president and manager of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has returned from a visit in the 
central states. He also attended the 
Federation meeting in Chicago. 

A. L. Jacobson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
returned from a trip through Michigan 
with the mill’s representative, B. J. War- 
ner, and from attending the Federation 
meeting in Chicago. 

H. A. Davis, manager of the Kansas 
Grain Co., found wheat everywhere be- 
tween here and Scott County, in the ex- 
treme western part of the state, in well- 
nigh perfect condition, on a crop inspec- 
tion trip last week. 

Adam Ziegler, newly appointed sales 
representative for the William Kelly 
Milling Co. in several eastern states, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, visited the 
home offices last week. He formerly was 
superintendent of the Pfaff Baking Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


2} 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


There was an exceptionally quiet flour 
demand last week, purchases being con- 
fined to single and mixed cars. While 
some reports of large bookings were 
made, local mills did not share in this 
business. 

No export inquiry is being received, 
premiums on wheat making flour prices 
from this section out of line. Mills have 
very few overdue contracts, and addi- 
tional sales will have to be made shortly. 

Mills in this section are operating on 
an average of 50 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has re- 
turned from a week’s trip in the central 
states. 


Percival Wilson, vice president of the 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 
and Mrs. Wilson, are visiting in Minne- 
apolis. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, has 
returned to his desk after a week’s ill- 
ness occasioned by an infected throat. 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, and 
Mrs. Lysle, have returned from Chicago, 
during which they attended the meetings 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 


oc 


SALINA 


Flour sales were quiet last week. Do- 
mestic buyers are coming into the mar- 
ket only when necessary, and exporters 
are out almost entirely. Specifications 
are improved. Quotations, May 24, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$8.10@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@8; 
straight, $7.75@7.80. 


NOTES 


The first group meeting of grain deal- 
ers for 1928, called by E. J. Smiley, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Grain Deal- 
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ers’ Association, was an event here on 
May 29. 

The death of J. A. Haseltine, termeg 
the Wheat King of Mitchell County 
Kansas, occurred last week. Mr. Hasel. 
tine was among the first farmers in cep. 
tral Kansas to use power machinery, 
and for a number of years had used 
the combine. 

The Weber Flour Mills Co. has been 
granted a charter by the state board. A 
capital stock issue of 8,400 shares with 
a stated value of $50 each has been av- 
thorized. Incorporators are J. J. Vanier, 
Guy T. Helvering, C. W. Burch, B. |, 
Litowich and La Rue Royce, all of Sa- 
lina. 

oS 


OKLAHOMA 
The nearness of harvest was reflected 
in the slow sales of flour last week. Lit- 
tle new business was reported by Okla- 
homa millers. Prices were on the up- 
ward trend, there being a 20¢ advance on 
May 24. No exports are reported. Quo- 
tations, May 26: hard wheat short pat- 
ent, $8.30 bbl; soft wheat short patent, 

$8.50; standard patent, $7.80. 


NOTES 


The Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. is building a large warehouse, 


Myron Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., has joined a party 
of friends on an annual fishing cruise 
down, the White River in Arkansas. 


Richard Garrett, formerly manager of 
the Ada (Okla.) Milling Co. and later of 
Madill, has gone to Kansas City, where 
he will be assistant manager of the 
Rosedale Milling Co. 

Dr. T. A. Jones has purchased the in- 
terests of John D. Garner and Roy 
Frimire in the Thomas (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., and will assume active man- 
agement of the business. 


The $1,000,000 building program of the 
Texas City (Texas) Terminal Railway is 
expected to be under way in a short 
time. A new concrete pier, an improved 
grain elevator, and warehouse with mod- 
ern sprinkler system are planned, and 
bids are being received. 


C. C. Thomas, of the National Biscuit 
Co., has been made district sales man- 
ager at Kansas City, with jurisdiction 
over Oklahoma City territory. He has 
been associated with the company for 25 
years, being formerly at Hammond, I[nd., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio. 


oo 


NEBRASKA 


The volume of flour trade last week 
was slightly better, although by no means 
large. Buyers continued to hold off for 
a further decline. Some larger buyers 
were in the market for just enough to 
supply their immediate requirements. 
Such orders as were booked were for 
quick shipment. Shipping directions on 
old contracts for patents and clears came 
in fairly well. 

* * 

James E. Cossairt, formerly in the 
milling business at Platte Center, Neb. 
has accepted a position as manager of 
the Columbus (Neb.) Milling Co., effec- 
tive June 1. 

oo] 


JARDINE TERMS PROTEIN 
GRADES IMPRACTICABLE 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, advises 
the Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry that he does not believe to be 
practicable the proposal of Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, that the 
United States grain standards act be 
made to comprehend classes based on the 
protein content of wheat. In a letter to 
the committee the secretary said that the 
plan is “not workable in the light of 
present day grain inspection.” 

Nils Olsen, assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, said 
that standards based on protein con- 
tent are of concern in certain sections 
only, while established grades should be 
universally applicable. He said there 
would be difficulty in securing sufficient 
competent chemists to do the laboratory 
work required by a protein content sys- 
tem of classification. 
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CHICAGO 


There was little activity in bread 
flours last week. The opinion prevails, 
however, that stocks are getting low, and 
some good sales can be expected soon. 
Soft winters are moving better than 
bread flours. 

Spring Wheat Flowr—Some of the 
large mills say they are doing a fair 
small lot business, but most dealers de- 
scribe the market as exceedingly dull. 
Buyers are using up stocks, and if in 
need of flour take on small lots only. 
Dealers are a little more optimistic over 
prospects for improved business later on. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Scattered sales 
of one- and two-car lots made up the 
bulk of the business in hard winters. 
Buyers are waiting for more definite 
crop information before entering the 
market in a large way. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A fair business 
continues in soft winters, and one sale 
of 2,500 bbls was put through. Mills in 
the Midwest are getting some of it, but 
Pacific Coast flour is receiving the at- 
tention of many. Pie bakers are using 
this kind of flour, and jobbers are begin- 
ning to try it out to see how it works. 
Pacific Coast flour is being quoted 
around $7.15@7.50 bbl, jute, which is un- 
der prices from mills in this territory. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 19, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.45@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.10@7.70, first clear $6.40@6.85, second 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$7.40@8, 95 per cent patent $7.50@7.65, 
straight $7@7.40, first clear $5.65@6.50; 
soft winter short patent $7.80@9, stand- 
ard patent $7.65@8.25, straight $7.50@ 
7.95, first clear $6.50@7.15. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas was of 
moderate proportions. Macaroni manu- 
facturers whose stocks are running down 
are only buying as needed, so current 
bookings are exceedingly light. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. On May 26, No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 4%%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 4c; No. 3 semolina, 
38%c; durum patent, 3%,@4c; special 
grade, 37. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BU Peeee Ere rrr 29,600 74 
BUOVIOMD WOO occ he cccsces 29,473 74 
MEE cciee sh os ag uiwen see 35,000 88 
TWO FEATS ABO ..ccccccees 36,000 90 


NOTES 


A. G. Bemmels, secretary of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called 
on the trade here last week. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
last week sold at $15,950 and $16,500. 
There are more offered, with buyers in- 
different. 

M. E. Marquardt, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, stopped in Chicago on May 25 
on his return from a several days’ visit 
at Kansas City. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, called at this office 
May 25. He was returning from an 
eastern trip. 

G. B. Hubbard, traffic department, and 
G. E. Stilson, food products department, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, visited the concern’s local headquar- 
ters last week. 

W. E. Albright, manager of the Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co., has returned 
to Chicago from Kansas City, where he 
attended a three days’ sales conference 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

The Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has just published bulletin No. 72 on its 
High Duty magnetic clutches. It con- 
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tains very valuable data and information 
regarding the application of these 
clutches. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager, and T. 
T. Hogan, of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, visited the com- 
pany’s local office last week. Mr. Har- 
denbergh was returning from Swamp- 
cott, where he attended the New Eng- 
land bakers’ meeting, and Mr. Hogan 
was on his way home from a trip through 
Michigan. 

A meeting of the jobbers’ section of 
the Chicago Flour Club was held the 
evening of May 23 at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. There were 23 present, and 
C. C. Anthon presided. These meetings 
have been well attended, and much good 
has been accomplished in eliminating bad 
trade practices. 


Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, by a vote of 795 to 116, have 
adopted an amendment to its rules fa- 
voring ‘trading in stocks, bonds and other 
securities. It is not expected that this 
form of trading will commence for a 
long time, as adoption of rules and other 
formalities will require a great deal of 
work. 


Those who left for Pittsburgh the eve- 
ning of May 27 to attend the National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ meeting: V. J. 
Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., John W. 
Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co., and 
Walter F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co., who 
were delegates; C. C. Anthon, Chicago 
manager of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and president Chicago 
Flour Club; C. M. Yager, Jr., Modern 
Miller; B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent; 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, 
secretary of the Chicago Flour Club. 


A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, and A. C. 
Sturdevant, manager of the firm’s Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., office, stopped in Chicago 
May 24. They were returning from 
Kansas City. Frank C. Wilson, of the 
Wilson Bread Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
was also here that day, visiting the W. 
E. Long Co., and he accompanied Messrs. 
Cole and Sturdevant back to Pittsburgh. 
Mr, Cole, who is also president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, while 
here conferred with members of the lo- 
cal flour club regarding the convention 
at Pittsburgh. 

oo 


MILWAUKEE 


There is no demand for flour worth 
mentioning. The big bakers will not. 
buy at present levels. The trade is firm- 
ly convinced of the fact that the market 
has been manipulated in Chicago, and 
points to the crumbling of it as evidence 
for its belief. The grocery trade is 
not selling any flour to consumers. Small 
bakers and resort hotel owners are the 
only buyers in the market. Unless there 
is a big decline in prices it is contended 
there will be no future buying for the 
rest of this crop year. Top limits ad- 
vanced 15¢ last week, and prices were 
subject to considerable fluctuation. Quo- 
tations, May 26: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patents $7@8.30 bbl, 
straight $6.70@8, first clear $6.40@7.35, 
and second clear $5.10@6.15, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

No change in the status of the south- 
western flour market has been made. 
Lower limits were up 60c last week and 
top limits gained 15c on the higher cash 
wheat premiums and lower feed prices. 
One mill representative who has been 
traveling through the state the last six 
weeks said that conditions are the same 
in other cities as they are in Milwaukee, 
and that he had not for a long time re- 
ceived an order. Quotations, May 26: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
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$7.50@8.30 bbl, straight $7.45@7.75, and 
first clear $6.30@6.60, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Paul Riebs will join his father, J. M. 
Riebs, in the grain business at Milwau- 
kee on June 1. He has been manager 
of the Hotel Plaza the past three years. 


Farm leaders in Wisconsin have lauded 
the action of President Coolidge in veto- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill, as they 
state that the Wisconsin farmers would 
not have benefited by it, but on the other 
hand it would have increased their feed 
bills, with a resultant increase in the 
price of dairy products. Prior to the 
veto on the bill, A. L. Johnstone, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, sent 
a telegram to President Coolidge urging 
that the bill be vetoed as it was last 
year. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oC! 


REVISIONS ANNOUNCED IN 
UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


Several changes were announced last 
week in the Millers’ National Federation 
uniform sales contract in an effort to 
clarify what some millers regarded as 
ambiguous phrases. 

In the third line of the printed matter 
of the contract, “initial carrier at ship- 
ping point (basis freight rate in effect 
date of sale), freight allowed to” has 
been changed to read: “initial carrier at 
shipping point, freight (basis freight 
rate in effect date of sale), allowed to.” 

Changes made in the paragraph begin- 
ning “(3),” under the side head “Rights 
of the Seller,’ includéd the following: 
changing “charge” to “charge(s)”; add- 
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ing “or such carrying charges may be in- 
cluded in shipping invoice”; including 
“or again” after “the buyer is still,” 
immediately preceding “in default as to 
shipping instructions,” and _ inserting, 
after “or packages” in the same sen- 
tence, “or otherwise.” This sentence is 
appended to the paragraph: “Anything 
herein to the contrary notwithstanding, 
any extension granted as herein provided 
shall apply only to the shipment specifi- 
cally designated therein and shall not 
serve as an extension of all or any other 
remaining shipments, nor shall any such 
extension be considered a waiver of any 
right or rights which the seller may have 
hereunder.” 

In the final paragraph, under the fore- 
going side head, “at public or private 
sale” is added to “if the buyer shall fail 
or refuse to accept and pay for any 
shipment under this contract in accord- 
ance with the terms thereof, then the 
seller may resell.” 

At the recent meeting of the commit- 
tee on sales contracts the opinion was 
expressed that the changes adopted were 
not of sufficient importance to warrant 
millers discarding such supplies as they 
may have of the contract adopted July 
2, 1927. 

At the last session of the Federation’s 
annual meeting Frank J. Allen, chair- 
man of the committee on sales contract, 
made a verbal report to the effect that 
the committee had agreed upon the revi- 
sion, and that it would be submitted to 
Federation counsel. 

A motion was then passed instructing 
the committee on sales contract to pro- 
mulgate the revised form when approved 
by Federation counsel. Herbert J. Camp- 
bell, counsel for the Federation, ap- 
proved the form on May 22, 1928. 
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The Evart Produce Co., feed and 
grain, Penn Grove, Cal., recently suffered 
$1,500 damage by fire. 

H. M. Crites, owner of elevators at 
Mount Sterling, Ohio, and other places 
in that state, has broken ground for 
another at Ashville. 

The Pedigo-Jordan Feed Co. has been 
organized and incorporated at Beau- 
mont, Texas, by C. A. Pedigo and R. W. 
Jordan, and is reported contemplating 
establishment of a feed mill in that city. 

The store and warehouse of the Marion 
(Ind.) Flour & Feed Co. recently was 
damaged by fire. 

D. E. Rovey & Sons are operating the 
feed mill at Dexter, II. 

The Meyers Bros. Milling Co., Free- 
town, Ind., has opened a retail feed 
store. 

J. W. McDonald is making extensive 
repairs and improvements to his dairy 
feed plant at Smithville, Ga., and is en- 
larging the capacity of the mill by the 
installation of additional machinery and 
equipment. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. and_ the 
Whitaker Bros.’ Milling Co., Stillwell, 
Okla., have consolidated and incorporat- 
ed as one firm. 

The Victoria Elevator Co. has in- 
stalled a feed mill in its house at Cor- 
vuso, Minn. 

C. B. Munday & Co., 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated for $2,500, to deal in flour, feed, 
cereals, etc., by M. Hurton, R. Neal and 
J. J. Linderman. 

The Union Supply Co. has let a con- 
tract for a feed milling plant at Bur- 
bank, Cal. The building and equipment 
will cost $20,000, 

H. G. McClure will establish a rice and 
feed mill at Biggs, Cal., replacing the 
one recently burned. 

The Poultry Producers’ Association of 
Central California has opened a branch 
feed depot at Sonoma. 

The Finnegan & Russell Feed Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., capital $50,000, has 
been incorporated by T. W. Finnegan 
and William D. Russell. 

Thomas C. Neal, Hartford City, Ind., 
who established the first elevator there, 
died recently at his home. 

E. R. Brumwell has purchased the 
Solon (Iowa) Feed Mill, and reopened it. 

The Sweetzer (Ind.) Co-Operative 


Elevator has been sold to Martin Bros., 
La Fontaine, who will take possession 
immediately. 

Fire recently caused damage estimated 
at $5,000 to the Kingsbaker Feed & Fuel 
Yard, South Pasadena, Cal. E. E. Cohn 
is manager of the business. 

Arthur Ware and his sister, Mrs. Dela 
Holfeld, have taken over the Bryant 
(Wash.) Store, formerly known as the 
Central Feed & Grocery Co., from E. M. 
Floyd. 

The Thompson Feed Co., Chehalis, 
Wash., has completed a new office build- 
ing. 

A. A. Thompto, Inc., Northwood, Iowa, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to 
buy and sell grain, produce, etc. A. A. 
Thompto is president and manager. 

The Teske Coal, Flour & Feed Co., 
Chaska, Minn., has purchased a hammer 
mill for custom grinding. 

The Whole Wheat Mill, Williston, N. 
D., has been sold by the H. S. Williams 
estate to C. O. Harding and Frank Zenk. 
Mr. Zenk has been manager for some 
time, and will continue in that capacity. 

The St. Croix Shipping Association 
has purchased the buildings of the pow- 
dered milk plant at New Richmond, 
Wis., and will use the main building as 
a grain elevator, feed mill and ware- 
house. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Wertheimer & Deegan Feed 
Yards, Inc., Omaha, Neb., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

Fire which broke out in the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Emerado, N. D., burned 
about half the business section of the 
town, doing dainage of $75,000. 

The elevator and feed mill of the 
Chickasha Milling Co., Anadarko, Okla., 
have been badly damaged by fire. The 
flour warehouse and offices escaped. 

H. H. and W. F. Mathews have opened 
a wholesale and retail flour and feed 
store on First Street, Seminole, Okla. 

The Iowa Milling Co., 412 North Sixth 
Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will build a 
three-story addition, to cost $25,000. 

The Ralston Purina Co. has resumed 
manufacture in its Battle Creek (Mich.) 
plant, which has been reconstructed fol- 
lowing the recent fire. The new unit will 
be operated on a 24-hour schedule. 

Clarence Hay has purchased the feed 
store at Bradford, IIl. 
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(Continued from page 844.) 

opment, for it is a mine of information on a subject 
of which no other record is in existence. Even if the 
limits of space did not forbid, my own eyes, strong as 
they are and requiring no glasses to read the finest 
type, would weaken at the task, so small is the type 
in which the publication is printed. It has already 
cost me a headache to dig out of its columns the 
nuggets I have obtained, and I gladly leave to others 
any further explorations in this direction. 


Concerning the Elusive Editor 


O resume the story of the venture itself. Although 

I have diligently sought it, thus far I have been 
unable to find anything concerning the editor and pub- 
lisher of the American Miller save the meager infor- 
mation given in its columns. From this it appears 
that William C. Hughes was a flour inspector; more- 
over, that he was the author of a book, published by 
Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia, called “The Ameri- 
can Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, being a Prac- 
tical Miller’s Guide in the Science of Milling.” 

Albert Hoppin, now residing in Long Beach, Cal., 
who was connected with The Northwestern Miller from 
its inception in 1873 to 1882, when he sold it to Charles 
M. Palmer, writes me that he never heard of the 
American Miller of 1851, and knows nothing of its 
editor. Like myself he had always thought that The 
Millers’ Journal was the first American milling pub- 
lication, and he feels sure that Samuel Chisholm, who 
founded the present American Miller at Ottawa, III, 
in 1873, subsequently removing it to Chicago, was 
unaware that a journal of the same name had previ- 
ously existed. 

From his own admission, Mr. Hughes had but 
limited means. Judged by the miscellany, published 
usually under the heading of “Our Toll Dish,” he was 
of strong religious convictions, for the selections print- 
ed in his publication to supplement its milling and 
commercial information are usually of a highly moral 
character, such as dissertations in praise of the Bible 
and exhortations to honesty and straightforwardness 
in business. 

Like Silas Wegg, he occasionally dropped into 
poetry, or something that he probably imagined was 
such, and the result was terrible. A couple of verses 
of an ode entitled “To Our Absent Friends,” evidently 
compounded by himself, which appeared in the first 
issue of the American Miller, will amply suffice to 
satisfy anybody as to his quality in this respect. 


“Dearest of all our earthly joys 
Which God to me hath given, 
Stronger still the heart that binds 

As my thoughts on you are driven. 


“Oft I hear the west wind blow 
And proud Erie’s billows roar, 

I raise my eyes, and think perchance 
That my Quincy is at the door.” 


This suggests that when Quincy, whoever he may 
have been, returned to Buffalo, after a tempestuous 
voyage on “proud Erie,” he must have been in a very 
riotous condition. Apart from this habit of making 
atrocious rhymes, Mr. Hughes does not appear to have 
had any vicious tendencies. 

Appearing intermittently, 23 numbers of his publi- 
cation were printed, including that of December 13, 
1851, when the title was amended to the “American 
Miller and Mechanic’s Journal,” notice being given of 
the combination of the Inventor’s and Mechanic’s 
Journal with Mr. Hughes’ publication, together with 
the promise that thereafter it would be “embellished 
with engravings of improvements likely to interest its 
readers, and every effort will be made to make it one 
ef the first of its class.” 

This praiseworthy intention was not realized, how- 
ever, for the reason that publication was entirely sus- 
pended until June 1, 1852, when, the subtitle of 
“Mechanic’s Journal” having disappeared, number 24 
of the American Miller was published. The hiatus was 
pathetically explained and apologized for in an edi- 
torial addressed “To Our Patrons.” 

Therein the editor said: “Temporary delay in the 
regular issue of our paper has been from no fault of 
our own. . . . During our absence in Michigan this 
last winter, we left a person in charge of our estab- 
lishment who proved himself unworthy the trust we 
confided to him, and to his dishonest mismanagement 
of our affairs in our absence may be attributed the 
delay in the publication of our paper till the present. 

“Our loss by fire was also quite an item in our 
business matters, as we had no insurance. The 
amount, although small in itself, seemed large to us, 
whose means are not very ample. 

“Notwithstanding these momentary drawbacks 
upon our enterprise, our office is again complete, and 
with many additions to our publishing facilities com- 
pared with last year. Our motto is—Never surrender 
in any enterprise which, once begun, requires an hon- 
orable ending. 

“We have progressed thus far in the accomplish- 
ment of our great aim—to publish a Journal devoted 
to one of the great manufacturing interests of the 


nation, important and essential in the advancement of 
its agricultural and commercial wealth, viz: The Mill- 
ing Business of the United States and of the Canadas. 
We ask no other patronage than that of our Millers 
and those connected with Milling. Trusting that our 
endeavors may prove fully equal to our desires, we 
rest content with the hope to see them realized. 

“By the advice of some of our patrons, we have 
concluded to issue our journal semimonthly for the 
present, and confine its pages more particularly to 
milling matters.” 

Despite the enlarged facilities, the change from 
attempted weekly to semimonthly publication, the 
fervent resolution not to surrender and the sanguine 
promises set forth in the foregoing editorial, the end 
of the American Miller was rapidly approaching. 
One more number appeared in June and two in July, 
the last being on July 17, 1852, when the unequal 
struggle was apparently abandoned. There is nothing 
to indicate that it was ever renewed. 

A communication to the Scientific American from 
Hecker & Brother, New York, appeared in the issue 
for June 15, regarding their patent, dated May, 1849, 
on self-rising flour, in which they said, “We entertain 
no doubt that the Self-Rising Flour will ultimately 
supersede the use of all other flours which have to 
be raised by yeasty fermentation.” 

Evidently, Mr. Hughes had again intrusted the 
American Miller to the care of some one else during 
his absence, for in the final issue appears a letter 
from him dated at Albion, Mich, July 7, 1852. 
Whether this person proved recreant to his trust, as 
had happened before, and thus accomplished the down- 
fall of the publication or, as seems more probable, 
Mr. Hughes finally realized the utter impossibility of 
succeeding in his venture and so wisely abandoned it, 
is not known. 


Silence Unbroken for 76 Years 


A silence concerning the American Miller and its 
editor followed its last issue, unbroken for 76 years, 
during which both were entirely forgotten. It is said 
by one who claims to have known him, that a William 
C. Hughes was engaged in the mill equipment business 
in Michigan. If this was the ex-editor, he must have 
undertaken this enterprise long after he left Buffalo. 
Color to the assumption that it was he is given.by the 
fact that the last communication from him to appear 
in the American Miller was written from Michigan, 
and that it was his habit to visit that state at inter- 
vals, indicating that he may have had some interests 
or associations therein. 

Be that as it may, whether or not he prospered 
in his subsequent undertakings is unknown, but there 
is no evidence that he ever again attempted to estab- 
lish a milling journal. The experiment in Buffalo 
probably fully satisfied his ambitions in this direction, 
but, however premature and therefore unsuccessful it 
was, it at least gained for him the right to be known as 
the first milling journalist in America and for his 
publication the distinction of having been the pioneer 
in its field. 
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Southern Illinois 
Bakers Meet 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HILE the annual convention of the 

Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association, 

held at Okawville, Ill, May 22-23, was 

not as well attended as some in the 

past have been, nevertheless it was said 
by many to be one of the most constructive meetings 
ever held by the organization. Incidentally, it was 
the first time it has held a two-day session. 

On the afternoon of the first day there was a meet- 
ing for bakers only. Due to the absence of W. H. 
Hawkins, Mount Vernon, president of the association, 
H. F. Merck, Belleville, vice president, presided at all 
business sessions. The closed session for bakers was 
called with the thought that a frank discussion of some 
of the evils now confronting the industry in southern 
Illinois would be beneficial. 

Many problems were discussed, and the influence 
of the chain stores was given special consideration. 
It was unanimously declared that the baking of spe- 
cial loaves of bread for chain stores according to their 
specifications is injurious to the industry, and should 
be frowned upon. A resolution was adopicd calling 
attention to the fact that some chain organizations 
in the district are trying to have this done, and that 
to do so ordinarily works a hardship upon the inde- 


‘pendent retail grocers of the community as well as 


the bakers. 
The profitable operation of routes was discussed at 
some length, and it was the consensus of opinion, 
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backed by data supplied by Murray O. McDaniel, Har. 
risburg, that a round trip of 50 miles was the limit 
over which routes could be operated profitably. House. 
to-house delivery, sales efforts and production meth. 
ods were some of the other subjects considered 9 
this meeting. 

The program of the second day of the convention 
had been arranged by George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, who 
presided during the addresses and discussions. He 
first introduced George W. Johnson, Danville, presj- 
dent of the state organization, who, in addressing the 
convention on the subject of merchandising, first called 
attention to the tremendous changes which are takin 
place in this phase of the industry, due partly to the 
large percentage of the nation’s food requirements now 
moving through the chain stores. 


Bakers Must Help Themselves 


Mr. Johnson declared that the bakers must help 
themselves, and that with the proper assistance there 
still is a good future for the aggressive independent 
retail grocer, who is the chief outlet for the wholesale 
baker. He said that bakers still can make money, pro- 
viding they stand firm against the attacks of chain 
stores, and talk daily turnover to the grocers in an 
effort to get them to push the sale of bread more 
actively. He described the baker who offers a dis- 
count as an out-and-out price cutter. 

Good will, Mr. Johnson said, has not the financial 
value in a business today that it formerly had, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty in industry. He decried the 
fact that some people apparently have lost their com- 
munity spirit, and concluded his address by speaking 
of the benefits to be gained through bakers’ associa- 
tions. 

Ralph B. Morris, of Swift & Co., Chicago, deliy- 
ered a very interesting address on the subject of 
commercially baked pies, in connection with which he 
presented samples of various types. He said that the 
neighborhood baker, who must depend more than.-ever 
before upon pies and other pastries in his business, is 
competing directly with the housewives, for 75 per 
cent of the pies are baked in the homes. 

He described appearance as being the greatest 
factor in making the initial sale of pies. He said 
that it has been definitely proven that pies, properly 
made, are an excellent food, and he added that bakers 
can make more money out of good pies than they can 
out of cheap ones. He then discussed the technical 
phases of pie baking extensively, saying, among other 
things, that freshness and variety are necessary, and 
that when pies are shipped they must have a stronger 
crust than when not so handled. A number of ques- 
tions were asked and answered, following his address. 

A, W. Lantz, of the Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. 
Louis, the final speaker of the convention, led one of 
the most interesting and instructive discussions on com- 
mercial cakes ever presented at a meeting of the as- 
sociation. He first: said that cake is now conceded to 
be the most balanced of any ration, and that bakers 
should spread the gospel of giving it to children. 

In discussing the operation of cake plants he men- 
tioned, as being among the most important factors, the 
intent of the management to make quality goods, and 
the successful carrying out of this intention. Under 
the heading of knowledge he said that cake bakers 
must know how to manufacture their products, the 
value and relation of the ingredients entering into 
them, and what the public wants. The methods of 
compounding the ingredients and the proper opera- 
tion of equipment he stressed as essential factors. 

The selection of the proper materials was another 
point, said Mr. Lantz, as there is no excuse for a 
baker using inferior materials in his products. He 
added that the use of the proper equipment is highly 
essential, and that special attention should be given 
to scales, as he attributed 80 per cent of poor cake 
baking to inaccurate scales and improper oven tem- 
perature. The responsibility for increasing the con- 
sumption of cakes, he declared, is placed directly upon 
bakers, and to gain this end they must bake nothing 
but quality goods. 


H. F. Merck Elected President 


Following his general remarks, he led a detailed 
discussion of the ingtedients employed in cake baking, 
which proved to be highly instructive. 

The meeting was then turned back to Mr. Merck, 
who called for the reports of the convention commit- 
tees. The nominating committee, of which George E. 
Wuller, Belleville, was chairman, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was unanimously adopted: H. F. 
Merck, Belleville, president; John P. Root, Centralia, 
vice president; H. F. Blumenhorst, Okawville, chair- 
man of the board of directors; Murray O. McDaniel, 
Harrisburg, and Max Becker, East St. Louis, directors. 
W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, is secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 

A banquet was held at the Original Springs Hotel 
on the first evening of the convention, followed by 4 
dance. At the former W. G. Martin, Jr., acted as 
toastmaster and introduced George W. Johnson, Dan- 
ville, president, George Geissler, Joliet, treasurer, 
George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secretary, of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, and H. F. Hirschfeld, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Association. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The ‘World ‘Wheat Situation 


UPPLIES of wheat available for export 

on May 1 in the principal surplus pro- 

ducing countries outside of Europe ap- 

pear to be some 30,000,000 bus larger 

than a year ago, but this increase is 
more than offset by the smaller amounts available 
in the surplus areas of Europe, including Russia. 
The poor quality of much of the Canadian and 
European crop may further reduce the effective 
supply of bread grains. 

Stocks of wheat in the United States, March 
1, including wheat on farms, in country mills and ele- 
yators and in commercial channels, were about 7,000,- 
000 bus larger than a year ago. Commercial mill 
stocks on April 1, according to the estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census, were about 2,000,000 bus smaller 
than at the beginning of April, 1927. Exports during 
March and April totaled approximately 6,160,000 bus, 
compared with 16,267,000 for the corresponding period 
last season, which suggests that domestic supplies of 
wheat on May 1 were around 17,000,000 larger thaa 
last season. The commercial stocks, which were ap- 
proximately 24,000,000 bus larger, May 1, than a year 
ago, account for the smaller supplies in other posi- 
tions. Nearly two thirds of the commercial stocks on 
May 1 were held at Minneapolis and Duluth, and con- 
sisted mainly of red spring and durum. At the close 
of the week ending May 5, stocks of red spring wheat 
at these markets totaled 22,380,000 bus, of durum 
11,300,000, and of other wheats about 6,530,000. 

During the first eight months of the present crop 
year the estimated domestic disappearance, including 
millings and the amount fed on farms or wasted, was 
about 27,500,000 bus larger than for the same period 
last season. Since millings for this period accounted 
for about the same amount as last year, and commer- 
cial mill stocks on April 1 were only slightly less than 
a year ago, farm consumption was apparently rela- 
tively larger during this eight-month period. Present 
prices do not favor the use of any but low grade 
wheat for feeding .purposes, and suggest a smaller 
farm consumption of this grain during the remainder 
of the season. 

About 3,500,000 bus more wheat were accounted for 
in flour production during the nine months, July- 
March, this season, than for the corresponding period 
last year, the larger grindings for the last quarter, 
when about 141,000,000 bus were used, more: than off- 
setting the smaller grindings during the first and 
second quarters. Commercial mill stocks of wheat on 
April 1 were about 2,000,000 bus smaller than on April 
1, 1927, and about 14,000,000 below the holdings on 
Jan. 1, which would indicate that mill takings of 
wheat from market channels totaled around 127,000,000 
bus during the quarter. 

Net exports of domestic wheat, July 1 through 
March, totaled 120,356,000 bus, or about 8,000,000 more 
than was exported during the corresponding period 
last year. The active export demand for United States 
wheat which prevailed during the early part of the 
current crop year as a result of the late movement 
of the Canadian crop slackened during the first months 
of 1928, with advancing domestic prices and pressure 
of heavy offerings of good quality Argentine wheat in 
foreign markets. Exports of domestic wheat as grain 
during the January-March quarter totaled only 10,970,- 
000 bus, and with the exception of the years 1924 and 
1926, were the smallest shipments for that period dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 


The Spring Movement of Wheat. 


AVIGATION opened late this season, and exports 

during April totaled less than 3,000,000 bus. With 
the opening of navigation, however, there may be some 
increase in the export movement, but United States 
wheat will now meet greater competition from the 
Spring movement of Canadian wheat and from the new 
durum crop of North Africa. Net exports of wheat 
during the quarter, March-June, last year, totaled 
about 30,500,000 bus from a supply estimated to have 
been about 7,000,000 smaller on March 1 than this 
Season’s stocks on that date. 

Canadian stocks of wheat, April 1, according to the 
official estimate, totaled 219,546,000 bus, or about 45,- 
000,000 more than at the first of April, 1927. Allow- 
ing 40,000,000 bus for seed, 14,000,000 as food require- 
ments for the next four months, and about 50,000,000 
as carry-over at the end of the season, the balance 
available for export would be about 115,546,000 bus. 
This estimate, however, may be subject to some re- 
vision downward, since no allowance is made for feed- 
ing on farms during the remainder of the season or 
for some low quality grain which may render it unfit 
for export. Exports of wheat, including flour as grain, 
last season, from April through July, totaled nearly 
83,000,000 bus. 

Supplies of wheat in the Southern Hemisphere at 
the beginning of January were approximately 20,000,- 
000 bus below last season, with the larger quantities in 
Argentina partially offsetting the decrease in Aus- 


From the Quarterly Review of the 
Wheat Market by the Grain, Hay 
and Feed Market News Service of 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. 


tralia. Heavy shipments of wheat and flour from 
Argentina since Jan. 1, however, have reduced the 
Argentine surplus to slightly less than the amount 
shipped out from May 1 through December last sea- 
son. Supplies in Argentina on Jan. 1, assuming a 
carry-over at the beginning of the 1928 season of about 
15,000,000 bus,—the amount of last season’s supply not 
accounted for in exports or in estimated domestic 
requirements,—totaled around 254,000,000 bus. Allow- 
ing 80,000,000 for domestic requirements during the 
current year and deducting shipments of 105,000,000 
for the period January through April, there remained 
available for export and carry-over, on May 1, about 
70,000,000 bus, compared with 71,373,000 shipped out 
from May 1 through December last year. 


World Shipments and Needs 


THE movement of the Australian surplus has been 

less rapid than in 1927, and notwithstanding the 
material reduction of some 45,000,000 bus in the sup- 
plies at the beginning of January, compared with last 
season, the surplus on May 1 appeared to be only 
about 17,000,000 less than the shipments from May 1 
through December, 1927. No official figures are avail- 
able relative to the amount of last season’s crop car- 
ried over in Australia on Jan. 1, but trade estimates 
place the exportable surplus of wheat, including flour 
as grain, for the current season at around 65,000,000 
bus, compared with 110,000,000 exported last year. 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to April 30, this season, amounted 
to nearly 34,000,000 bus, leaving a balance of 31,000,- 
000, compared with shipments of about 48,000,000 from 
May 1 through December, 1927. 

Stocks of wheat and flour on ocean passage, May 
1, were about 5,000,000 smaller than a year ago, and 
totaled about 66,350,000 bus, according to trade esti- 
mates. 

World shipments of wheat, including flour, accord- 
ing to trade estimates, for the nine months ending 
March 31, amounted to approximately 587,000,000 bus, 
and exceeded those of the corresponding period for 
any other season for which statistics are available, 
notwithstanding the apparent larger supply in Euro- 
pean countries at the beginning of the season, Aug. 1, 
which, however, included an unusually large quantity 
of grain unfit for milling. The heavier shipments oc- 
curred during the early part of the season, and totaled 
about 366,000,000 bus during the period, July through 
December, 1927, against 344,000,000 during the same 
period of 1926. During the three months, January 
through March, 1928, shipments totaled approximately 
221,000,000 bus and were slightly smaller than the 1927 
shipments, which totaled 241,000,000, but were above 
those of any other recent year. 

The active European demand which has character- 
ized the market situation during the current season to 
date appears likely to continue until the outcome of 
the new crop is more nearly determined. Native sup- 
plies in Europe are not large, and include much low 
quality grain which will need to be further supple- 
mented with good milling wheat from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The total world import requirements for the cur- 
rent year beginning Aug. 1, 1927, are estimated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome at 
about 770,000,000 bus. Imports of wheat, including 
flour, for the period August through February, totaled 
approximately 400,000,000 bus, leaving about 370,000,- 
000 to be ge during the period March through 
July, or nearly 75,000,000 monthly. While import sta- 
tistics are not available for March and April, world 
shipments of wheat and flour during these months 
totaled nearly 150,000,000 bus. On this basis around 
220,000,000 bus apparently would be required of the 
principal exporting countries during the period May 
through July, and indicates a fairly close adjustment 
between these prospective requirements and _ the 
amounts estimated to be available for export in North 
America and in the countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The shortage of feed grains and the relatively high 
prices of all feedstuffs in Europe have increased the 
use of low quality bread grains for feed. This has 
tended to increase the imports of both wheat and rye 
for milling, and also of low grade Canadian wheat for 
feed. Very little rye remains for export in either the 
United States or Canada, which are the principal 
sources for imports outside of Europe. Stocks of rye 
in Canada, April 1, totaled slightly less than 2,000,000 





bus, and United States stocks on March 1 were 
only about 12,000,000, compared with about 20,- 
000,000 on March 1, 1927. 

New crop prospects will continue to be a domi- 
nant factor in the wheat market during the next 
few months. At the first of May, prospects for 
the 1928 crop were less favorable than a year ago. 
Conditions of winter wheat in both the United 
States and Europe were below average, and the 
heavy abandonment reported will probably offsct 
the increase in fall sowings. 

Slightly over 25 per cent of the winter wheat acre- 
age in the United States has been abandoned, accord- 
ing to the May 1 estimate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. About 35,858,000 acres re- 
mained for harvest, according to this estimate, com- 
pared with 37,872,000 harvested in 1927. The condi- 
tion of the crop on May 1 was unusually low, being 
reported at 74.9 per cent of normal. This is indicative 
of a yield of approximately 13.4 bus per acre, and 
on the estimated area remaining for harvest would 
produce about 486,478,000 bus, or about 66,000,000 less 
than last season’s harvest. Of the total production 
as estimated May 1, around 118,000,000 bus would be 
soft red winter wheat, about 305,000,000 hard winter 
and the remainder, or about 63,000,000, white winter. 

Trade reports confirm the expressed intentions of 
farmers to increase spring wheat acreage in the United 
States this season. Moisture conditions have been 
generally favorable, and seeding had been practically 
completed throughout the principal spring wheat states 
at the middle of May. Warm weather with moderate 
surface moisture will be required for the favorable 
growth of the crop during the next two months. 

Seeding of spring wheat in Canada was about as 
far advanced at the middle of May as in an average 
year at this time, with weather conditions generally 
favorable. About 1,000,000 acres more land have been 
prepared for spring crops in Canada, according to 
unofficial reports. Fall rains and heavy snowfall dur- 
ing the winter provided a plentiful supply of moisture, 
and a rapid growth is in prospect if favorable weather 
prevails during the next few weeks. 


Present Wheat and Rye Outlook 


N the principal European countries, including 

France, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Germany, the crops have 
been adversely affected either by the severe winter or 
by the late, cold spring, according to reports from a 
special representative of the Department of Commerce. 
This has resulted in frost damage and abandoned acre- 
age, with a great deal of the winter and spring sow- 
ings in a backward condition and generally below last 
year’s stand. All areas are badly in need of warin 
rains and warm, growing weather for the rest of May 
and the early part of June, with the exception of 
Italy, where the grain crop prospects are good. In 
considering European prospects, however, although 
production as indicated by present conditions may be 
somewhat smaller than last year, this may not mean 
a material reduction in the effective supply of good 
quality wheat, because of the unusually large propor- 
tion of last year’s harvest that was unfit for milling 
purposes. 

India has harvested a crop reported to be about 
the same as last year, from which less than 14,000,000 
bus were exported. The North African crop, which 
competes with United States durum in southern Euro- 
pean markets, may be a little larger than last season. 

Since rye supplements wheat as a bread grain, 
particularly in some European countries, the develop- 
ment and prospects for this crop are important factors 
in the wheat market situation. Prospects for the 1928 
crop are less favorable than for any year since the 
poor 1924 crop. The condition of rye in the United 
States, May 1, was only 73.6 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 88.3 per cent May 1, last year, and 4 
10-year average of 88. The May condition on the 
3,562,000 acres remaining for harvest indicated a crop 
of about 39,368,000 bus, or 19,000,000 below last sea- 
son’s harvest. 

Some increase over last season in the European rye 
acreage has been reported, but from present prospects 
this appears to be more than offset by heavy winter 
killing in Poland, Germany and Russia. The condition 
of the crop in these countries is below average, and 
indicates a poor outturn this season. 

The durum market has reflected the relatively large 
domestic supply this season and, with increased com- 
petition from north African durum in foreign markets, 
prices have ranged well below quotations for this 
wheat at the corresponding time for the past three 
years until the first week in May, when the average 
price of No. 2 amber durum at Minneapolis reached 
$1.48 bu, which was also the average price of sales of 
this class of wheat at that market for the first week 
of May, 1926. During the first week of May, last 
year, prices of No. 2 amber durum at Minneapolis 
averaged $1.59, or llc above this season’s price. 
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TOLEDO 


The wheat market has sobered up aft- 
er the speculative orgy which reached 
its finish in runaway prices on April 30, 
and has now settled down to a more 
reasonable basis in which the weather 
and its possible effect on the final out- 
turn of the crops is a determining fac- 
tor. The possibility of large crops in the 
Southwest, the Northwest and Canada 
has even made the level of $1.50 for 
new crop futures open to question. 

That present prices are on debatable 
ground is evidenced by the manner in 
which the market responds to changing 
weather conditions. Last week it showed 
strength and advanced on reports of dry 
weather, and later declined in spite of 
them, in sympathy with weakness in corn. 
It is doubtful if any considerable ad- 
vance will be made, and held, except by 
material reduction in the size of the 
hard wheat crop of North America. 
Meantime, the market may show erratic 
and nervous fluctuations due to tem- 
porary influences, but it probably will 
not get very far out of bounds. 

No Sufficient Reason—Just because 
there happens to be a failure of the soft 
winter wheat crop east of the Mississippi 
River, it is no sign that prices must go 
to $2 bu, as some seemed to think in 
their first reaction to indicated crop fig- 
ures. That obsession has passed. That 
is not the whole story, as is shown by the 
fact that soft wheat premiums have 
failed to hold at former high levels; 
have not only declined considerably, but 
may go off still more with the approach 
of harvest and larger supplies. Of 
course that depends upon the milling de- 
mand and the movement of wheat. All 
indications are that the Pacific North- 
west will have an abundant crop of soft 
wheat which can be drawn on to help 
deficiencies in this section. 

When Prices Are Too High.—In the 
last analysis there must be acceptance 
of wheat levels by flour buyers and con- 
sumers, for them to hold. There was no 
such general acceptance of the level of 
$2.25 for No. 2 red wheat last month. 
From all quarters came stories from 
millers that they could not sell flour 
based upon any such replacement value 
of the wheat. In other words, the wheat 
and flour prices got out of line with cus- 
tomer and consumer acceptance and had 
to give way because blended flours, made 
from lower cost wheats, were offered and 
accepted at much lower levels. 

The same influences will doubtless 
serve as a check on red wheat prices on 
the coming crop, and it will be danger- 
ous to follow them too far. The pur- 
chaser might find himself out on the limb 
of a tree not strong enough to support 
his weight, and it might break and give 
way beneath him before he had a chance 
to climb back. But in spite of every 
consideration, it will be surprising if 
there is not very active bidding for new 
wheat when it moves, if millers do not 
force up the price on themselves by 
competition. New wheat has already 
been offered out of Michigan and from 
the Pacific Northwest, but millers are 
afraid to take hold of it in a large way, 
on a premium basis and with no carrying 
charge. 

Stocks Must Be Low.—One thing seems 
certain. The course of events has been 
contributing to a complete liquidation of 
stocks of soft wheat and soft wheat 
flour at the close of the crop year. 
Everything points to a drastic depletion 
of stocks in elevators, warehouses, stores 
and on shelves. This should signify an 
unusually active demand for flour, when 
the new crop moves, even if on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that mills 


have found new sales of flour slow and 
difficult to make under the conditions 
outlined above, and that the operation 
of plants has been forced to still further 
curtailment. If milling can continue to 
function under such circumstances, with 
steadily declining sales and retarded op- 
eration, at a profit, it is a great tribute 
to the business and its management. 
Invasion of Western Flour.—Of course 
there has been the salutary check on com- 
petition afforded by the dearth of wheat 
supplies. Nobody has enough red wheat 
so that he can afford to give it away. 
There is a limit even to the foolishness 
of millers. As to the lower prices that 
may be offered by western and Pacific 
northwestern mills on soft or blended 
flours, which have captured considerable 
business, there is no such thing as meet- 
ing them. The invasion of these flours 
into this territory is one of the things 
which has cut heavily into the sales vol- 
ume and operation of mills. On the new 
crop the millers will undoubtedly devise 
ways and means of meeting this compe- 
tition, but it came quickly and caught 
them at first unprepared to meet it. 
Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted on May 25 
at $7.85@8.35 bbl and local springs at 
$8.10, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 130,230 78,257 60 
Previous week .. 127,950 77,754 60 
BZORF BHO cvccccs 75,900 39,796 52 
Two years ago... 58,560 31,020 53 
Three years ago. 79,710 33,754 42 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Following is the schedule of low offers 
as of May 21 for flour to be used at 
Ohio state institutions (all flour offers 
were for soft winter wheat, except 350 
bbls for Central Warehouse): Massillon 
State Hospital, Columbus State Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland State Hospital, Institution 
for Feeble Minded, Columbus, Longview 
Hospital, Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Toledo State Hospital, and Long- 
view Hospital, to Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, $6.98 bbl; Gallipolis Home 
for Epileptics, Hanley Milling Co., $7.04; 
Central Warehouse, Hanley Milling Co., 
$7.08, and J. I. Gates Milling Co., 1 car 
spring for Central Warehouse, $6.90. 


NOTES 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at Gary, June 
28-29. 

R. G. Brisbine, formerly in the flour 
business in this section and also in the 
Northwest, was in Toledo on May 25 to 
attend the convention of the Ohio State 
Automobile Association. He now is con- 
nected with the Akron Automobile Club. 

oS 


ATLANTA 


Reductions in flour prices last week 
resulted in the booking of a larger vol- 
ume of new business than for some time, 
with the larger bakery concerns in this 
section particularly active in the hard 
wheat flour market, booking a number of 
round lot orders for their needs during 
the next 30 to 60 days. Smaller bakers 
also bought on a better basis, though 
mainly for current or near future wants. 
Jobbers continue their policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying. Demand for spring wheat 
flour is reported relatively quiet, and it 
seems apparent there will not be much 
buying done before the new crop, when 
lower prices are expected. 

Demand for soft wheat flour has im- 
proved, and orders are better than for 


some wecks, so that mills in this district 
are now operating on a much better basis 
than in April, with output larger than 
at this time either in 1926 or 1927. Indi- 
cations promise further improvement in 
production. 

Directions continue fairly brisk on con- 
tracts placed when prices were lower, 
but movement of flour is less active than 
it has been, as a majority of these con- 
tracts have been filled during the past 
month. 

Quotations, May 25, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.80@8.05, straight patent $7.65@7.75, 
low protein $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $10.30@10.55, standard patent 
$9.25@9.45, straight patent $9@9.15, 
fancy clears $8.60@8.90, second clears 
$8.10@8.35; spring wheat short patent 
$8.05@8.30, standard patent $7.60@7.80, 
straight patent $7.45@7.55; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.50@7.75. 


NOTES 


Louis J. Elsas, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has been re-elect- 
ed a member of the board of directors 
for the Georgia Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


A. H. Allen, sales manager for the 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, has been 
spending the past two weeks calling on 
the company’s brokerage connections in 
the Southeast, and expects to return to 
Portland the latter part of this month. 


The southeastern trade has been re- 
cently advised of the purchase by Robert 
Lee Maddux of the plant of the Peerless 
Roller Mills, Cookeville, Tenn., a mill 
of 200 bbls daily capacity. It is under- 
stood the new owner plans improving 
and enlarging the plant. 


T. H. Sherwood, southeastern sales 
director for the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, with B. E. Rick- 
etts, manager of the company’s Atlanta 
branch, has been spending the past two 
weeks calling on the trade in Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 


Joseph L. Walker, sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, stopped in Atlanta for a brief visit 
on his way back to Kansas City after a 
trip to Havana, Cuba, which he made 
immediately following the recent bakery 
convention in Atlanta. Mrs. Walker ac- 
companied him. 

W. H. Sutton, president of the At- 
lanta Bakers’ Club, and purchasing agent 
for the American Bakeries Co., states 
that the club will hold a special meeting 
on June 6, at the Henry Grady Hotel, 
to discuss the recent convention here of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association, and to 
wind up business affairs pertaining to 
that gathering. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Due to the uncertainty of wheat, flour 
business last week was very unsatisfac- 
tory, with prices generally at high levels 
and buyers very cautious. However, the 
general impression is that wheat will not 
decline to such a point that flour prices 
can be reduced to any material extent. 
Shipping directions were fairly good, and 
it is almost certain that not much of the 
old crop flour will be held over into the 
new crop year. 

Buying of soft wheat flour was en- 
tirely on a current basis. Stocks had 
been reduced to a level that was far 
from safe, and dealers were forced into 
the market against their wishes. Ship- 
ping instructions were fair. 

Sales of hard wheat flour were light 
and widely scattered. High prices are 
blamed for this condition, and unless 
there is a radical change this condition 
probably will be maintained until the 
end of the present crop year. There are 
numerous inquiries from the baking in- 
dustry, but quotations cause buyers to 
purchase only what is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Buying in very limited amounts is the 
rule in the export field, with high prices 
the drawback. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
May 26: soft winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.25 bbl, straight $7.50@8, first clear 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$8.25@8.75, straight $7.25@7.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.75, spring first patent $8 





May 30, 1928 


@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8, fry 
clear $6.25@6.75. 


NOTES 


John M. Miller, 73 years old, died re. 
cently at his home near Kokomo, Ing 
after an illness of three months. }. 
was one of the first grist mill owners jp 
that section of the state. 


The nominees in the annual election 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade to 
be held on June 11 are as follows. 
Mark H. Miller, president; Otto P, De- 
luse, vice president; Thomas Oddy, treas- 
urer. 


oo 
NASHVILLE 


There was no material change in eon. 
ditions in the flour market in the South- 
east last week, compared with the pre- 
vious one. New sales being booked py 
mills were extremely light. Specifications 
on old contracts continued fairly good, 
though shipments to some extent felj 
below the output of the mills. New 
sales probably were less than 25 per cent 
of capacity of mills. However, business 
is running about up to the average of 
the past three years. The situation that 
has developed in wheat is doubtless the 
cause of a large part of the dwindling 
in new sales of flour. The heavy decline 
has made buyers uneasy. A good many 
consumers, however, are not believed to 
be far from bottom of stocks, and fair 
scattering purchases are expected to con- 
tinue in June. 

Soft winter wheat flour has declined 
sharply from the high level, and contin- 
ues somewhat unsettled, with a wide 
range in prices. Quotations, May 26: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$10@10.50 bbl; standard patent, $9@ 
9.40; straights, $8.75@9; first clears, 
$7.25@7.75. 

Business of rehandlers was less active 
last week, with prices of Minnesota and 
western flours showing little change. 
Sales were scattering, and chiefly in 
small lots. Quotations, May 26: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25; standard 
patent, 25@50c less; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8.25@8.75; straights, 50 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 146,820 82,424 56.1 

Previous week .. 144,120 80,747 56 

ZORP BHO. ceccces 126,120 92,099 78 

Two years ago... 168,420 81,486 48.3 

Three years ago. 138,420 75,244 54.3 
* * 


William H. Danforth, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Co., was in 
Nashville last week, being on a tour of 
the South, visiting mills and distributing 
offices of the company. He delivered an 
address to the employees of Nashville 
mills, stressing many important matters 
relating to increasing trade and effi- 
ciency. Joun Lerrer. 

ove 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business was fair last week, the 
bulk of the activity, however, being con- 
fined to old orders. Shipments remained 
about on a par with those of the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, May 26, f.0.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $9.75 bbl, first 
patent $9.25, straights $8.75; Kansas 
hard, $8.50; first clears, in jutes, $7.75; 
second clears, $7.25. 

* * 


E. C. Nettles, general traffic manager 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., visited the office of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., last week. 


oS! 


NORFOLK 


Flour attracted little interest last 
week. Buyers have had no faith in the 
market, and have been taking only ac 
tual needs or using old contracts. Win- 
ter wheat is firm in all grades, and mills 
report scarcity of good stock. Quota- 
tions, May 25: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.90@9.10 bbl, second patents $8.60 
@8.75; Kansas top patents $8.75@8.9, 
second patents $8.45@8.65; top winters 
$8.35@8.50, second patents $8@8.20. 
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TORONTO 


Last week was somewhat broken by 
holiday conditions, May 24 being Empire 
Day, and as such is celebrated in every 
part of the British Empire. It is the 
first and best of the spring holidays in 
Canada, and usually results in general 
suspension of business, not only on the 
day itself but before and after. This 
being the case, spring wheat flour booked 
during the week was comparatively small. 
Most mills are running steadily and have 
a fair volume of forward sales on their 
books, including a considerable amount 
under bakers’ contracts. Current deliv- 
eries are normal, and prices show no 
change. Quotations, May 26: 

May 19 


Top patent ....eeeeeeeees $8.40 $8.40 
Patent ..cccccccccccccccecs 8.15 8.15 
Second patent ........+.- 7.80 7.80 
Export patent ......eese0- 7.60 7.60 
First clear .....cccccsvecs 6.70 6.70 
Graham flour .........4.- 7.10 7.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.10 7.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—The amount of busi- 
ness in winter wheat flour is so small 
as scarcely to warrant more than pass- 
ing reference. Prices are fully $1 higher 
than they should be in relation to springs 
and, as a consequence, even pastry bak- 
ers are making shift to use the latter 
wherever they can. No particular change 
was made in prices last week, but as 
these are mostly nominal, too much sig- 
nificance should not be attached to the 
figures, which are on about the same 
level as those of a week ago. Bulk lots 
export patent, in buyers’ bags, seaboard 
freights, $6.40@6.50 bbl; Montreal, in 
secondhand jutes, $6.70, Toronto $6.50; 
best quality soft patents $8.40, seconds 
$7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $7.80, 
seconds $7.60, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting—The recession in sales of 
spring wheat flour for export noted a 
week ago continues. In some offices, 
days pass without any sales being made, 
and the total volume booked last week 
must have been light. There were a few 
orders from British and continental im- 
porters for minimum quantities at close 
prices, and other markets where Cana- 
dian flour is sold showed about the same 
results. Mill quotations for shipment to 
the United Kingdom were at the end of 
the week on a basis of 39s@39s 3d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., London, and Glasgow 3d 
more, June-July seaboard loading. For 
anything later than July shipment, mills 
are asking considerably higher prices, as 
they expect that millfeed will decline 
drastically by midsummer, and that new 
crop trading will see these products back 
on something like their old basis. 

Winters for export are practically off 
the market. There is fully 4s difference 
between what mills could accept and 
what buyers are offering for this class of 
flour. A nominal quotation would be 48s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, June 
seaboard, based on today’s cost of wheat. 

NOTES 

Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford plant of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was in Toronto last week. 

A. E. Copeland and H. G. Elliott, 
partners in the firm of Copeland & El- 
liott, flour and grain dealers, Toronto, 
left, May 23, for Winnipeg on business. 

Charles R. Hunt, of the Hunt Milling 

» Ltd., London, Ont., left on May 22 
for England and continental Europe. 
His trip will be of a business nature, and 
largely for the purpose of calling upon 
customers in importing markets. 

Figures showing exports of flour from 
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all parts of Canada during April reached 
a total of 609,372 bbls, against 415,209 
in April, 1927. This brings the total for 
nine months of the crop year to 7,481,- 
068, against 7,147,456 a year ago. 


A private letter from a flour mill in 
Manitoba says that not in 15 years have 
things looked so favorable for a really 
good crop of wheat in that province. At 
the date of the letter, May 21, seeding 
was finished and weather conditions ideal. 


A private letter from D. A. Campbell, 
formerly general manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, indi- 
cates that he and his family expect to 
spend the summer in England, and will 
be back in Canada early in September. 
Mr. Campbell and his brother Norman 
went, toward the end of 1927, with their 
families, to the south of France. 

Work on the new terminal elevator 
that is being built on the Toronto har- 
bor front by James Playfair and asso- 
ciates in the grain and shipping busi- 
ness is now well under way, and it is 
fully expected that it will be ready for 
business on Sept. 1. It will be well sit- 
uated for receiving grain from Fort Wil- 
liam and other western terminals. 

It has been announced that George 
Weston, Ltd., biscuit manufacturer, To- 
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ronto, is to take over the William Pat- 
terson Co., Ltd., maker of biscuit and 
confectionery, Brantford, Ont. Both 
these companies are said to have been 
making rapid progress in the last year, 
and especially during the opening months 
of the present one. It is believed that 
the combined sales for 1928 will exceed 
$3,000,000. 

W. L. Brocker, of W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., expects to attend the operative 
millers’ convention in Minneapolis next 
week. Mr. Brocker has never been at 
one of the meetings, and he has not 
been long out from England, but he is 
desirous of seeing how conventions are 
carried on in America and would like 
to meet as many as possible of the men 
who are conducting the production end 
of the milling business. 


W. H. Moore, for many years an ac- 
tive member of the Ontario winter wheat 
milling fraternity, with an excellent plant 
at Meaford, Ont., which he had to give 
up on account of illness, is now living in 
Toronto, and appears to be in a much 
better state of health. He has taken up 
a business occupation here that gives 
him something to do without being too 
strenuous, and his many old friends in 
the trade at home and abroad will be 
pleased to learn this. 
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The Value of Alleged Cures for Rust in 
the Wheat Plant 


HE merits of alleged cures for stem 

rust of wheat have been the sub- 

ject of a number of inquiries reach- 
ing the Rust Research Laboratory at 
Winnipeg recently and J. H. Craigie, 
plant pathologist, sets forth some of the 
things concerning this rust so that the 
public may be better able to appraise the 
claims advanced by the makers of such 
cures. 

Mr. Craigie states that rust has been 
known as a disease for many centuries. 
That rust is caused by a parasitic or- 
ganism has been known for over 75 years. 
Rust occurs in practically all the wheat 
growing areas of the world. It is there- 
fore a scourge of wide range and long 
standing. 

The organism causing stem rust is a 
parasitic plant belonging to a low order 
of plant life, called fungi. It can grow 
only in living plant tissue. Growing 
plants attacked by this organism are 
robbed of both food and water and, con- 
sequently, do not develop normally. 

Contrary to a commonly held opinion, 
rust is not produced by moist, warm 
weather. Such weather, however, pro- 
motes the rapid development of the rust. 
If the organism is absent, no rust will 
develop. 

The rust organism multiplies itself by 
the production of countless thousands of 
microscopic seeds, called spores. Masses 
of these spores have a reddish color, and 
constitute the red rust so well known to 
farmers. These spores are carried by 
the wind from the plants on which they 
are produced to other plants. Whenever 
a heavy dew or a shower of rain occurs, 
these spores readily germinate, infect 
the plants, and produce new crops of 
spores. Each new infection develops 
spores in about seven or eight days. 

The black spores (black rust) which 
appear at harvest time are simply an- 
other spore form of the same organism. 

An investigation carried on for a 
period of over 10 years shows quite con- 
clusively, says Mr. Craigie, that epi- 
demics of rust in western Canada are 


initiated by red spores which are blown 
northward from fields of rusted wheat 
lying south of the international border. 

The organism which produces rust 
does not develop in the soil, like the 
fungi causing root rots do. Disinfec- 
tion of the soil cannot therefore destroy 
the organism. Moreover, there is no 
authentic record of any case where soil 
treatment has immunized the plants 
against rust. 

Rusted wheat kernels when sown do 
not produce rusted wheat plants. Seed 
treatments are therefore useless in con- 
trolling rust. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
better known facts about rust. From 
them, Mr. Craigie says, it is evident that 
about the only method of controlling 
rust, other than by the development of 
rust resistant varieties of grain, is by 
applying something to the wheat plants 
themselves which will adhere to them for 
a considerable length of time and which 
will be toxic to the germinating rust 
spores. A finely powdered dust is most 
easily applied, and adheres quite satis- 
factorily. Sulphur, in a finely powdered 
condition, fulfills both these requirements, 
and has been demonstrated experiment- 
ally to be capable of controlling rust. 
Sulphur, so applied, is effective in con- 
trolling all cereal rusts. 

Two difficulties arise in regard to the 
practice of dusting crops with sulphur, 
viz., the cost, and the means of applying 
the dust. Data from experimental work 
indicate that practical (not absolute) 
control of rust can be effected at a cost 
of $4@5 per acre, but at present there 
is no machine on the market which can 
be recommended for dusting large areas 
of grain. Satisfactory hand dusters, 
which can be used for ‘dusting small 
plots, are available, however, and may 
be used to advantage on small areas. 
Two machines of different types, de- 
signed specially for dusting cereal crops, 
are to be tested by the Rust Research 
Laboratory this summer, and if they 
prove satisfactory, recommendations for 
their use will appear in due time. 


OMINION or GANA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 









WINNIPEG 


No material change in flour business 
occurred last week. A fairly steady do- 
mestic demand is keeping mills moder- 
ately active but the long awaited ex- 
port demand has not yet developed. The 
only bright spot in a dull week of ex- 
port business was the sale of some low 
grade straights to the Orient. Silver in 
China advanced 10c on the dollar and 
this brought along a little buying from 
the Far East for June-July shipment. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 26, at $9.45 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.85, and first 
clears at $7.85; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Bakers 
patents were quoted at $8, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 

The Ellison Milling Co.’s elevator at 
Diamond City, Alta., was destroyed by 
fire last week. The agent, while carry- 
ing a lighted lantern in the pit, fell and 
was badly burned. 


A cable received at the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week from the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Merchants’ Association 
stated that a ballot of farmers had re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Victoria gov- 
ernment’s compulsory pool proposal. 


The staff of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., grain and financial house in Winni- 
peg, will be guests of the company at 
Port Arthur during the first week end in 
June. The launching of a small grain 
boat owned by the company for use in 
the harbor at the Twin Cities is the oc- 
casion of the visit. 


Sven Johnson, millwright with the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Kenora, 
since the mill was built there, died as the 
result of a stroke last week at the age 
of 59. Reputed to be one of the best 
millwrights in Canada, Mr. Johnson will 
be missed by his many friends in the 
milling business. He had been a resi- 
dent of Kenora for 40 years. 


The second interim payment on coarse 
grains, amounting to $1,511,950, was paid 
by the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
coarse grain pools last week. Except 
for a few of the lower grades, 8c bu was 
paid on oats, and 10c on all grades of 
barley, flaxseed and rye. This brings 
the total paid on oats up to 58c bu, bar- 
ley 75c, rye 95c and flaxseed $1.75, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 
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MONTREAL 


Quietness continued last week in the 
spring wheat flour market. There was 
no change in prices, and no improve- 
ment in demand. 

The export department was very quiet. 

Domestic quotations, May 25: first pat- 
ent $8.40 bbl, patent $8.15, second pat- 
ent $7.80 and export patent $7.60, jutes, 
net cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

The winter wheat flour market was 
devoid of activity. Prices were un- 
changed at $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, 

NOTES 


C. P. Stephenson, agent at Kingston, 
Jamaica, for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was in Montreal last week. 

Andor Kemeny, milling engineer, To- 
ronto, Ont., recently visited mills in 
Montreal and its vicinity. He repre- 
sents the Novadel interests. 


The contract for the construction of. 
the 2,000,000-bu grain elevator to be 
erected at the port of Quebec has been 
awarded to the Atlas Construction Co., 
Montreal, for $510,000. 








HE twenty-eighth annual convention of the 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation was held at the Sherman Hotel, 

- Chicago, May 22-25. The opening day was 

devoted to registration and meetings of the 

executive committee and board of directors, and the 

first business session was on the morning of May 23. 

This was another notable convention, featured as in 

previous years by a good attendance, a splendid pro- 

gram, and an excellent exhibit of equipment and sup- 

plies. The latter, under the direction of M. J. Hogan, 

western manager of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Co., was on a larger scale than last year. 

This association’s conventions are attended by a 
large percentage of the membership, and most of the 
business sessions are of an executive nature. At this 
gathering most of the important and interesting dis- 
cussions occurred at closed meetings. 

The first business session was an open one. After 
an address of welcome by A. J. McGuire, of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, A. C. Bowman, 
president of the Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo., 
read his annual message. He said that the biscuit 
and cracker industry was wrestling with overproduc- 
tion, although no greater than many other industries, 
and the situation was not as appalling as with some. 
The biscuit and cracker manufacturer was near his 
consumer, he pointed out, and knew the requirements 
of his trade a short time before delivery, thereby 
being able to adjust his production and overhead to 
some extent. 

Ups and Downs in Industry 

The biscuit industry, Mr. Bowman said, had its 
periods of prosperity and depression, like other in- 
dustries, but its peaks and valleys were not as pro- 
nounced as in other lines. The major problem of to- 
day, he said, was selling. There was not a buyers’ 
strike on, but the trend of the times was affecting 
trade. Increasing prosperity, diversified foods, all had 
helped to cut consumption in recent years. The ques- 
tion of quality was of increasing importance, Mr. 
Bowman thought, and the manufacturer who lowered 
his quality to meet competition was signing his in- 
dustrial death warrant. Present troubles, he declared, 
were caused by the fact that there was barely enough 
business to go around, and the policy of live and let 
live was being thrown into the discard. No one, he 
said, pleaded for the inefficient, but neither did any 
one want to see the country dominated by big busi- 
ness. America would not tolerate a monopoly in 
manufacture or merchandising, but no business was 
condemned for its size. The rapid spread of the chain 
stores, he said, could not be solved by denouncing them 
as monopolies or pirates. 

Neither vy «3 it fair, Mr. Bowman said, to denounce 
the manufacturer who sold to chain stores. The man- 
ufacturer could not control the retail price of his 
product, but he must create a demand for it from 
every form of retailer, and he must reserve the right to 
sell to whom he pleases. At present there was a 
buyers’ market, Mr. Bowman believed, with secret 
discounts, cut prices, etc., and he urged biscuit and 
cracker manufacturers to adopt a policy of selling 
good quality at fair prices, one quantity discount, and 
not deviate from good, sound business principles. 

Mr. Bowman gave much credit to the various de- 
partments of the association, mentioning especially the 
technical bureau, and the splendid work it had done 
at Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 


Dynamic Laws of Selling 


The only other speaker at the open session was 
Arthur G. Taylor, Chicago, who took for his subject 
“The Dynamic Laws of Selling.” Mr. Taylor has had 
years of experience with the problem of merchandis- 
ing, and has spoken before numerous trade conven- 
tions. His contact with food industries is close, and 
he has given much study to their problems. He spoke 
at considerable length, and dwelt on the best methods 
of getting the most out of sales departments. 

At the executive session C. W. Wickersham made 
an address on “The Legal Aspects of Competition,” 
and brief reports were made by Mr. Bowman, H. R. 
Templeton, treasurer, R. T. Stokes, secretary, M. J. 
Hogan, western manager, H. D. Butler, New York 
purchasing agent, F. L. Dillon, chairman traffic com- 
mittee, and Charles Postel, traffic manager. 

All business sessions on the second day were ex- 
ecutive. The day opened with 4 symposium on sales 
promotion, under the direction of the Biscuit Sales 
Promotion Club, Paul Schulze, Jr., president. The 
advisory committee consists of T. Davis, Felber Bis- 
cuit Co., chairman, G. F. Chambers, Canada Biscuit 


Co., H. E. Doolittle, Manchester Biscuit Co., I. H. | 


Inkman, Robert A. Johnston Co., E. W. Lyman, Qual- 
ity Biscuit Co., L. P. Reed, Merchants’ Biscuit Co., 
John P. Williams, Ontario Biscuit Co., and C. W. 
Winfield, Perfection Biscuit Co. A special program 
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was provided for this session, and there were some 
thorough discussions. H. L. Foeglman, of Chicago, 
well known in the Middle West, gave an eloquent talk 
on “The Compelling Facts of Salesmanship.” Then 
followed the report of the auditing committee, and the 
election of directors. 


Results of Election 


All of the former directors were re-elected, as 
follows: L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; A. P. 
Strietmann, Cincinnati; W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles; 
C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. J. Zimmermann, 
Milwaukee; W. C. Scott, Baltimore; W. H. Weise, 
Davenport, Iowa; Harry R. Templeton, Buffalo; F. 
L. Dillon, North Adams, Mass; John Hekman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; C. M. Thomsen, Battle Creek, Mich; 
L. S. Autrey, St. Paul; E. K. Quigg, Richmond, Ind; 
W. Roy Huston, Portland, Maine; D. K. Oxley, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 

The officers also were re-elected for another term, 
as follows: president, C. A. Bowman, United Biscuit 
Co., Denver, Colo; vice president, A. J. Zimmermann, 
Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee; treasurer, H. R. 
Templeton, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo; secretary, 
R. T. Stokes, New York. C. W. Wickersham, New 
York, is the attorney for the association; A. A. Schaal, 
director of the technical bureau at Minneapolis; Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, St. Paul, research consultant; M. J. 
Hogan, manager western department, Chicago; Charles 
Postel, St. Louis, traffic manager. 

On May 25 there was an open session for members 
and allied trades, at which L. S. Autrey, of Griggs, 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul, presided. Mr.. Autrey is 
chairman of the technical committee, and the last day 
was devoted to the technical bureau. Dr. Bailey was 
the first speaker, reading an exceptionally fine paper 
on “The Chemist in the Baking Industry.” He spoke 
of the chemist, his value in the industry and the im- 
portant part he occupied, saying that all of the basic 
products the biscuit and cracker bakers used came 
under the scrutiny of the chemist. Dr. Bailey’s ad- 
dress was listened to with much interest. 

George I. Haight, Chicago, took for his subject 
“What Business Needs Today and Tomorrow.” In a 
masterful manner he talked on the relation of business 
to government, and advanced many excellent thoughts 
regarding rules, regulations and laws relating to busi- 
ness. 

The balance of the closing session was of an execu- 
tive nature, including an address on “How to Buy 
Flours,” by L. L. Cayvan, of the Hekman Biscuit Co., 
president of the Biscuit Production Club, followed by 
a discussion. J. Avery Dunn, fellow, University of 
Minnesota, made a report on the Strietmann Fellow- 
ship, and Mr. Schaal spoke on the technical bureau, 
its accomplishments and its hopes for the future. Mr. 
Autrey talked on the development of the training 
courses, and gave a report for his committee. 


Convention Well Attended 


This convention was the best attended one the asso- 
ciation has ever held. The registration contained 
more names of biscuit and cracker bakers than ever 
before, and the members took more interest in the 
proceedings. The executive sessions attracted the 
members, and the discussions were some of the best 
in the history of the organization. 

The banquet held the evening of May 24 in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Sherman Hotel was an ex- 
ceptionally fine affair. About 200 members and guests 
attended, and enjoyed the high class entertainment. 
Those in charge of this event deserve much credit 
for their work. 


The Large Exhibition 


One of the features of the convention was the 
splendid and large exhibit of machinery and supplies, 
under the direction of Mr. Hogan. This year’s exhibi- 
tion was on a much larger scale than that of 1927. 
Many attractive booths displayed new equipment and 
different kinds of supplies. 

The Exact Weight Scale Co. featured four models 
of its Exact Weight scales. The exhibit was in charge 
of W. A. Scheurer, Chicago manager, assisted by F. 
G. Holmes. 

The Union Steel Products Co. displayed 12 styles 
of display racks and its Push-E-Z truck. This was 
an attractive booth, the company being represented 
by George P. Griffin, vice president, and D. H. Bitney 
and Harry Bachman. 

The Read Machinery Co., Inc., showed for the first 
time its automatic sugar and flour handling units. 
These were the bin, elevator, conveyor, sifter, auto- 
matic cutoff gate and automatic weighing hopper. 
This sugar handling equipment makes it possible to 
save labor, assures accuracy in weighing, and when 
proper amount of sugar has been deposited in the 


’ hopper, the equipment shuts off automatically. The 


concern also displayed a marshmallow beater. The 
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following representatives were in attendance: J. s 
Prendergast, W. R. Jobe, B. C. Guthat and G. RB 
Snyder. 

The Chapman & Smith Co. was represented }y 
Leighton Jones. In this booth were featured jellies, 
jams, orange marmalade, almond paste, etc. 

Armour & Co. had a complete booth displaying 
its shortenings, marshmallow topping, spray skim milk 
powder, evaporated milk, extracts, frozen egys, cher. 
ries, etc. They were represented by L. L. Whe! 
and G. H. Broscoe. 

The Liberty Chocolate Machine Co. had a large 
booth and showed blue prints of its coating and flat. 
icing machines. 

The John F. Jelke Co. featured margarine, Good 
Luck puff paste, evaporated milk, sweet and con- 
densed milk, cream flake pure vegetable shortening 
and pure leaf lard. 

The Fiber-Glass Food Cover Co. displayed its fine 
covers for boxes. 

The Coronilla Co. had an attractive display of 
uniforms and costumes for plant workers. ; 

The Monticello Mfg. Co. exhibited three types of 
display racks, solid, wire and metal. 

The William J. Stange Co. had a very attractive 
booth featuring its certified food colors and oil soluble 
flavors. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. was represented by 
Paul Chapman and M. F. Murphy. It displayed crack- 
er pans, square and round cup cake pans, hot dog 
roll pans and Krinkle pans. 

J. W. Allen & Co. featured its well-known brands 
of jams, jellies, etc. 

The American Dry Milk Institute had a very fine 
display, showing samples of cookies, etc., made with 
dry skim milk, and charts, ete., giving data and in- 
formation about the use of dry skim milk. Dr. H. E. 
Van Norman, president, C. S. Darling and _ others 
were present. 

J. L. Morrison Co.’s booth was featured by this 
concern’s wire stitching machinery. 

The T. M. Sheppard Co. exhibited its staplers, hand 
and motor driven. 

The National Equipment Co.’s exhibit consisted of 
its Springfield coater. 

The Dayton Display Fixture Co. had a nice line of 
its racks. 

The Tin Decorating Co. had a very attractive line 
of its lithographed tins for fruit cakes and display 
covers. 

The F. C. Traver Paper Co. featured its Twentieth 
Century automatic locked partitioners. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. was represented by 
James G. Parry, B. B. George, Dr. M. B. Graff, F. 
W. Polzin and M. D. Stone. This booth featured 
Crisco, its well-known shortening. 

The Edgerton Mfg. Co. exhibited candy baskets and 
covers. 

The Chicago Case Mfg. Co. had a large display of 
sample cases and salesmen’s brief cases, about 15 
styles being shown. 

The Ambrosia Chocolate Co. had an assortment of 
its cocoas and chocolates. 

The Foxboro Co. had on display several of its 
recording gauges. 

The Sommer Bros.’ Appliance Co. had a big exhibit 
of its racks and containers. 


Further Displays 


The Stein-Hall Mfg. Co.’s booth was an attractive 
one, featuring its well-known product, Badex, and 
also contained samples of coconut, tapioca, potato 
flour, ete. 

The Latham Machinery Co. featured its Monitor 
stitching machines. 

Magnus-Mabee & Reynard showed essential oils, 
flavors and colors. 

Rockwood & Co. had a nice display of cocoa and 
chocolates. 

E. & A. Opler, Inc., featured only one product, 
cocoa. It also gave out fine recipe books. 

The Solvay Sales Corporation displayed the com- 
pany’s Solvay brand of ammonium bicarbonate, and 
also its Solvay super cleanser. 

The Penick & Ford Sales Co. had several repre- 
sentatives present, and displayed corn products and 
bulk molasses. 

The Triner Scale & Mfg. Co. had several auto- 
matic net and tare packing scales on exhibit. 

The Leghorn Preserving Co., Inc., had a very at- 
tractive display of glace fruits. 

The Philadelphia Quartz Co. exhibited Seal brand 
silicate of soda. 

The J. L. Ferguson Co. had an automatic sealing 
machine on display. 

The Morton Salt Co. featured bakers’ salt in its 


attractive booth. 
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The Russakov Can Co. showed a nice line of display 
racks and containers. 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. featured a full line of ad- 


ives. 
- Sunlite Co. had a nice display of decorated 
metal containers for fruit cakes, cookies, etc. 

The Stuber & Kuch Co. showed its line of tin cans, 
covers, racks, drums; in fact, containers of most all 


a Service Caster & Truck Co. had a nice line 
of its well-known products, including casters and 

ks. 
veThe Overdier Mfg. Co. showed uniforms and cos- 
tumes for plant workers. 

The Schreiber Products Co. featured Spramalt-B 
for use with marshmallow. 

The American Molasses Co. featured the well-known 
Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses, and also Nulo- 
moline, an invert sugar. 

Swift & Co. featured only lard and shortenings. 

The High Low Regulator Co. had a fine display 
featuring control for regulating steam and oil in ovens. 
A single control is used for both steam and oil and 
can be regulated from the baking floor. 

The American Oven & Machine Co. showed a K.C. 
sack cleaner. Felix Notz, F. J. Notz, Jr., and P. O. 
Diederichs, were present. 

The American Can Co. displayed fancy packages 
for biscuits, fruit cakes, cookies and candy. 
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Technical Bureau Exhibit 

The Biscuit & Cracker Technical Bureau exhibited 
literature and pictures on training courses, offered by 
the Technical Bureau and Dunwoody Institute. Also 
biscuit and cracker bakers’ handbooks. 

The Standard Sealing Equipment Corporation 
demonstrated a machine for sealing corrugated and 
fiber shipping cases. 

The Parker Harvester Corporation had a Sani- 
Speed dough cutting machine. 

The Peters Machine Co. showed aluminum wafer 
baking plates and Peters hand forming tables. 

The H. R. Bliss Co. demonstrated Bliss “Sealing 
Stitchers” for cracker caddies and solid fiber and 
corrugatea shipping containers. 

The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., displayed Dr. 
Loebel’s insecticide, “Nip an’ Tuck” roach powder and 
Liqua-San concentrated soap. 

The Niles Stamping Works displayed a line of 
baking pans. 

‘ The Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. had samples 
of M. F. B. vegetable fats. 

The Food Materials Corporation exhibited oil sol- 
uble flavors and colors. 

The Finnell Systems, Inc., had a line of scrubbing, 
waxing and polishing machines. 

The Triangle Package Machinery Co. had semi- 
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automatic carton sealers and automatic biscuit and 
cracker fillers, 

The American Machine & Foundry Co. exhibited a 
large automatic carton wrapping machine, with a 
capacity of 50 per minute. J. W. Beck was in charge. 

Savage Bros, exhibited a marshmallow beater, choco- 
late melting and mixing kettle and patent tilting mixer. 

The Bentz Engineering Co. and the York Machin- 
ery Co. had a combined display of an air conditioner, 
cooler and dehumidifier. Also a_ self-conditioning 
automatic unit. 

The J. W. Greer Co. showed a coating and cooling 
machine, also the Vicars sugar wafer manufactured 
by T. & T. Vicars, Ltd., Earlestown, Eng. 

The Battle Creek Wrapping Machine Co. exhibited 
a carton wrapping machine with a speed of approxi- 
mately 45 to 70 packages per minute. 

The United Chemical & Organic Produce Co. dis- 
played U-Cop-Co. gelatine. 

James H. Jones, exclusive agent for the Ideal 
Stitcher Mfg. Co., demonstrated the Ideal Stitcher. 

The Salerno Machinery Co. displayed views of its 
coating, spreading, depositor, sandwich and _ stencil 
machines. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Co. was represented by Harry 
Lockwood and R. C. Pater. In this booth were dis- 
played cup cake pans, fruit cake pans, wire cracker 
pans, steel biscuit pans and galvanized conveying trays. 


Large Attendance at Ohio ‘Bakers’ Meeting 


NUSUAL interest attaches to meetings of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association of late on 
account of the determined effort being 
made through its recent reorganization and 
new management to put the industry in 

the state on a healthier and more profitable basis. It 
has been generally recognized that the position of the 
independent baker was seriously menaced and his con- 
tinued existence put in jeopardy by unfavorable con- 
ditions difficult to meet through individual initiative 
and action. Many of these bakers seem to be on the 
way out of the industry, and it is commonly reported 
that a large percentage of them in Ohio already are 
virtually bankrupt. 

The situation has been complicated through the 
competition of the chain stores and the large combines, 
and the fact that the large buyer of flour secures his 
supplies at materially lower prices than independents. 
It is a matter of amazement, and almost incredible, 
that these large buyers can sometimes purchase flour 
at $1@1.50 bbl less than the independent. In fact, 
the retail price of flour at some of these chain stores 
has sometimes been less than the car lot price offered 
small bakers on sales direct from the mill.” 

The effect of this situation works out to about the 
same result that would be accomplished through a con- 
spiracy on the part of the big mills and these buyers, 
not only to make the going difficult for the small 
baker but to assure his extermination. Of course no 
such conspiracy exists, whatever may be the effect, 
because it is most illogical and unthinkable that any 
mill should thus conspire willingly to kill off the very 
business from which it is able to make a profit. It 
is generally considered that there is no profit in the 
big business. The discrepancy in prices can often be 
explained by a fluctuating market. Thus flour being 
sold by chain stores often has been purchased weeks 
before at a price considerably below those that mills 
are quoting while that flour is being retailed. It is 
on account of this situation in Ohio, which is regarded 
as more or less symptomatic of similar conditions else- 
where, that so much attention has been drawn to the 
activities of the Ohio association. 

Therefore, when George A. Daut, the new secre- 
tary and business manager, called this meeting it was 
expected that there was something in the way of new 
developments to impart to the membership and that 
the bakers would turn out in large numbers, par- 
ticularly in view of the outstanding and aggressive 
management which has been given to its affairs. That 
considerable progress has already been made in the 
way of definite accomplishments was well known to 
everybody with any knowledge of the work being done. 
For instance, it is quite remarkable that 97 bakers 
in Cleveland now belong to this association, whereas 
half a dozen was about the largest number ever pre- 
viously enrolled. 

The management is in the hands of experienced 
men who have had long contact with the industry, are 
thoroughly familiar with its problems and have no 
illusions as to the difficulties to be overcome. They 
are not mere theorists and visionaries, but hard-headed, 
practical men who know exactly what they are about. 
The industry of the state is showing more of an in- 
clination to support this leadership than has been the 
case heretofore. The cost of membership has been 


made nominal, $12 a year, about 28c a week, easily 
within the reach of the smallest baker. 


By W. H. Wiggin 


At this meeting the experiment was tried of having 
the sessions confined to the attendance of bakers alone, 
with the representatives of the allied trades and the 
press not present. There was a feeling that the bak- 
ers might talk more freely among themselves if out- 
side interests and distractions were avoided. - Allied 
representatives were requested not to keep bakers 
away from the meetings, and to use judgment in the 
entertainment of them. It is hoped to put an end to 
the interference with meetings which has prevailed 
heretofore, and to discourage those who have been 
guilty of such practices. 

In his call for the meeting Mr. Daut sounded the 
keynote in this wise: “Your new association has ac- 
complished several things, and if you don’t know about 
them, it is time for you to come and find out. When 
are you going to realize that you are no longer big 
enough to conduct your business alone, that you will 
be able to get more out of your business if you put 
forth a united effort and that this can only be done 
by your being a part of a real strong organization? 

“You have tried the lone hand long enough. When 
have you profited? Turn about face, come to Colum- 
bus, learn what it is all about, tune in on our wave 
length and let us broadcast through a real Ohio Asso- 
ciation that is going to make itself not only heard, 
but is going to comamnd the respect of every baker, 
large and small. Our back is up against the wall, and 
we are going to put up a fight. Are you a quitter, or 
a fighter?” 


About 80 Bakers Present 


About 80 bakers had responded to the call and 
were present at the first session, and they were still 
coming in. The meeting got under way with a lunch- 
eon at which 120 were present, including a liberal 
sprinkling of ladies, for whom special entertainment 
features were provided. After the luncheon all ex- 
cept the bakers withdrew, the allied men going to a 
different room for a separate meeting. 

The program for the first session included ad- 
dresses by W. J. Leech, chief of the state division of 
foods and dairies, and Frank L. Mulholland, legal 
counsel, of Toledo. Mr. Leech tried to impress upon 
the bakers that the short weight law would be rigor- 
ously enforced, and that the department no longer 
would be lenient, as in the past, if violations continued 
in anything like the present volume. Unfavorable 
publicity in the press might be a consequence. Mr. 
Mulholland spoke on the advantages of organization 
and co-operation, and the fostering of a friendly feel- 
ing among members of an industry, and suggested 
the adoption of a code of ethics. 

The second session, Wednesday morning, was slated 
for addresses on “Production—Especially for the Re- 
tailer,’ by M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
and “Correct Twentieth Century Style of Merchandis- 
ing,” by C. J. Seybolt, of The Fleischmann Co. These 
were the only set addresses on the program, the rest 
of the time being devoted to various discussions from 
the floor. 


Resolutions Passed 


The meeting of allied men was presided over by 
A. L. Stubbs, their representative on the board of 
governors, J. T. Lipford acting, on request, as secre- 
tary. At this meeting a number of addresses were 
made from the floor expressing appreciation of the 
work being done by Mr. Daut, of his energy and un- 





sparing devotion to the cause of the bakers, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“In session at Columbus, this twenty-second day 
of May, 1928, we, the Allied Members of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, do hereby agree that in the bak- 
ing industry of this state a crisis exists; that business 
conditions are critical, and that everything possible 
which can be done to relieve the situation must be 
done quickly; furthermore, we realize the possible aid 
we may render to bring about normal conditions in 
the baking industry in Ohio; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we exert ourselves to secure new 
members for the association, that we co-operate fully 
and completely with the board of trustees and the sec- 
retary in their effort to again place the baking in- 
dustry upon the high plane where it rightfully belongs, 
and that we further pledge ourselves to lend every 
aid to all movements tending to consummate this 
desired end.” 

“We, the representatives of the allied trades in 
session at Columbus, Ohio, this twenty-second day of 
May, 1928, wish to take this opportunity to express 
our confidence in, and pledge our entire support to, 
A. L. Stubbs, our representative on the board of 
governors of the Ohio Bakers’ Association.” 

There was a good-fellowship dinner Tuesday eve- 
ning, following by dancing. Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to a trip in special cars to Olentangy Park. 
Many of those present failed to register, and their 
names are not included in the list given herewith. 


Attendance at the Ohio Bakers’ 
Convention 


Bakers © 


F. W. Koenig, Koenig Bakery, Corning. 

N. B. Phillips, Quality Baking Co., Wellston. 

Cc. Wheeler, Walton Bros., Toledo, 

V. R. Osborne, Cottage Baking Co., Piqua. 

W. C. Dayman, Dayman Bakery, Piqua. 

P. Meches, Greenville (Ohio) Baking Co. 

Frank Baker, Frank Baker Baking Co., Lima. 

Mrs. Fletcher, Zanesville (Ohio) Bread Co. 

E. W. Schaefer, Schaefer Baking Co., Lancaster. 

John Elder, Ideal Baking Co., Coshocton. 

H. A. Parish, Home Bakery, Coshocton. 

Cc. L. Miller, Home Bakery, Marion. 

Adam Pfau, Portsmouth. 

Martin Newman, Hilltop Bakery Co., Portsmouth. 

Lawrence Carnahan and Paul T. Carnahan, South Side 
Bakery, New Philadelphia. 

Chris Faelchae, Women’s Bakery, Columbus. 

Phil Weis, Phil Weis Baking Co., Lancaster. 

S. L. Seelig, Holsum Baking Co., Columbus. 

Charles Baber, City Bakery, Marion. 

E. L. Barnhill, Watkins Baking Co., Wellston. 

H. F. Stenken, Hilker & Bletsch Co., Cincinnati. 

J. C. McCann, Deshler Bakery Co., Deshler. 


H. W. Hamelberg, Ross County Baking Co., Chillicothe. 
B. McLaughlin and L. W. Brannan, F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
Columbus. 


F. H. Rolfes, Springfield Baking Co., Springfield. 
F. E. Barger, General Baking Co., Cleveland. 

F. W. Gamdee, Cardington (Ohio) Bakery. 

G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery Co., Cincinnati. 
Charles Jund, Dayton (Ohio) National Home Bakery. 
W. H. Korte, Ward Baking Co., Columbus. 

John Liebermann, Liebermann Bros., Massillon. 

E. G. Burke, Rauch Bakery, Athens. 

R. J. Baker, Zanesville Baker Bread Co., Zanesville. 
F. H. Hunt, Hunt Bakery, Mount Sterling. 

E. B. Stillmaker, Stillmaker Bakery Co., Norwood. 
Jchn Martinitz, Martinitz Bakery, Bucyrus. 

Al. Quinby, Quinby Baking Co., Uhrichsville. 
George Schaeffer, Schaeffer Bakery Co., Springfield. 
A. F. Nichlai, Cincinnati (Ohio) Pretzel Co. 


(Continued on page 875.) 
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HE American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion has been for years an outstanding ex- 

ample of exceptional success in securing 

nearly 80 per cent in representation of its 

membership at its conventions, and the twen- 
tieth annual meeting at the West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Ind., May 26-28, was no exception. There 
were not far from 200 present at the banquet, and 
the business sessions were well attended and marked 
by close attention to the subjects discussed. The 
afternoon of each day was given over to sports, golf 
and horseshoe pitching, and there were an unusual 
number of handsome prizes, even the poorer and 
average players being provided for. 

A notable feature of the meeting this year was the 
attendance, on special invitation, of the editors or 
owners of a number of the leading farm journals of 
the Middle West. The object in bringing them to this 
convention was to become better acquainted, to famil- 
iarize them with the work of the association, and par- 
ticularly with its scientific and educational aspects. 
That this opportunity was appreciated was evident by 
a resolution introduced and by several speeches from 
representatives of the press. The resolution read: 

“Whereas, The American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is an important group in the most vital in- 
dustry of America—the nation’s food supply; and 

“Whereas, The American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, by means of research, experiments and edu- 
cation, is creating new and better levels of quality, 
while supporting existing standards; and 

“Whereas, Publicity in tarm and trade publications 
cannot help but gain wider recognition of its efforts, 
secure an even broader scope for its studies and ex- 
tended interest in its educational program; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the farm and trade press express 
their appreciation for the honor of being made hon- 
orary members of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, for the period of this convention.” 

W. E. Suits, president, in his annual address, 
brought out some interesting points. Based upon a 
survey he had made of the industry, he reported that 
the general mixed feed volume of business since the 
beginning of last fall had been much better than in 
recent corresponding periods; that scratch grains and 
egg mash sales had been about normal, but that chick 
mashes and chick grains had been below par. He 
predicted that, if true, this would result in a smaller 
poultry supply next fall and winter, and much higher 
values for poultry and eggs, and suggested that it was 
not too late for poultrymen to build up their flocks 
in anticipation of improved demand and prices. 

He said that there had been an unusual demand 
for other kinds of mixed feed for the last seven or 
eight months, due primarily to the poor quality and 
short crops of feeding grains, corn and oats being 
far below par in both quality and quantity in 1926 
and 1927. Another factor was an unexpected shortage 
in northwestern United States and Canadian screen- 
ings amounting to 50,000 tons. He said this might 
be due to the fact that rust affected the weeds in the 
fields more than it did the grain, but it also should 
be remembered that the combined harvester and 
thresher simply takes off the heads of the grain with 
a small part of the stalk, and does not catch the 
shorter stemmed weeds. He said that the output of 
flour mills was about the same as in the previous year, 
and did not make up for the shortage. 


Growing Importance of Mixed Feeds 


“Many features impress me,” Mr. Suits said, “of 
a steadily growing dependence upon the commercial 
mixed feed manufacturer. This shortage of grain in 
the last few years is not due entirely to climatic con- 
ditions. There is undoubtedly a steady depletion of 
the soil in the central Mississippi Valley, where most 
ot our grain is produced. Not only is the fertility 
of the soil disappearing through constant cropping for 
more than 75 years, but the soil itself is disappearing. 
I presume you know that the Mississippi and other 
rivers are gathering and carrying into the ocean every 
year about 13,000,000 acres of soil. According to an 
estimate ot H. H. Bennett, United States Department 
of Agriculture, erosion takes from the soil annually 
more than 20 times as much of the elements of fer- 
tility as is removed by the crops. The plant nutrients 
taken from the soil could not be replaced for $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, basing this estimate on the recent low- 
est selling price of fertilizer. ; 

“Arthur J. Mason reports tests made along the 
right of way of the Illinois Central Railroad. Inside 
the fence line of the right of way, which carried no 
additional soil accumulation from railroad construc- 
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The American Feed Manufacturers at West Baden 


‘By W. H. Wiggin 


tion work, the sod remained as it has been for at least 
60 years. Boring into this sod, he found the black 
soil 17 inches thick, and on an adjacent farm, 30 feet 
from the first hole, where cultivation had been carried 
on for at least 50 years, the soil was but nine inches 
thick. John Thompson, of the Iowa Homestead, re- 
perts an Ohio Agricultural College experiment showing 
that, by the use of 400 lbs 3-12-4 fertilizer to the 
acre, there was a yield of corn of 56.9 bus, which silked 
by Aug. 28. Corn planted in the same soil, at the 
same time, without the fertilizer, did not silk until 
24 days later, yielded 6.7 bus to the acre and contained 
74 per cent nubbins. 

“During the past three years there has been a great 
deal of complaint by produce people because the chick- 
ens they buy for fattening purposes are debilitated, 
and grow sick and weak in confinement. A few years 
ago the milkfeed chicken stations made a practice of 
heavily feeding chickens with superfinishing rations 
for 10 days to get them in good flesh and condition 
before dressing. A poultry scientist advances the 
theory that certain essential mineral elements lacking 
in the soil do not get into the grain, and are not 
secured by the chickens. 

“You will see from this outline just where we 
manufacturers of balanced rations for live stock and 
poultry can serve a purpose of the first magnitude. 
When I look over the facilities of a modern feed 
manufacturing institution and compare them with 
those for mixing rations on the barn floor, or in the 
local feed store, I am amazed that there is not a 
better recognition of the contrast. The modern feed 
manufacturing institution has the benefit of scientific 
information, financial ability, storage facilities and the 
very latest mechanical equipment for accurately blend- 
ing ingredients in just the right proportions. 


Magnitude of the Industry 


“The investment in this industry runs into many 
millions of dollars, and is one of the biggest buyers 
of grain and byproducts in existence. Its toll on the 
volume is exceedingly .narrow, and its cost of produc- 
tion reduced to a minimum. From the information I 
possess 1 would estimate the production at around 
10,000,000 tons annually, or equal to half of the normal 
crop of oats in the United States. The business has 
been built from small beginnings in a quarter of a 
century in spite of the antagonism, or at best the 
lukewarm support, of the colleges and press. It is 
time that these educational forces should be shown 
what an immensely important economic function exists 
in this industry. I am happy to note that during the 
past few years these farm educators and leaders are 
becoming more appreciative of our importance, and 
believe this will increase as they get a better under- 
standing of what we are doing.” 

D. W. McMillen, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, made a brief report calling attention to the 
many trips made by the secretary during the year, to 
the fact that regular meetings of the committee had 
been attended by various members of the association, 
to the importance of having the traffic men of the 
different companies attend the meetings in Chicago, 
and to the necessity of close work with the Association 
of Feed Control Officials if standardization was to be 
brought about. He said that at no time had a more 
generous attitude been shown toward the commercial 
feed trade by agricultural institutions and the press 
than during the last year. 


L. F. Brown’s Address 


The report of the secretary, L. F. Brown, showed 
that the association has continued to maintain its high 
standard of efficient work satisfactorily to the mem- 
bership, and has made a gain during the past year, 
the total enrollment now being 146. Mr. Brown said 
that the constant growth, development and prosperity 
of the feedingstuffs industry demands unhampered 
opportunities for individual effort and initiative which 
are being rendered increasingly difficult, owing to un- 
duly drastic governmental regulations. He added that 
methods and practices of the industry designed to se- 
cure undue immediate private gains, without regard 
to the effect on the general public or the ultimate 
reaction on the industry itself, will result in increasing 
legislation and hampering regulations which cannot 
prove other than restrictive in their application and 
operation. 

He pointed out that the feed industry cannot exist 
unto itself alone, but will continue to grow and prosper 
only as it seeks to promote the welfare of those it 


‘serves. Each unit of the industry should progress by 


virtue of its own ability, skill and diligence, rather 
than by placing impediments in the way of others. 
It must gain and retain the confidence of the public, 
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and any impairment of that confidence will affect the 
foundation upon which its future must rest. 

Mr. Brown touched upon a number of subjects in 
his report, of which there have been selected a few 
which might prove of more general interest. “Several 
bills seeking to prohibit or regulate the importation 
of jute or burlap have been introduced in Congress, 
the object apparently being to increase the cost of 
bags made from this material to a point where it 
would be advantageous to use cotton bags instead of 
jute or burlap. From the best information obtain- 
able from Washington, it is improbable that any of 
these bills will receive serious consideration. 

“During the past year at least two feed control 
officials have elected to make rulings for the enforce- 
ment of the feed inspection laws of their states which 
do not seem to be in harmony with the best public 
policy and which may be an exercise of authority not 
conferred by statute upon such officials. In neither 
instance would these officials recede from the position 
taken by them. The rulings were not deemed of sufi- 
cient importance to warrant court procedure to test 
their legality, but should this practice continue to 
prevail, it might necessitate a judicial determination 
as to the authority of an administrative officer to make 
oe enforce a ruling not contemplated by the statute 
itself. 

“There is unquestionably an increasing number of 
retail feed dealers installing batch mixers. Some deal- 
ers are confining the use of these machines to mixing 
formulas furnished by the purchaser, while others are 
operating on a larger scale by registering brands and 
keeping stocks on hand. What the ultimate effect of 
this activity will be upon the legitimate manufacturer 
is hard to foretell at this time. 

“Continued quarantines against the importation of 
alfalfa hay, other hays, cereal straws and alfalfa meal 
from Utah and portions of Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, 
California, Oregon and Wyoming still prevail in sev- 
eral midwestern states, and such embargoes seem to 
have a tendency to reduce the supply of alfalfa meal. 
It would appear that these embargoes might properly 
be raised during the season when the alfalfa weevil 
does not incubate, say from Nov. 1 to the first of the 
following March or April.” 

Mr. Brown called attention to an organization, 
formed in Chicago last February, known as the Fed- 
erated Agricultural Trades, the purpose of which is 
to take such steps as were deemed necessary to pre- 
vent state and federal officials and employees from 
unlawfully or improperly using their offices in the pro- 
motion of co-operative marketing. He also pointed 
out that only two bills directly affecting the industry 
have thus far been proposed in state legislatures, one 
of these being in Mississippi, where it was proposed 
to increase the registration of brands from $2 to % 
annually, but which did not become a law. A bill 
in New York state provides that “No person shall sell 
or offer for sale or advertise for sale any concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs if the package con- 
taining it, or the label or tag attached thereto, or any 
advertising relative to it, shall bear any statement 
or device regarding such concentrated commercial feed- 
ingstuffs which is false or misleading in any particu- 
lar,’ this act to become effective Jan. 1, 1929. 

R. M. Field, traffic manager, gave a considerable 

list gf some of the subjects that have been before the 
traffic committee for consideration during the past 
year. This list was too long to enumerate in even 
briefest detail, but covered many subjects of interest 
not only to feed manufacturers but to various allied 
lines concerned with the handling or processing of 
grain and its products. According to his report, the 
fundamental work of the traffic department is a mat- 
ter of educating the railroads to see the needs of the 
feed business and to fix their rates, rules and regula- 
tions so that they help and do not hinder its develop- 
ment. 
“Gradually,” Mr. Field said, “in the last nine years 
the railroads have been coming to the realization that 
if they have any problems dealing with any classes 
of the feed business, they can get the proper informa- 
tion, results and co-operation by coming to the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, and so we find 
this co-operative spirit growing from year to year. 
Where changes are proposed or desired, particularly 
where these changes are large and cover a wide ter- 
ritory, they are submitted to us—in many cases before 
they assume complete form—so that the railroads may 
have the benefit of the advice of this association. 

Mr. Field said that the situation in railroad traffic 
circles continues to be very complex. “The effect of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, passed by Congress, the 
meaning of which nobody knows and which members 
of both houses of Congress have frankly admitted they 
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do not know, has been widespread and costly to both 
railroads and shippers. The general investigation or- 
dered thereby has cost a great deal of money, has 
developed thousands of pages of useless testimony, 
and has involved class rates and also rates on prac- 
tically every commodity all over the United States.” 

Mr. Field announced that it had been decided to 
submit to all the members a complete report of each 
meeting of the traffic committee, covering fully all the 
subjects discussed, and that suggestions from the mem- 
bership were invited. This has been done so that 
members might know what the committee is doing, 
what subjects are up for discussion and how they 
are being handled. The department is always opera- 
tive, and is open for consultation with the member- 
ship on individual problems. 


Philip H. Smith Speaks 


Philip H. Smith, president of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials, spoke on “Feedingstuffs Legis- 
lation—a Glance Into the Past, What of the Future?” 
outlining briefly the growth of legislation. He said 
that “in the early days the usual topic at conferences 
of the directors of the experiment stations of the 
New England states had to do with commercial fer- 
tilizers, their use and method of analysis. During the 
middle nineties considerable interest was shown in 
commercial feedingstuffs. Coffee hulls were being 
used as an adulterant of wheat bran, corn cob was 
being skillfully blended with wheat feeds, and various 
other forms of adulteration were being tried out by 
unscrupulous manufacturers to an extent which made 
it appear necessary to gain some sort of control over 
the activities of the few manufacturers which gave 
the trade as a whole an undeserved reputation. 

Largely through the efforts of the late director, 
C. B. Wood, of Maine, E. H. Jenkins, former director 
of the Connecticut experiment station, and J. B. Lind- 
sey, now director of research chemistry at the Massa- 
chusetts experiment station, the subject of feeding- 
stuffs was thoroughly discussed at a meeting held in 
1896, with the result that 1897 saw the first feeding- 
stuffs control law placed upon the statute books of 
Massachusetts. Other states followed until practically 
every state with any live stock industry now has laws 
more or less drastic on this subject. The first law 
in Massachusetts provided for the collection of sam- 
ples, the reporting of results, and prohibited the use 
of the dealers’ names in the publication. 

From this meager beginning the laws grew step 
by step until at present there are laws which in some 
instances require more than the originators probably 
ever dreamed of. In 1903 the first feedingstuffs law 
was amended, requiring a guaranty of protein and 
fat and excluded wheat products from the provisions 
of the act. From 1903 to 1912 Massachusetts was 
content to follow rather than lead in feedingstuffs 
legislation. In 1912 a law was enacted in Massachu- 
setts which carried all of the essential features of the 
uniform law advocated by the Association of Feed 
Control Officials. This remained unchanged until Au- 
gust, 1922, when a registration fee of $20 a brand 
was added. 

“The policy of having the beneficiaries of special] 
laws bear the burden accounts for the registration 
fee, tonnage taxes and other means of revenue which 
are now also applied to automobiles and other prod- 
ucts. An interesting comment in connection with our 
Massachusetts fees is that between $18,000 and $20,000 
are collected each year, while feed control service was 
allowed but $10,000 of this sum. It has been my 
observation that while the manufacturer may have an 
easy time in conforming to a feed law to the letter, 
he is often in trouble over regulations authorized by 
the law which in some cases clarify it, but in others 
so confuse it that he does not know which way to 
turn.” 

As to the future, Mr. Smith believed that the basic 
requirement of existing laws will remain unchanged 
for some time. Minimum standards for special pur- 
pose feeds is a requirement meeting with much favor 
by some officials. “Even with the tremendous advance 
which we have made in our knowledge of feedingstuffs 
during the past decade, we have only scratched the 
surface. We shall discover many new facts and also 
find, to our chagrin, that some things which we believed 
were facts are otherwise. As we progress in our 
knowledge, feedingstuffs legislation will also progress, 
probably to the point where the manufacturer will be 
allowed to blend his feed as he desires and guarantee 
its contents in accordance with the blend, leaving it 
to the control official to discover the truth of the guar- 
anty. When the enforcing officer has to measure vita- 
min values, break up the complex protein molecule 
into its component parts and determine the various 
ash constituents of a feed, he probably will be con- 
tent to stick to this work and not concern himself with 
the exact effects of the use of any feed,—a task which 
belongs more properly to biologists and nutrition ex- 
perts.” . 

The Burning Question 


Eugene Arms, manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago, read a paper on “The Burn- 
ing Question,” in which he considered fire hazards in 
feed manufacturing plants and how best to eliminate 
them. After stressing the importance of cleanliness 
in the mill, he stated that friction was probably the 
cause of at least 40 per cent of the fire loss to feed 
mills, and that this loss was almost entirely prevent- 
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able. Rope or belt drives in contact with wood, line 
shafting in contact with wood, metal or stones pass- 
ing through grinding machinery, are a prolific cause 
of fire, and he pointed out how to remedy these situa- 
tions. 

On account of the inevitable presence of dust in 
feed mills, the use of electricity for either light or 
power presents more than the usual fire hazard, and 
he indicated how this danger could be obviated by the 
use of fully inclosed motors, self-ventilated pipes, with 
dustproof antifriction bearings. 

Spontaneous combustion in dairy feeds was dis- 
cussed. Corn, gluten, brewers’ feed, distillers’ grains, 
and molasses feeds are all serious fire hazards when 
they contain an excessive amount of moisture. A 
small amount of wet feed in a bin may start the fire, 
or a high moisture content in the entire bin may do 
it. Feeds will take moisture from the air under cer- 
tain conditions, and it is not enough, therefore, that 
all feeds be examined for moisture content at the time 
they are stored. They must be tested regularly and 
frequently while in storage. Sacks should be so piled 
that one surface of each sack is exposed to the air. 
Storage in bulk should be tested regularly by iron 
rods or thermometers. 

Dr. G. Bohstedt, Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, Madison, was on the 
program to speak on the subject, “Feeding Minerals 
in the Light of Recent Findings.” He developed in 
an interesting manner the subject of his paper, and 
touched on the studies now being made as to the pos- 
sibility of using copper and iron as food constituents. 

The Hon. Edwin T. Morrow, Lexington, Ky., for- 
mer governor of Kentucky and member of the Rail- 
way Labor Board, was the only speaker at the annual 
dinner, his subject being “Our American Heritage.” 

Four of the five members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Feed Control Officials were 
present, including Dr. George L. Midwell, chairman, 
who tendered his congratulations on the character of 
the meeting and the work being done by this associa- 
tion. 

The committee in charge of sports was a very busy 
one, and is entitled to special recognition. It consisted 
of F. C. Greutker, chairman, R. M. Field, secretary, 
Lloyd Hedrick, George G. Keith and D. G. Lowell. 


W. E. Suits Re-elected President 


W. E. Suits, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was 
re-elected president for the third term. Other officers 
elected were: first vice president, E. B. Savage, Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis; second vice 
president, S. T. Pease, Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn; third vice president, C. P. Wolverton, 
Maritime Milling Corp., Buffalo; secretary, L. F. 
Brown, Chicago; treasurer, W. R. Anderson, Flour & 
Feed, Milwaukee, Wis; traffic manager, R. M. Field, 
Chicago. 

The executive committee consists of: D. W. MeMil- 
len, chairman, McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; H. A. 
Abbott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; O. E. M. 
Keller, J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago; A. T. Pennington, 
Royal Feed & Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn; Searle 
Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; A. F. 
Seay, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The board of directors was elected as follows: D. 
G. Lowell, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Ed- 
ward Drescher, Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis; F. 
G. Brewer, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; W. 
D. Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; G. 
G. Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nashville, Tenn; Van Roy 
Miller, Nutrena Feed Mills, Kansas City, Kansas; 
James Rapier, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owensboro, 
Ky; M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corporation, Ham- 
mond, Ind; Floyd M. Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co., Lamar, Colo; J. S. Keller, Pratt Food 
Co., Philadelphia; G. J. Stone, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; E. G. Olden, Hiawatha Milling Co., 
Jackson, Miss; A. E. Lippelman, Ubiko Milling Co., 
Cincinnati; J. M. Adam, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St 
Louis; Arthur F. Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., Boston. 


Attendance at Feed Manufacturers’ 


Convention 


Harold A. Abbott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; Gus 
Ackerman, Pilot Oyster Shell, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Adam, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; J. L. Ander- 
son, Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis; W. R. Anderson, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. L. Barnes, Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans; C. N. 
Barrett, Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Becker, Jr., Cereal Byproducts Co., Chicago; E. G. 
Berry, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; G. Bohstedt, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; L. E. Bopst, Food Inspection Serv- 
ice, College Park, Md; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bosworth, 
Cereal Byproducts Co., Memphis, Tenn; Mr. and Mrs. M. 
M. Bosworth, M. M. Bosworth Co., Memphis, Tenn; L. 
Beardsley, Beardsley Brokerage Co., Chicago; H. J. Berg- 
man, Imperial Meal Co., Minneapolis; George L. Bidwell, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C; James R. Birke- 
lund, Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis; F. J. Bradford, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; F. G. Brewer, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; J. L. Brode, F. W. Brode 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn; L. F. Brown, secretary, Chi- 
cago; M. C. Burns, Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo; 
A. L. Buxton, Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co., Covington, 
Ky. 
‘ Cc. W. Chapin and George M. Chapin, Chapin & Co., 
Chicago; Jay Chapin, Associated Corn Products Mfrs., Chi- 
cago; G. A. Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., Chicago; T. 
T. Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., Chicago; George N. 
Chesbro, J. P. Parks, Chicago; A. W. Clark, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain & Malting Co; H. U. Clements, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Chicago; C. O. Coe, C. U. Snyder & Co., Memphis, 
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Tenn; Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Inc., Buffalo; H. G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Robert C. Crawford, Gulf Crushing Co., 
New Orleans; Joseph D. Crump, Chase Bag Co., Memphis, 
Tenn; J. F. Cunningham, Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, 
Wis; J. C. Curry, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; J. E. 
Dameron, Illinois Feed & Elevator Co., Bloomington, Ill; 
W. B. Dashiell, Memphis, Tenn; C. B. Day, Lamar Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Lamar, Colo; C. R. Decker, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago; C. P. Dickson, Prairie Farmer, Chicago; William 
Cc. Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; Edw. Drescher, 
Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis. 

H. D. Egly, the McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; Sher- 
man T. Edwards, S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago; R. D. 
Erwin, Henry S. Sawne Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

F. Fader, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J; 
J. J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago; W. T. Foley, The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn; Mr. and Mrs. Otis Freese, Union 
Starch & Refining Co., Columbus, Ind; C. B. Fretwell, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

E. D. Gelzer, Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; Margaret Golin, Flour & Feed, Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. O. Greene, Urbana, Ohio; C. V. Gregory, 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Greutker, 
Cereal Byproducts Co., Buffalo. 

O. L. Haertel, Hiawatha Grain Co., Minneapolis; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. E. Hall, Abingdon (Ill.) Milling & Cattle Feed- 
ing Co; Samuel R. Harrell, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, Tenn; A. 
J. Hazle, Jr., B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; Elsor Heater, 
Cereal Byproducts Co., St. Louis; Lloyd Hedrick, Purina 
Mills, Buffalo; J. P. Hessburg, Hiawatha Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis; Lew Hill, the Lew Hill Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; Guy E. Hillier, Penick & Ford, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; F. E. Hogan, Hogan Mill Feed Co., Kansas City; 
M. A. Holmes, National Oil Products Co., Chicago; A. F. 
Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; E. J. Housen, J. 
J. Badenoch Co., Chicago; W. N. Howard, New England 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Ware, Mass; George W. Hoy- 
land, Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; H. H. Hum- 
phrey, Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis; H. F. Hunter, 
Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

A. V. Jay, National Oil Products Co., Chicago; F. R. 
Johnson, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; I. S. Joseph, 
I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs, J. W. 
Jouno, Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee. 

R. T. Kavanaugh, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owensboro, 
Ky; G. G. Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nashville, Tenn; J. S. 
Keller, Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia; J. W. Keller, Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia; O. E. M. Keller, J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago; Charles F. Kieser, Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo; 
Charles R. King, Quaker Oats Co,, Chicago; G. W. Krause, 
Louisville, Ky; H. R. Kraybill, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, La Fayette, Ind. 

H. H. Ladish, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; Charles 
B. Lee, Eastern States Milling Corporation, Buffalo; H. 
Cc. Lee, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; J. H. 
Leftwich, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago; W. D. Leggett, 
American Miller, Chicago; Cameron Leurich, Pilot Oyster 
Shell, New York; C. C. Lewis, Lewis Grain Corporation, 
Buffalo; G. E. Linder, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati; E. E. 
Lippelman, Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati; Donald G. Lowell, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
J. K. McDowall, Betta Feed Mills, Jackson, Miss; D. W. 
MeMillen, McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; E. P. MacNicol, 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn; Miles H. McNally, New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co; Bryant T. Manard, Manard Blackstrap Co., Inc., 
New Orleans; J. L. Marshall, Kentucky Feed & Grain Co., 
Louisville; Van Roy Miller, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inec., Kan- 
sas City; L. S. Montgomery, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Moorman, Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; E. F. Morris, Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City; 
F. B. Mosher, New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co; 
Searle Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; E. W. 
Myers, Clinton (Iowa) Corn Syrup Refining Co. 

O. E. Nelson, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo; M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corporation, 
Hammond, Ind; R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis. 

W. A. O'Grady, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; E. G. 
Olden, Hiawatha Milling Co., Jackson, Miss; O. H. Olson, 
American Linseed Co., Chicago; Flynn Owen, Corno Mills 
Co., St. Louis. 

S. P. Parks, Kansas City; C. E. Patterson, Denver Al- 
falfa Milling & Products Co., Denver, Colo; S. T. Pease, 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, Tenn; J. H. Peek, Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Buffalo; A. T. Pennington, Royal Feed & 
Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn; A. G. Philips, McMillen Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind; F. L. Platt, American Poultry Journal, 
Chicago; George Posselt, Northern Oats Co., Minneapolis; 
J. W. Powley, Armour & Co., Chicago; F. A. Quigley, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.. Minneapolis. 

James Rapier, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owensboro, 
Ky; J. C. Rarey, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati; C. P. 
Reid, Marianna Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn; H. L. Reins- 
hagen, Cereal Byproducts Co., Minneapolis; E. C. Rich, 
Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa; Jane E. Riley, 3-Minute 
Cereals Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Fred B. Ris, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York; Asbury Roberts, Missouri 
Ruralist, St. Louis; F. M. Rosekrans, the Bertley Co., Chi- 
cago; J. S. Russell, Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 

J. W. Sample, Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; W. I. Sargent, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; E. B. Savage, International Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. J. Schlafly, Gober’s Great 8 Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Miss; Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina: Co., 
St. Louis; J. T. Sexton, Valley Brokerage Co., Kansas City; 
E. K. Sheppard, Cleveland Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
F. G. Sherry, H. J. Baker & Bro., New York; True R. 
Slocum, Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Kansas City; K. D. 
Smith, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Philip H. 
Smith, Association of Feed Control Officials, Amherst, Mass; 
S. C. Smith, Darling & Co., Chicago; J. Q. Smythe, S. 
Howes Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind; C. U. Snyder, C. U. 
Snyder & Co., Chicago; T. E. Snyder, C. U. Snyder & Co., 
Chicago; D. K, Steenbergh, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee; Ray 
Strain, Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co., Lamar, Colo; Oscar M. 
Strauble, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Charles 
M. Struven, Charles M. Struven & Co., Baltimore; W. E. 
Suits, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; C. D. Sullivan, Indiana 
Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind. 

R. S. Taussig, American Molasses Co., Chicago; George 
W. Terry, Wabash Railway, Denver, ‘Colo; A. L. Theler, 
Joslin-Schmidt Corporation, Cincinnati; S. J. Thompson, 
Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati; Lynne P. Townsend, New 
England Retail Grain Dealers’ Association, Springfield, 
Mass. 

R. P. Walden, Corn Products Refining Co., New York; 
J. C. M. Wallace, Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Jack Welcome, National Miller, Chicago; C. J. Weyker, 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago; T. L. Wheeler, Indiana 
Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind; E. M. Whitney, Grain 
World, Seed World, Chicago; W. H. Wiggin, The North- 
western Miller, Toledo; E. K. Warner, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis; W. D. Walker, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago; I. N. Waterbury, Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich; Floyd Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., Lamar, Colo; J. M. Wilson, Meridian Grain 
& Elevator Co., Meridian, Miss; William M. Williams, B. 
F. Gump Co., Chicago; R. T. Williams, E. G. James Co., 
Chicago. 
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ARCHIBALD F. PETERSON, OF 
GLASGOW FLOUR FIRM, DEAD 


Gtascow, Scotrtannp.—By the death of 
Archibald F. Peterson, of the firm of 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow, on 
May 2, the Scottish flour trade has lost 
one of its most prominent members, Mr. 
Peterson was walking along the edge of 
the platform at the Great Western sta- 
tion, Glasgow, when he was struck by a 
passing goods train and died from his 
injuries a few hours later. 

The firm of Dempster, Peterson & Co. 
is one of the oldest in the flour import- 
ing business in Glasgow, now approach- 
ing its jubilee. It deals in practically 
all classes of provisions, as well as flour, 
and in this respect is somewhat distinc- 
tive, for, as a rule, Scottish flour im- 
porters are exclusively interested in 
grain, flour and cereal products. 

Mr. Peterson was an outstanding fig- 
ure in the Glasgow trade. In June, 
1905, he attended, as a delegate of the 
Scottish flour trade, the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation convention at Kansas City, 
and had the friendship and personal ac- 
quaintance of many millers in the United 
States and Canada. Apart from his 
business he was greatly interested in the 
Boys’ Brigade movement, which started 
in Glasgow as a religious agency, to in- 
terest boys in the church. Mr. Peterson 
took a special interest in old members 
of the Boys’ Brigade and their future, 
many of whom are now abroad. He had 
thus many young friends in different 
parts of the world, and when he visited 
Canada or the United States he was fre- 
quently met at various centers by more 
than one of these young men anxious to 
renew the old friendship. His death is 
deeply regretted by all who were ac- 
quainted with him. 

oo 


MOST OF FRENCH MILLING 
INDUSTRY NOW CENTRALIZED 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Miller, London, 
reports some interesting particulars 
about the French milling industry. It 
states that, except for the Grands Moul- 
ins de Corbeil, Paris, the whole of the 
French milling industry is now in the 
hands of one central trust, which appears 
to be divided into three groups. One of 
these is controlled by the Grands Moul- 
ins de Strasbourg, another by the Com- 
pagnie Agricole de Minoterie of Paris, 
and the third by the Société d’ Entre- 
prise Meuniere, in which it is reported 
that the English milling firm of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., London, has an interest. It 
is also understood that these groups are 
interested financially in German, Bel- 
gian, Spanish, Swiss and Near East 
mills. 

2? 


GRAIN HOARDING REPORTED 
STILL POPULAR IN RUSSIA 


Lonpon, Enc.—At a recent congress 
of Russian grain trade organizations at 
Moscow it was pointed out that grain 
deliveries had badly fallen off. During 
the first months of last winter the farm- 
ers held back their grain to such an ex- 
tent that it was impossible to carry out 
the official plan of supplies. As a re- 
sult the possibility of any export from 
this year’s crop is excluded; moreover, 
the supply to the Russian towns is not 
sufficiently secure. 

With the aid of severe government 
measures, partly even illegal, the supply 
was screwed up to the provisions of the 
official plan during January and Feb- 
ruary, but in March, and still more in 
April, there was a further decline in de- 






liveries. During April, deliveries weekly 
declined about 50 per cent, so that dur- 
ing the whole month only 23 per cent 
of the quantity required was supplied. 

The congress and the Russian press, 
therefore, have demanded further sharp 
measures and an implacable struggle 
against the larger farmers, with the ob- 
ject of getting the stocks out of their 
hands. 

In order to illustrate the influence of 
these conditions on Russian export, it 
may be stated that the Russian grain 
export from October, 1927, to March, 
1928, showed a decline of no less than 
78 per cent. 

oo SD 
SLOW SOFT WINTER IMPORTS 

Guascow, Scottanp. — Importers here 
complain that the Ontario pool has al- 
most killed the trade in Canadian soft 
winters. They say it appears to be con- 
tent to sell wheat, and to let the flour 
trade go to the wall. The farmers, of 
course, can get their price as growers, 
but there is apparently little business 
possible for the millers at prices which 
can command a market. Millers in 
Scotland are offering soft winter flours 
at prices which are about 10s per 280 
Ibs lower than soft wheat flour offerings 
from the United States. Neither are 
Canadian winters able to compete. Aus- 
tralian is still regarded the best value 
among imported soft winters. 

oo 

PRICE CUTTING TO INSTITUTIONS 

Dustin, IreLtanp.—One of the Labor 
members of the Cork harbor board re- 
cently drew attention to the fact that, 
while the public was paying 11d and 
1l4%2d for the 4-lb loaf, the bakers of 
Cork were offering it to local institu- 
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tions at 744d. One of the Dublin pa- 
pers pointed out, however, that the mas- 
ter bakers are not altogether to blame 
for the high cost of bread in the city, as 
the output by the workmen has been so 
cut down that the eight-hour day for 
them has become a farce. The matter 
is to be brought before the Labor party 
and trades union in Dublin. Meantime, 
cutting goes on, and one large Cork 
bakery has contracted to supply white 
bread at 7%d per 4-lb loaf to the Cork 
Charitable Infirmary, and further north, 
in Dundalk and Drogheda, contracts 
have been accepted from district hos- 
pitals at under 7d. 
oo 

TO ESTABLISH RYE MONOPOLY 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—The foodstuffs di- 
vision of the United States Department 
of Commerce states that a conference 
was held recently in Riga at which rep- 
resentatives of the government and of 
agriculture discussed measures to better 
the conditions of Latvian agriculture. 
The conference approved of the estab- 
lishment of a government rye import 
monopoly which would stabilize rye 
prices, and also approved the granting 
of long-term credits to farmers for agri- 
cultural improvement work. 

oo 
DEATH OF FLOUR SALESMAN 

Cork, Iretanp.—The death occurred 
on April 18 at his residence, “Rivers- 
dale,’ Cork, of Pierce F. Higgins, who 
has been long connected with the flour 
trade as representative of the English 
milling firm of William Vernon & Sons, 
in Dublin and Cork. Mr. Higgins was 
76 years of age, and was highly respect- 
ed and well known among bakers in both 
Ireland and England. 














HIE above photograph shows a rug that has recently been pre- 
sented to the directors of N. V. :M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam, 
Holland, by the sales and office force, in honor of the sixtieth anni- 


versary of the founding of the firm. 
de Goede, northern representative of the firm, and carries on the border 
the two dates, 1868 and 1928, the name of the founder, Maarten, and 
the names of the three directors, Herman, Jacobus and Willem. In 
the center field is woven a flour sack bearing the brand name, “Alex- 
andra,” the name of the wife of the founder. 
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The rug was designed by Mr. 




















POLISH GRAIN POLICY AND 
GOVERNMENTAL MEASURES 


Hampvre, Germany.— In accordance 
with a government resolution, the Polish 
grain import prohibition in force since 
Dec. 4, 1927, and which expired on April 
30, will not be renewed. This, however, 
only applies to wheat, not to wheat flour, 
the importation of the latter article stil] 
being prohibited. 

On the occasion of the budget discus- 
sions in the Polish parliament the short- 
sighted policy of the government met 
with severe criticism. It is feared that 
the price of bread will reach an unheard 
of level without farmers reaping any 
benefit, as they do not hold large stocks, 
In this connection the restrictions on the 
import of grain were called a mistake on 
the part of the government. Without 
the import prohibition, it was argued, 
wheat could have been imported at 
prices about 25 per cent below those 
now ruling. 

In the meantime the Polish government 
has tried to create a decline in the price 
of bread by means of the stocks of 
grain it still has at its disposal. For 
instance, the price of bread at Llodz has 
been reduced from 7c to 7c. Other 
districts are expected to follow this lead 
shortly. 

The Polish press reports a slight re- 
duction in the price of grain in the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the firm tendency 
of wheat on foreign markets. This re- 
duction is attributed to the import of 
wheat on government licenses, and to the 
abolition of the prohibition starting from 
May 1. Some Warsaw bakers have ad- 
vanced the price of bread by a fraction 
without first consulting the government 
commissioner, for which they have made 
themselves liable to heavy penalties, 
which it is understood the authorities 
are enforcing. 

oo > 


FLOUR OUTLET IS SOUGHT 
BY MILLERS OF BULGARIA 


Sorta, Burcari1a.—A large portion of 
the Bulgarian grain yield is being milled 
at home, there being 45 large mills, with 
about 1,000 employees. 

However, the World War cut off Bul- 
garia from its main outlet, the Dobrud- 
scha. Further, Turkey and Greece bought 
Bulgarian milling products in _ large 
quantities in pre-war times, but both 
these countries are now practically closed 
to Bulgarian exports, partly because they 
can buy cheaper elsewhere and _ partly 
because they are protecting ‘their own 
milling industry. 

Efforts have been made to find new 
outlets for Bulgarian mill products, such 
as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland 
and Holland, but without much success. 
In 1923 Bulgaria produced 472,500 tons 
flour, of which about 11,400 were ex- 
ported. In 1924 it produced about 437,- 
500 tons, and exported 12,000. In 1925 
the production amounted to about 738, 
000 tons, of which 19,000 were shipped 
abroad, whereas in 1926 the production 
was 700,000, with an export, of 43,000. 
Bulgaria’s home requirements of flour 
are estimated at about 460,000 tons; In 
1911.she exported 67,000. 

oo 
VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonvon, Eno.—H. C. Garvin, vice 
president of the Bay State Milling Co» 
Winona, Minn., reached London recently 
with his family, after an extensive tour 
of the Continent, including France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland. He later 
went to Scotland to visit his firm’s con- 
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May 30, 1928 


ions in Glasgow and Leith, but left 
is family in London to enjoy their sight- 
seeing at leisure. They planned to sail 
for home on May 26 by the Red Star 


P nland. 
ee A. Campbell and Norman 
Campbell, formerly of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Ltd., Toronto, have arrived 
in London. They are making arrange- 
ments to take furnished houses in the 
country, and are planning to spend the 
next few months in England. 

Edward A. Parker, manager of the 
export and interstate department of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, has 
arrived in England after making a tour 
of the world in the interest of his firm. 
Mr. Parker first visited China and Ja- 
pan, then proceeded to Egypt, and from 
there made his way through Europe. 
He intends to visit the United Kingdom 
markets in due course, and eventually 
will sail from a British port for home. 

oc 
FLOUR TREATING 

Benrast, InELAND. — Recently some 
newspaper comment has been made about 
the treatment.of flour by millers, and one 
particular baker in the north of Ireland 
insists that the flour he uses is free from 
treatment or adulteration of any kind. 
Then there is one importer stating that 
foreign flour is not treated in any way, 
while another claims this contention is 
absurd. Nobody, in fact, seems to know 
the truth as to whether American and 
Canadian flour is treated or not. 

oo 
BREAD TO IRISH FREE STATE 

Dvusurn, IneEtaNp.—Imports of bread 
and buns into the Free State from north- 
ern Ireland rose in value from £16,000 
in February, 1927, to £18,000 in 1928, 
and in addition, although the figures are 
not to hand, it is reported that an in- 
creased quantity of bread is being sent 
from north of Ireland bakeries. 


oo > 
The value of exports of foodstuffs 
from the United States in 1927 was 
greater than in the previous year. 


oe! 
London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, showing country of 
origin: 
— Week ending—, 





From— May 4 April 27 May 6 
United States— 928 192 1927 
Atfantic ...cecsccces 3,707 6,312 5,883 
BOEESO sccccceccces eee 500 one 
Canada—Atlantic .... 4,775 10,600 15,025 
BOGIES cccccccccece oes 3,500 648 
BETTE 2s ccccccosce 5,500 8,800 16,444 
SEER cc dccvKeces one 5,530 eas 
Continent 175 ane 934 
Coastwise 2,200 4,124 3,744 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR _ DIN- 


NER OF MILLERS AND 
CHEMISTS 


DELEGATES to the conventions 

of the Association of Operative 
Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists are assured 
of being royally entertained at the 
joint banquet scheduled for the eve- 
ning of June 6 at the Nicollet Hotel 
ballroom. 

“Bob” La Piner, of Finkelstein & 
Ruben, will be master of ceremonies. 
An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged. One of the featured enter- 
tainers will be the colored boy danc- 
er and singer, “Bubbles” Sisson, who 
was a sensation in the Kiddies’ Re- 
view of 1927. “Hack” Doyle will 
be featured in “The Four Voices,” 
a comedy number, and Jane and 
“Johnny” Williams will dance. Har- 
mony singing will be done by Herb 
and George. 

Another attractive number will be 
a feature act by Glyde and Helen 
Snyder, of the Radisson Hotel Flame 
Room, with Rogers & Irving, of Chi- 
cago, appearing in another act. The 
Andrews Male Quartet, WCCO art- 
ists, will render several songs, featur- 
ing “Choppy” Kline, formerly a ten- 
or with the Gold Medal Four. 

Dinner music will be furnished by 
an ensemble made up of several 
members of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and “Dick” Long’s 
urtis Hotel orchestra will play for 
e dance. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business on the higher grades of 
both hard and soft wheat flour was very 
quiet last week, and limited to orders to 
care for immediate requirements. Soft 
wheat mills reported it very difficult to 
close sales on the existing wheat pre- 
mium basis. However, there was a fair 
demand for the lower grades of both 
flours, particularly from the South. 
Shipping instructions were satisfactory, 
and most mills are operating on old 
bookings. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Little change oc- 
curred in the soft wheat flour market. 
Flour prices, based upon prevailing 
wheat premiums, are highly detrimental 
to new business; consequently, mills are 
operating on what old bookings they still 
have on hand. A fair demand was report- 
ed for straights and clears, but it was 
difficult for mills to take this business, 
in view of the exceedingly slow demand 
for the higher grades. Shipping in- 
structions were fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Bakers do not 
seem to be interested in making pur- 
chases at existing prices. Here, the same 
as with soft wheat flour, a fair number 
of inquiries was reported for clears and 
straights, but it is questionable if the 
volume actually sold was appreciable, 
although some mills reported fair sales 
during the middle of the week. Shipping 
instructions were satisfactory. 

Exports——Very little business was 
done by local exporters. Price seems to 
be the greatest factor operating against 
export trade at this time, and what busi- 
ness is being done is for limited amounts 
and for prompt shipment. It is gen- 
erally believed that little flour remains 
on the books in this class of trade, and 
that some business would develop, pro- 
viding prices were favorable. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 26: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.50 bbl, straight $7.60@8.30, 
first clear $6.50@7; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.50, straight $7@7.30, first 
clear $6@6.25; spring first patent $7.75 
@8.25, standard patent $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $6.25@6.75. , 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 20-26 ....-ceeeseeees 28,100 46 
Previous week ...--.+++e+e++ 22,800 38 
Vear AfO ...ccscccvccccses 27,800 46 
Two years AGO ...-+sseees 23,300 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 20-26 ...cecseceeeees 43,800 50 
Previous week .......+-+++:. 43,900 50 
Year ASO ..cccccecevecsens 42,200 48 
Two years ago ........-.-- 38,900 45 


GRAIN CLUB HOLDS OUTING 


The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held at the North Hills 
Country Club, May 22. A blind bogey 
golf tournament was played in the after- 
noon, in which P. C. Knowlton won first 
prize, Arnold Thurnau second, and 
Charles Barron third. Dinner was 
served in the evening, after which a short 
business session was held under the di- 
rection of William T. Brooking, presi- 
dent of the club. The following new 
members were elected to membership: 
W. C. Seele, A. P. Nelson, Garnett 
Mathews and Morris Wilkins. A bridge 
tournament followed, in which the first 
four winners were Charles B. Dreyer, 
Ward Brown, W. G. Wolf and F. H. 
Barkley, in that order. 


NOTES 


E. C. Ramer has succeeded Claude 
Mullenax as southern Illinois represen- 


tative of the Red Star Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas. Mr. Mullenax is now repre- 
senting the mill in northern Illinois. 


J. W. West, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, called at this 
office last week. 


Harris McGavock, of the Victor Chem- 
ical Works, was in Oklahoma on a busi- 
ness trip last week. 


M. E. Schulz, of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor at this office. 


H. A. Berkemeyer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hall Milling Co., is on 
a two weeks’ trip in Kansas. 


Robert Kittleberger, nine-year-old son 
of Robert Kittleberger, wholesale baker, 
Hot Springs, Ark., died recently. 


W. B. Christian, well-known St. Louis 
grain man, has become connected with 
Mark C. Steinberg & Co., grain and 
stock firm. 


Samuel Zimmerman, 17-year-old son 
of Victor Zimmerman, owner of the 
Cahokia Flour Co., died recently after 
a long illness. 


The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Bowling 
Club held its annual dinner at the club 
house of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Association recently. 


G. A. Payne, southern sales manager, 
and W. A. Buck, Illinois state manager, 
for the Hall Milling Co., visited the mill’s 
headquarters recently. 


A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
to Kansas City on business. 


D. A. Willbern, export manager of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., who has 
been in South America for some time, 
visited in St. Louis last week. 


Hugh Harris, of the Hugh Harris Co., 
and W. G. Martin, Jr., of The North- 
western Miller, left for Pittsburgh the 
afternoon of May 27 to represent the St. 
Louis Flour Club at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. 


E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., has returned from a trip to Cuba, 
on which he was accompanied by J. L. 
Walker, sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. Last week 
Mr. Zirnheld ‘went to Kansas City on 
business. 


P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, F. R. Deutman, plant su- 
perintendent, and Paul Logue, chief 
chemist, of the Provident Chemical 
Works, were in Birmingham, Ala., last 
week, attending a conference with affili- 
ated companies. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers are taking only their immediate 
requirements of flour, and movement on 
contract is light. Instructions are com- 
ing in slowly, even from some who have 
profits of $2 bbl when compared with 
current quotations. Consumption is be- 
lieved to be about normal, so some re- 
selling is expected if the crop continues 
to fare well, although the waiting atti- 
tude is general. Quotations are un- 
changed, although some mills that ad- 
vanced their prices so fast are more will- 
ing to make concessions. 

Flour quotations, May 26, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $8.90@9 bbl, standard patent 
$8.45@8.90; hard winter short patent 
$8.40@8.75, standard patent $7.65@8; 
soft winter short patent $9.50@10.25, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; western soft 
patent $8.25@8.50, semihard patent $7.40, 
blended 95 per cent patent $8.25@8.50. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Flour purchases have been reduced to 
the smallest proportions on which bakers 
can operate, and local handlers are not 
expecting anything more than hand-to- 
mouth buying this season. The country 
trade is holding off in the same fashion 
that city buyers hesitate to enter the 
market except for imperative needs, and 
for prompt shipment. 

European trade was very quiet last 
week. Cables indicate that buyers on 
the other side are pursuing a policy of 
holding off for further market develop- 
ments. Fewer inquiries were received 
than usual. There were no flour exports 
to Europe through this port, and ship- 
ments generally were very light. Latin 
America, which has proved the best cus- 
tomer for local handlers, took only a 
mild interest last week, and deliveries 
there were very small. 

Flour prices, May 24: 


o— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.45 $9.20 
96 per cent ...... 8.15 7.15 8.80 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 6.90 8.30 
Se 0600000060080 7.70 6.76 8.00 
First clear ....... one 6.35 6.65 
Second clear ..... 5.65 5.80 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. iby 

A total of 15,595 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended May 24, according to figures com- 
piled by four of the leading steamship 
lines serving Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 630 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 1,220. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 700; Panama City, 2,350. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,650; Matan- 
zas, 750; Nuevitas, 450; Manzanillo, 325. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,899; 
Puerto Barrios, 2,107; Belize, 136; Cozu- 
mel, 55; Banes, 40; Santiago, 440; San 
Jose, 1,480; Guayaquil, 193; Tumaco, 50; 
Bocas del Toro, 250. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 24: : 


Destination— 


Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 400 


Mayaguez ..... 125 
PS eee 25 Nuevitas ...... 450 
Bahia Blanca... 797 Panama City ..2,580 
CE s62-000'ss 40 Pernambuco ... 495 
eee SOG PONCE ..ccccces 400 
Bluefields ...... 630 Puerto Barrios. 2,107 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Puerto Cortez - 1,220 
Caibarien ...... 142 Rio de Janeiro. 500 
Guayaquil ..... 1,066 Sagua la Grande 157 
TEAVORS cccccccs 6,005 San Jose ....... 1,480 
Macelo ......+. 1,317 San Juan ...... 860 
Manzanillo ..... 525 Santiago ....... 440 
Matanzas ...... 750 Tumaco ....... 50 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 18,289 bus wheat exported 
through this port to Mexico, 864 bags 
corn flour to Manchester and 600 sacks 
malt to Progreso. 

Large stocks of rice are reported to 
be held throughout the belt, most of 
which are in the hands of millers. With 
the heavy distribution reported in May, 
the next millers’ report is expected to 
show a large amount taken from the re- 
maining supply. Local trading was only 
fair last week, but the export call con- 
tinued brisk, especially from Cuba and 
the West Indies. The following figures 
were posted May 24: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 24 ........ 508,810 1,269,638 

Same period, 1927 ........ 687,000 1,200,496 
Sales— 

Season to May 24 ........ 39,321 307,323 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,602 463,073 


NOTES 


Luis Buenostro has been appointed 
export manager of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc. 

D. Touriel, export manager of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, visited New Orleans re- 
cently on his way to New York. 

A. D. Keller, assistant manager of 
the hay and grain department of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., Inc., was married on 
May 9 to Miss Marie Louise Cambeilh, 
former bookkeeper for the Waterman 
company. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oo 


Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the United 
States for the month of March, giving coun- 
tries to which exported: 





Country of destination— Bblis Value 
BEMEEOE bc ccdeccevsvecneves 250 $1,950 
WOOEMOFIARES ccccccvveceses 621 3,865 
PEE nance ccncenescawense 559 3,320 

| Teer PP ere rier 1,430 $9,135 
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NEW YORK 


The flour market last week began to 
show signs of the improvement that for 
so long has been awaited. For the first 
time in several weeks, there were suffi- 
cient reports of fair business to indicate 
that the trade was filling its immediate 
60-, and in some cases 90-day, require- 
ments. These sales, however, were not 
made to jobbers, or the smaller bakers, 
but in nearly every instance to the larger 
trade, and it was confidently expected 
that they would continue, and spread to 
the smaller buyers before long. 

In a few cases the flour was sold at 
good prices, but there were other in- 
stances where there seemed no reason, 
beyond a deep and earnest need for busi- 
ness, for the bids that millers were will- 
ing to accept. 

New Crop.—Offerings of new flour 
were no more numerous than in the pre- 
vious week. Many mills were not as yet 
quoting and most of those that did were 
staying close to the prices for old, so that 
there were no sales reported. The range 
on springs and hard winters was almost 
identical, for while some were beyond 
and some below, in general they ran 
$7.80@7.95 for good ones of both classes. 

Soft Flour Easier. — Soft winter 
straights .from the East loosened up 
slightly, seeming to indicate that, as 
millers found their customers turning to 
spring wheat grades, they could make an 
added effort to find some more flour. 
Pacific Coast flours continued to be in 
good demand. It was also felt by some 
local brokers that, with Toledo cash 
wheat down, midwestern flours might 
again be contenders, but they did not 
follow the breaks. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, May 26, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8.15@ 
8.90 bbl, standard patents $7.65@8.30, 
clears $7.15@7.50; hard winter wheat 
short patents $8@8.75, straights $7.55@ 
8.25; soft winter straights, $7.35@8.50. 


NOTES 


G. G. Sohlberg, president of the Aeme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., made 
a brief trip to New York last week. 

At the meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Produce Exchange, last 
week, six new members were elected. 

H. O. Davis, sales manager for the 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 
sas, visited the S. R. Strisik Co., May 
21-22. 

Frank Hocking, of the Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Milverton, Ont., was in New York 
last week, visiting Joseph J. McMahon, 
who handles the mill’s account here. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent part of last week with the Ameri- 
can Flour Corporation, which represents 
the mill locally. 

George C. Keefe, of Lambert & Bar- 
rowes, with his wife and daughter, sajled 
on the Leviathan, May 26. He had been 
on the Veendam when it was rammed in 
the heavy fog on the previous Saturday. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, stopped in New York on May 
23, on his way home from the convention 
of the New England Bakers’ Association 
at Swampscott. 

The office of A. S. Leo had two visitors 
last week, N. W. Morcillo, of the export 
department of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Stewart P. Elliott, 
general sales manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. 


J. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
flour importers and millers’ agents, Lon- 
don and Liverpool, arrived in New York 
on May 20. He left after a three days’ 
stay, to spend the remainder of his time 








in Montreal, where he has business and 
social connections. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing May 19, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 751,539 
bus and 49,094 bbls. Wheat shipments 
were extraordinarily large, although flour 
fell off somewhat. There was only one 
sizable shipment of flour, 19,070 bbls to 
Hamburg. 

O. W. Fisher, treasurer and general 
mill superintendent, and J. S. Davis, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, came on to 
New York last week, from the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
spent considerable time with C. H. Mor- 
ris, New York representative of the mill. 
Both were accompanied by their wives. 

oo > 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was generally ignored in the lo- 
cal market last week, despite the tem- 
porary rally in wheat. Although the 
trade to all appearances has bought no 
flour of consequence in months, it still 
refuses to do any replenishing until there 
is a decided drop in prices, 

There were no sales last week, aside 
from a car or two of near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $7.40 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons. Spring standards could be had 
at $7.50, cotton, until temporarily stiff- 
ened up a little by Chicago’s 7c rally in 
wheat. Hard winters in instances were 
held higher than springs, but local buy- 
ers prefer springs at the same price or 
less. The farce of paying big premiums 
for protein wheat is beginning to be 
realized. Cash wheat in this market is 
off 30c from the late top, with apparent- 
ly no buyers. 

Nominal closing prices, May 26, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.25, straight $7.50@7.75; 
soft winter short patent $8.15@8.40, 
Straight (near-by) $7.40@7.65. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
2,121 bbls flour and 356,109 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Charles P. Blackburn, president of C. 
P. Blackburn & Co., Inc., grain, has re- 
turned from Europe. 

Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
on ’change on May 23. 

A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md., 
on ’change May 26, said the wheat in 
his territory now looks good. 

Thomas L. Hudson, New York rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

John M. Gressitt, aged 75, president 
of the John M. Gressitt Co., southern 
grain commission, died at the Maryland 
General Hospital in this city on May 25, 
after undergoing an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

Visitors last week included J. S. Har- 
gett, general manager of the Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, and A. M. 
Scott, representing Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., miller and grain exporter, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, miilers, Westminster, Md, 
says the condition of the growing wheat 
in his section is irregular, some of the 
stalks looking very d and vigorous 
and some very thin and spindly. 

A. F. Sidebotham, formerly local man- 








ager of Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd, 
steamship owners and agents, but now 
director of the company’s Pacific lines, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, is 
here, accompanied by his wife, on a 
month’s visit with relatives and friends. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
oo D> 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour prices early last week were eas- 
ier, but toward the close the market 
took an upward trend, which restricted 
buying to a marked extent. The smaller 
bakers and a few jobbers were the only 
ones who ventured into the market. Most 
of the larger bakers have ample supplies 
on hand and in transit. 

Sales made were confined principally 
to springs, due to the fact that the price 
range was more favorable than that of 
hard winters. Shipping directions were 
improved. Clears were in fair demand, 
with prices slightly higher. Soft winter 
wheat was inactive, and only a few small 
sales were noted. Semolina was quoted 
at 4'%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago, a slight ad- 
vance. Sales were light. 

Quotations, May 25, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.60 
@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.60@7.80; 
hard winter short patent $7.60@8.75, 
standard patent $7.10@7.75; hard winter 
low protein standard patent, $7.10@7.60; 
clears, $6.80@7.60; soft winter, $7.85@ 
8.60, bulk. 

NOTES 


D. W. Smith, president of the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., Chicago, maker of pie 
making machinery, was a recent Pitts- 
burgh visitor. 

Over 200 members and guests of the 
Blair County Handy Service Stores or- 
ganization attended a banquet at the 
Elks Home, Altoona, on May 21. Ralph 
Taylor was toastmaster. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, sales manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., and 
T. H. Smashey, sales manager for the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
were Pittsburgh visitors last week. 

C. C. Larus. 
oo D> 


BUFFALO 


Flour buying was fair to good last 
week, sales surpassing those of the pre- 
vious one. Prices, which advanced 50c 
bbl at the middle of the week declined 
toward the end, due to the sudden dip 
in wheat, and ended but 25@30c over 
the previous week’s close. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers and 
resellers are light, and a healthy hand- 
to-mouth buying is expected to continue 
for some time. Large bakeries are 
stocked ahead for at least 30 days, but 
the smaller consumers are purchasing 
only enough for their immediate needs. 

Production at Buffalo mills was off 4 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week, or at 70 per cent of their weekly 
capacity. Shipping directions were fair, 
but very erratic. 

Export business has suddenly col- 
lapsed. There is little activity in any 
direction. Demand is slow, with possible 
buyers awaiting developments. 

Kansas mill representatives have been 
quite active lately and, although advanc- 
ing their prices, reported a fair volume 
of business. 

Quotations, May 26, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $8.75@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.25, first clears $6.90@7, 
fancy clears $7.15@7.25; white rye $8.50, 
medium rye $8.25, dark rye $8; Kansas 
short patents $8.90@9.20, standard pat- 
ents $8.40@8.90, bakers’ special patents 
$7.85@8.25; No. 2 semolina, 4%4c lb, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, May 26: spring 
patents $8.65, pastry $8.80, and rye $7.50, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. E 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ....:. 255,500 177,773 70 

Previous week .. 255,500 189,293 74 

Year ago ....... 238,000 198,108 83 

Two years ago... 238,000 196,451 83 

Three years ago. 238,000 135,692 67 
NOTES 


The Pillsbury Booster Club on May 
31 will hold a theater party at the Er- 
langer Theater. 


J. G. McKillen, president of the Corn 
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Exchange of Buffalo, is visiting his son 
manager of the University of Michigan 
baseball team, at Ann Arbor. 

Maurice Edelstein, Buffalo, divisio, 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Floy; 
Mills Co., returned last week ‘from a 
business trip to Syracuse, Albany ang 
Springfield. 

Members of the Buffalo Flour Cjy) 
who this week went to Pittsburgh to at. 
tend the National Federated Flour Cluby 
convention, included A. C. Veatch, W, § 
Pryor, James H. Gray, Fred M. Burrell 
and M. F. Mulroy. 

W. D. Sanderson, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn Crosby 
Co.’s Buffalo office, on May 28 addressed 
members of the Transportation Club of 
Buffalo at their weekly luncheon meeting 
in the Hotel Lafayette. Representatives 
of all the mills in the Buffalo district 
were guests of the club at the luncheon, 
oo 


BOSTON 


No improvement in demand for flour 
was noted last week. Demand was cop- 
fined to occasional cars to gp Large | 
needs, with millers quietly offering at 
concessions from asking prices to induce 
the trade to operate. Buyers are only 
purchasing what they are obliged to 
have, no one stocking up ahead to any 
extent. ; 

The trade is moderately supplied with 
flour, but see no incentive for buying 
except from hand to mouth. Similar con- 
ditions prevail at all New England dis- 
tributing points. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on May 26: spring patents, 
special $9.50@9.75, standard patents 
$8.50@9.40, first clears $8.10@8.75; hard 
winter patents, $8.15@8.75; soft winter 
patents $8.75@9.50, straight $8.10@9.25, 
clears $8@8.90. 

NOTES 

M. D. Leonard, president of the Park 
& Pollard Co., poultry feed distributor, 
has returned from a winter’s sojourn at 
Miami, Fla. 

Recent visitors at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange included Stewart P. EI- 
liott, general sales manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, intro- 
duced by James T. Knowles; Charles B. 
Rogers, secretary and assistant treasur- 
er of the Van Dusen Harrington Co, 
Minneapolis; C. E. Brush, of C. E. Brush 
& Son, Moira, N. Y., a former member 
of the exchange. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was unsettled and 
irregular last week, due to fluctuations 
in wheat. Trade was comparatively 
quiet. Buyers refused to operate to any 
extent except to tide over immediate 
needs. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, May 26: 
spring first patent $8.80@8.75 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8@8.25, first clear $7.10@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, straight $8@8.50; soft winter 
straight, $8@8.75. 

NOTES 

The Fleischmann Traveling School for 
Bakers, which opened here on May 1, has 
attracted to its classes many bakers from 
this city and its suburbs. 

Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Joseph S. Hargett, general manager of 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
Sas, were recent visitors on change. 

Frank Burns, proprietor of the Frank 
Burns bakeries, manufacturers of crack- 
ers and cakes, died, May 18, at his resi- 
dence, 2119 Spring Garden Street. Mr. 
Burns, the oldest active baker in this 
city, was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 
1838. He came to this country in 185, 
and in 1874 started the business which 
bears his name. His son, Frank J. 
Burns, will continue to operate the bak- 
eries. 

J. C. Jackson. 
ad 
NEW FLORIDA GROCERY FIRM 

Attanta, Ga—The Associated Gro- 
ceries, Inc., is the name of a new gT0- 
cery concern organized and incorporated 
recently at Jacksonville, Fla., with $50; 
000 capital stock. E. L. Vordermark 
heads the company. 
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SOME of the personal equation of the recent bakers’ meeting at Swampscott, Mass.,is indicated in this picture. In the first panel are to be seen E. C. Peak, of the Serv- 
ice Caster & Truck Co., and Fred Hildebrand, of H. C. Bohack Co; in the second there is a bright and smiling group consisting of J. A. Lee, sales manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., Thomas F. Smith, field representative for the American Bakers Association, Ellis Baum, cake department, Continental Baking Corporation, and 
Walter D. Phillips, vice president of The Fleischmann Co; the other three, left to right, are Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the board of directors, General Baking Co., 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board of directors, Continental Baking Corporation, and Alton B. Hastings, Jr., Community Bakeries, Inc., Boston. 
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New &ngland Bakers’ Meeting at Swampscott 


HROUGHOUT almost the entire country, 
the New England Bakers’ Association is 
known as one of the most progressive and 
aggressive of bakers’ organizations, a repu- 
tation justly earned by its lively interest in 

the problems of the industry and its earnest attempts 
to solve them. The seventh annual convention of the 
association, held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., May 20-22, was typically successful, offering as 
it did a happy combination of inspirational talks and 
practical suggestions, with a highly desirable atmos- 
phere of sociability. Over 300 bakers and allied trades- 
men were registered, of which a good proportion at- 
tended the business meetings and entered into the 
discussions. 


Bakery Engineers’ Sessions 

After the invocation by the Rev. E. E. Tillotson, 
and a brief welcome and message to the delegates 
by the president of the association, Justin E. Aubry, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., the meeting was turned over to 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers, Charles 
G. Reed acting as chairman. He commented on the 
present day working convention that combines a real 
exchange of ideas with social relaxation that helps 
break down the barriers between competitors. He 
then introduced the speakers of the day, the first 
being E. B. Nicolait, production engineer of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America. The basis of his message was 
that the problem of each baker today is to develop 
and maintain a product which in its character enjoys 
individuality and distinction in his market; when this 
loaf has been produced, price is not the factor. 

To maintain a high quality loaf, proper machinery, 
properly cared for, is necessary. O. R. Read, secre- 
tary and director of sales for the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., and vice president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, with his background of 
exact knowledge, spoke on the care and maintenance 
of equipment. The machines to choose, he said, depend 
fundamentally on the size of the shop and the number 
of hours they are to be used daily, those in constant 
use naturally requiring more care than others. He 
urged the importance of reading the instructions that 
accompany a machine, then touched briefly on the 
Proper care for each, proper lubrication, cleanliness 
and tight packing, roughly covering the general re- 
quirements, 

A discussion on bake shop problems followed, indi- 
cating a lively interest in high and low protein flours, 
bread flavor, and other matters. 


Value of Cake Consumed in United States 
The speaker at the afternoon session was Charles 
. Glabau, of Bakers Weekly, who gave some inter- 
esting Statistics, showing that the cost of cake con- 
sumed in the United States in 1926 was $1,177,881,694, 
8 little more than twice the amount received from the 
sale of bread, leaving a big field for the bakers still 


By L. PM. Barnes 


undeveloped. He said that annual per capita con- 
sumption of cake in the United States was 43.7 lbs. 
After dividing cakes into three classes—heavy, loaf 
and foam, he showed, by lantern slides, the results 
obtained in different types by varying one ingredient 
in the formula, and proved the advantages of good 
raw materials and the inadvisability of trying to in- 
crease volume to abnormal proportions. He also 
stressed the danger of combining two strong flavors 
in cake and icing. Many questions on cooling, cream- 
ing, etc., followed his talk, and in the open forum 
that Mr. Nicolait then conducted, suggestions led to 
many discussions of production problems, chief among 
them the question, “How do you determine what bread 
best suits a community?” Suggested methods includ- 
ed: predetermination by a survey among various na- 
tionalities of a community, trying out different types 
of loaf, and others. 

Thomas F. Smith, field representative of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Chicago, who knows the bak- 
ery from the inside, gave his message to be taken to 
the baker back home. The four requirements for suc- 
cessful work, he said, were physical and, mental ca- 
pacity, training and schooling, ambition and enthusi- 
asm, and personality. Men in the baking business 
dealt with a work that embraces the first requirement 
of life—food—and with a branch of it which, in the 
recent Pennsylvania survey among housewives, was 
placed third on the list, following vegetables and meat 
but preceding milk. However, bakers have in the case 
of this latter product seen the results of organized 
activity, whereby standards have been raised and con- 
sumption increased by 20 per cent, but memberships in 
the American Bakers Association and participation in 
its activities and advantages offered bakers an equal 
opportunity to present a unified front for the growth 
and improvement of this industry. From the‘ two- 
man bakeshop to the big corporation, he said, each 
could get help from the association in almost every 
department of its business, but the expression of a 
desire for help must come from the men themselves. 

The sessions on Tuesday, presided over by E. C. 
Johnson, of the H. A. Johnson Co., were devoted to 
selling problems. First on the program was H. L. 
Simpson, vice president of and general sales manager 
for the United Drug Co., a dynamic and inspiring 
speaker. Enthusiasm and co-operation he listed among 
the most important factors toward success, and it was 
only as members of an organization that most of us 
count for anything. In his answer to the question, 
“How would you combat chain store competition?” he 
said that there was a soul within a retailer that there 
can never be within a chain store, and which had in 
more than one town whipped his company, in spite 
of the fact that it was doing a $28,000,000 business. 


- Therefore, to foster and cultivate this individuality 


was his suggestion to the bakers. 
In the absence of W. E. Long, who was kept at 


home by illness, Walter D. Warrick, general manager 
of the W. E. Long Co., bakery service specialist, Chi- 
cago, held the close attention of his audience with an 
interesting and constructive paper on stale bread. This 
he characterized as the Cerberus of the industry, the 
source of most of its problems but one toward which 
bakers adopt a rather helpless attitude, although cog- 
nizant of its evils. He gave figures to show that the 
national loss through stale bread exceeds $12,000,000, 
and that the average loss is estimated at more than 
13c per 100 lbs. He said that the stale bread law in 
Ohio has worked out for the betterment of the indus- 
try, for dealers, knowing that they cannot return what 
is left, are selling rather than handling bread. “We 
will never overcome this evil,” he said, “until actual 
steps are taken to stop it. It represents an economic 
loss of millions to the industry, and is bad for its 
morale, giving the chain store tremendous advantage, 
tending to decrease bread consumption and taking 
away from the dealer the inspiration to sell.” He 
put his case so forcibly to the New England gathering 
that a committee was appointed by the president to 
go into the situation with regard to stale bread laws 
and report on it. 

Packed with enthusiasm and constructive sugges- 
tion, and delivered in a most forceful manner, was the 
speech of Miss M. J. Gibbons, of The Fleischmann Co., 
who, with her excellent opportunities to see the sales 
people’s viewpoint, is well qualified to talk on this 
subject. She endeavored to bring to the employers 
a realization of the effect on their sales and morale 
from giving their employees comfortable quarters 
where they could get out their reports, treating them 
like human beings, not expecting them to scrub the 
floors and then use real merchandising methods. Above 
all, she begged them to pay a fair wage and to realize 
that from an $8 a week girl high pressure salesmanship 
cannot be forthcoming. In closing, she said, “If you 
want better business, there is no better way of getting 
it than through satisfied, contented employees, whom 
you can get by arranging agreeable, pleasant sur- 
roundings, by paying a livable, decent wage, by offer- 
ing better incentive for advancement and by treating 
them fairly.” 

Social Activities 

In spite of the gloomy skies and mists that over- 
hung the shore, within the hotel warmth and sociability 
prevailed. On Monday afternoon the ladies were taken 
on an automobile trip while the golf tournament was 
held at the Tedesco Country Club. The winner of the 
H. A. Johnson trophy for low gross score, a silver 
cake dish, was Fred Stephens, of the Drake Bakeries, 
Boston; second low gross, a dozen golf balls, was taken 
by Warren G. Wheeler, of Bakers Review; low net, 
the New England Bakers’ Association Cup, was won 
by Ray Emanuelson; second low net, one golf club, 
went to Guy Maynard, of The Fleischmann Co; the 

(Continued on page 875.) 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








Alabama 

The Malbis Bakery, Mobile, which 
completed a large plant only a few 
months ago, already finds it necessary to 
construct an additional unit, it has been 
announced by James Pappas, 871 Broad 
Street, Mobile, general manager. The 
addition will be two stories high, 100x100, 
and represent an investment of about 
$50,000. Jason Malbis is the head of the 
company. 

Mrs. E. E. Russell and R. B. Steven- 
son have opened the Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, East Nineteenth Street, Jasper. 


California 

James E. Gray has purchased the 
Polly Ann Bakery, Alturas, from Walter 
L.. Brown. 

Louis Grana, Model Bakery, Hollister, 
has sold to Roger J. Duclos. 

The View Bake Shop has opened at 
7920 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. The management also owns the 
Polly Ann Bakery, Wilcox. 

R. H. Sonneman has purchased the 
Carlsbad (Cal.) Bakery from Paul 
Pietsch. Possession was given May 15. 

Alex Heffel has opened the ,XL Donut 
Shop, 930 Ivy Street, Chico, to do a 
wholesale doughnut business. 

Carl Gartner has opened the Tasty 
Bakery, 230 Fifth Street, Colusa. 

Robert Trask has purchased the Ford 
City (Cal.) Bakery from E, Huff and 
his partner. 

A new corporation is Gold Seal Cakes, 
Inc., Los Angeles, capital stock $25,000; 
directors, F. W. Allison and Fred and 
Albert Sandberg. 

Frank Ruse, Inglewood, has sold his 
Frank’s Bakery to George Burkhardt, 
an employee. 


Colorado 

The Fort Lupton (Colo.) Bakery has 
been purchased from George Newland, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Clements. 

Morris Galvin will open a bakery on 
North Main Street, Pueblo. 

The Sanitary Bakeries, Inc., Long- 
mont, has been incorporated for $40,000 
by Herman and Clara A. Bolst, and 
Harvey L. Davis. 

Florida 

Mert McKeithen has purchased the 
Chipley (Fla.) Bakery from Mr. War- 
ren. 

Georgia 

J. B. Thorpe has sold the An-Jo Bak- 

ery, Jessup, to J. E. Johnson. 


Illinois 

Hunter Landis has purchased the Cul- 
lom (Ill.) Bakery and Restaurant from 
Frank Burbridge. 

The Chicago (Ill.) Pie Co., 329 South 
Paulina Street, has reduced its capital 
stock to $72,000. 

Carl M. Anderson has reopened his 
bakery at Grays Lake. 

Male’s Bakery, Inc., Minonk, is closed 
and is bankrupt. Assets are approxi- 
mately $20,000, and liabilities $33,000. 

Miles Motava will open a bakery at 
North Riverside. 


Indiana 


Lloyd Bros., Inc., Elkhart, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by James H. Lloyd, John E. Lloyd and 
Lawrence E. McGaffey. 

Charles C. Feist, baker, Marion, Ind., 
who has been in business continuously 
for 25 years, has remodeled his plant at 
a cost of more than $75,000. 

The Replogle Baking Co., Muncie, has 
been incorporated for $15,000, to oper- 
ate the bakery of Lew Replogle. The 
incorporators include Lew, Carrie G. and 
Herschel N. Replogle, and Eugene A. 
Sloan. 

The Replogle Baking Co., Muncie, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock, to take over the bakery now op- 
erated by L. Replogle. Incorporators 


are L. W., Carrie G. and Herschel N. 
Replogle, and Eugene A. Sloan. 

Cookies in Indianapolis were as com- 
mon as campaign cards recently when 
girl scouts celebrated Cooky Day by 
making deliveries of about 20,000 dozen 
for which they had been taking orders 


during the last three or four weeks. The 
money secured is going toward purchas- 
ing a camp site and equipment. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Federal System 
of Bakeries, Inc., has filed papers evi- 
dencing final dissolution. 

The Ideal Bakery, La Fontaine, owned 
by Frank Swartz, will be closed. Its 
equipment has been sold to the Howard 
Pie Shop, Peru. 

The Seymour (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
been organized by local interests, and 
is installing machinery for a bakery to 
be ready for operation about June 1. 

H. B. Jones has taken over manage- 
ment of the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
225 Main Street, Mount Vernon, and re- 
opened it. Clay Massie was the former 
owner. 

Iowa 

W. E. Gommels has purchased the 
bakery of Mell Ryerson, 170 Washing- 
ton Street, Marengo. 

The S. E. Heriford Bakery, New Mar- 
ket, was badly damaged by fire. 

R. D. Kaufmann has opened the Perry 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

William P. Maxeiner, who operated a 
bakery at 417 Jennings Street, Sioux 
City, until his retirement a year ago, 
died after a lingering illness, aged 72. 

R. Bey has sold the Clear Lake (Iowa) 
Bakery to Otto Guetzko and William 
Burkheardt. 

Kansas 


The Derry Bakery, Arkansas City, has 
moved to its new building at 1201 South 
Summit Street. 

The Otto Scribante Bakery, Osage 
City, will open in its new. location about 
June 15. 

Joseph Snow has purchased the City 
Bakery, Larned, from G. W. Sutton. 

Charles Pettit and C. W. Mayer, own- 
ers of the Marysville (Kansas) Bakery, 
have purchased the Seneca (Kansas) 
Bakery from Otto Kelm. Mr. Mayer 
will operate the latter. 

Mrs. B. McClure, 116 East Lewis 
Street, Wichita, has inaugurated a busi- 
ness in doughnuts of the Brown Bobby 
greaseless variety. Her home is her 
shop, and the retail stores her market. 


Kentucky 


J. L. Stanford has sold the business 
of the Franklin (Ky.) Baking Co. to 
Hodges & Bell. 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Louisville, 
will erect an $8,000 addition to its bak- 
ery at 1315 West Hill Street. 

Harry Linker, of Linker Bros., bakers 
at 1125-27 West Market Street, Louis- 
ville, has announced the purchase of 
property at 1121-23 West Market Street, 
and that the buildings of the present 
bakery will be razed to make room for 
an enlarged baking plant. The invest- 
ment will approximate $100,000. 

C. M. Ward has purchased the Hill 
Bakery, Paris, from James N. W. Mc- 
Clure. 

Louisiana 


The Falkenstein Bakery, Joliet and 
Cohn streets, New Orleans, will con- 
struct an additional unit this summer, 
giving the plant a considerable increase 
in its present capacity, according to A. 
J. Falkenstein, head of the firm. 

The Louisiana Bread Co., Inc., the or- 
ganization and incorporation of which at 
Baton Rouge was recently announced, 
is reported planning the establishment of 
a plant in that city during the present 
year. Capital stock of the company is 
given at $20,000. One of the owners is 
Thomas B. Dupree, 601 Boyd Avenue, 
Baton Rouge. 

The Johnson Baking Co., De Ridder, 
recently acquired a building at Prewitt 
and Ryan streets, Lake Charles, which is 
to be remodeled into a bakery plant to 
be operated by the company as a branch 
of its main plant. An investment of 
about $50,000 is contemplated, including 
equipment. 

Auguste Marchal, Jr., Central Bakery, 
Plaquemine, will build a $40,000 plant on 
the site of the present shop. 

Electrik- Maid Bake Shops, _Inc., 
Shreveport, riow operating bakeries at 
304 and 720 Texas Street, will open three 


more plants. An additional shop will be 
opened in Shreveport, in a residence dis- 
trict, and one each at Minden and Mar- 
shall, Texas. 

E. Naudon has purchased the bakery 
of A. J. Toney, 1921 Arts, New Or- 
leans. , 

Maryland 

Pariser Bakery, Inc., 2304-08 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Baltimore, a general 
bakery business, has been incorporated 
by David Lansman, Joseph W. Zerivitz, 
Joseph Austerlitz and Bessie Walman. 

In honor of Baltimore Products Week, 
recently held, the Maryland Biscuit Co. 
had an attractive display of its goods 
in a big downtown store window. 

The bakery of J. W. Burge & Son, 
Greensboro, has been purchased by Con- 
rad Sabitzki. 


Massachusetts 


Salesmen recently concluded a two- 
day convention under the direction of 
E, C. Harris, manager of the White 
Rose Bakery, Boston. Plans for an in- 
tensive sales drive are under way, and 
a newspaper advertising campaign soon 
will commence. 

The Humboldt Baking Co., Boston, 
general bakery, has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital stock. Harry Cot- 
ton is president. 

Irving’s Bakery, Beverly, has moved 
to 278 Cabot Street. 

The large brick oven in the unused 
Boardman Bakery, Marblehead, col- 
lapsed recently, with a crash heard for 
several blocks. 

Michigan 

Adam Knefely has opened a bakery at 
Eau Claire. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will erect a baking 
plant on Buchanan Avenue, approxi- 
mately 119x220, three stories and base- 
ment. Part of the space will be used for 
a warehouse. 

Minnesota 


The White Way Home Bakery has 
been opened at 2622 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, by M. Lemander and E. 
Anderson. 

The O’Donnell Bakery has been opened 
at Mound. 

Leadore Du Charme has succeeded 
cng Bros. in the City Bakery, Fer- 
tile. ; 

Otto Schipplick has taken over the 
bakery of J. Gorghuber, Fairfax. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Hib- 
bing, is now operated by Hilding Sone- 
son, who has succeeded Mrs. P. A. Mc- 
Garry. 

Axel Tandbery has taken over the 
Annandale (Minn.) Sanitary Bakery 
formerly operated by B. L. Broadley. , 

Joseph Leuthner has succeeded F. C. 
Maynard in the bakery at Clarissa. 

John Fiorio has purchased the bakery 
of S. Sylvestri, Chisholm. 

The Reeves Gine Bakery and the 
Krispy Krust Bakery, Winona, have 
gone out of business. 

Oscar Lee has installed another new 
oven in his bakery at Dawson. 

McCarthy Bros., Detroit Lakes, have 
installed a high-speed mixer and flour 
handling equipment in their bakery, 
which is operated in connection with 
their hotel and cafe. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Faribault, owned 
by Snyder & Gruss, has completed its 
remodeling. 

Clifford and Raymond Werpy have 
purchased a bakery dt Madison. ‘ 

L. O. Clipef, 1820 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, Minneapolis, has applied for a 
bakery license. 

Ray Nutting has opened a bakery at 
Pine City. He was formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Luverne and Sandstone. 

A. J. Gireaux, Bon Ton Bakery, Cros- 
by, has started construction of an addi- 
tion. 

Mississippi 

The Lee Baking Co. has opened its 
new baking plant at 365 Issaquena Ave- 
nue, Clarksdale. Separate bread and 
cake departments are conducted, and the 
company also operates plants at Rose- 
dale and Cleveland. 





Missouri 

Ralph Bryant has sold the City Bak. 
ery, Richland, to J. W. Arbaugh. 

Joseph Sulltrop, who has operated the 
Union Bakery, Union, has moved the 
equipment to Washington, where he has 
opened for business as the Sulltrop Bak. 
ery. E. H. Lindemann, owner of the 
building housing the Union Bakery, anq 
his son, Alvin J., have reopened the busi- 
ness under the same name. 

Steve Haydu has purchased the bak. 
ery business of E. G. Eastman, Pied- 
mont. 

Montana 

Jondahl’s Bakery, Glasgow, recently 

held open house. . 


Nebraska 

T. L. Thompson, formerly with the 
Vienna Bakery, Deshler, has purchased 
a bakery at Bethany. 

Clay Cook has discontinued his bakery 
at Table Rock. i 

Nevada 

M. B. Johnson is now sole owner of 
the bakery at Fallon, having purchased 
the interest of John Loskell. 

Barnard McGinty has purchased the 
Nevada Bakery, 126 West Second Street, 
Reno. 

New Jersey 

The Savory Baking Co., Newark, has 
leased the two-story fireproof building 
at 121-129 Kossuth Street. Robert W. 
Tolley is president, and Howard B. Tol- 
ley is secretary-treasurer. 

Jacob Spitz will open a bakery at 
Van Houten and Main streets, Passaic, 

The Quality Bakers, Newark, have 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock. Stickel, Waldman & Duveneck 
are mentioned as being interested in the 
incorporation. 

The Bake Shop, Inc., will be opened at 
713 Scotland Road, Orange. 

The State Capitol Bakery, 951 Bergen- 
line Avenue, Union City, has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $100,- 
000. 


The Thomas Restaurant and Bakery, 
Inc., has been incorporated, with a capi- 
tal of $125,000. Laura Kaiser, Flora 
Laifer, J. A. Press, Howard A. Hopper 
and Louis K. Press comprise the board 
of directors. 

The Capitol Bakery, Trenton, operated 
by William Rush, has moved to South 
Broad and Front streets. 

Hahn’s Bakery, Palmyra, has_ been 
sold to C. Hammer. 

A. C. Haag will move his baking busi- 
ness to Central Avenue, Seaside Park, 
md. 

New York 

The Dunkirk (N. Y.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Miss Leota Niemel and 
George Puder from W. D. Andrews. 

The bakery of C. E. Post, Kingston, 
has been purchased by William Groth- 
kopp. He will continue it as the Post 
Bakery. 

The grocery and bakery of the Wal- 
rath-Stevens Co., Salamanca, has been 
moved to the Perry Building. 

Fred J. Eckerlin has moved his bakery 
from Canastota to 808 Oak Street, Syra- 
cuse. 

The bakery of C. E. Post, 680 Broad- 
way, Kingston, has been sold to William 
Grothkopp. It will continue to be known 
as the Post Bakery. 

Ralph Norton and Joseph Schoell have 
leased the bakery of Mrs. Sarah Steen, 
New Paltz. 

Ascherman’s Bakery, Ossining, has 
opened a branch store at 84 Croton 
Avenue. 

Henry Van Dyke has opened a bakery 
on Lake Street, Goshen. 

McGaulley’s Bakery, Plattsburg, Te 
cently was damaged by fire. 

The Sunlight Bakery has been estab- 
lished at 111-92 Liberty Avenue, Ozone 
Park. 

A. Knupfer has acquired the Sunlight 
Bakery, 66-75 Fresh Pond Road, Ridge- 
wood. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed against the Fischler 
Baking Co., Inc., 1828 Prospect Avenue, 
New York. 
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WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
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SEATTLE 


The Middle West, the southeastern 
states and the Atlantic and gulf sea- 
poard continue to be the principal mar- 
kets for Pacific Coast soft wheat flours. 
While demand from these markets has 
not been as keen as during recent weeks, 
a good volume of sales was booked last 
week over a wide territory throughout 
the Middle West and to north Atlantic 
Coast markets. 

Conditions are unchanged in north 
coast flour markets, and another week of 
extremely light business has been experi- 
enced. About the only activity has been 
in deliveries on previous bookings and 
small parcel sales for both bakery and 
family trade. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 25: family 
short patent, $8.50@9.10 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.45@6.75, 98's; 
standard patents $7.15@7.45, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8@9.20, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9@9.80; Montana, $8.05 
@8.95. 

Export Trade.—Oriental flour demand 
has continued dead as far as American 
mills are concerned, as Canadian, Jap- 
anese and Chinese mills have been far 
underselling the former. 

United Kingdom markets, principally 
Glasgow, have shown increased interest in 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flour, but only 
moderate sales have been made. Peru- 
vian mills continue to undersell Pacific 
Coast flour, and are largely supplying 
the demand of the west coast countries 
of South America. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 46,800 29,150 62 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,771 64 
Year ago ....... 46,800 21,398 46 
Two years ago... 52,800 16,322 31 
Three years ago. 52,800 12,284 23 
Four years ago.. 52,800 21,784 41 
Five years ago... 562,800 20,178 38 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 57,000 22,417 39 

Previous week .. 57,000 21,684 38 

WORF GOP cisccce 57,000 33,110 59 

Two years ago... 57,000 22,217 39 

Three years ago. 57,000 9,473 17 

Four years ago.. 57,000 28,537 50 

Five years ago... 57,000 12,655 22 
NOTES 

Harry R. Shepardson, Minneapolis 


manager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Spent several days in Seattle last week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., general manager 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
was in Seattle last week and testified in 
the general grain rate hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the effect of the Kansas City-Omaha- 
Chicago wheat tariff on Nebraska mills. 


oo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices steady, with little de- 
mand, and activity confined to contract 
deliveries. Dealers who have surplus 
stocks of low-priced flour are offering it 
at reduced figures in an effort to get 
stocks to a low point before new crop 
flour comes in. 

Quotations, May 25, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $8.90 
@9 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8.75@9; 
Montana patents $8.75@9, clears $6.50@ 
6.70; Kansas patents, $8.50@9; Dakota 
top patents, $9.50@9.75; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents, $7.40@7.60; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.75@8.25; 
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northern straight grades, $7@7.20; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, was a 
recent visitor in San Francisco. 


C. A. Peplow, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Pasco, Wash., recently vis- 
ited large bakers in San Francisco. 

E. M. Larsincer. 
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PORTLAND 


Bakers flour prices declined 20c early 
last week, following a similar drop in 
family flour prices the previous week. 
Business locally continued quiet. The 
mills have sold a fair amount of old 
flour to be shipped east, but efforts to 
get orders for new crop flour there have 
not met with the success expected. Lo- 
cal list prices, May 26: family patents, 
$8.30 bbl; second hard wheat, $8.50; sec- 
ond blue-stem, $7.90. 

The export market continues inactive, 
with oriental views out of line with prices 
asked here. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

. SBP errrrrr ere 14,987 22 
PPSVIOUS WOON oc cecscccecs 14,192 21 
BOOP BHO coccccccccecscccce Bhtae 35 
TWO PORTS BHO coccccccecs 15,273 24 
Three years ago .......... 13,457 21 
WOUF FORTS OBO 2c. cccceves 32,124 51 
PEWS FORTH BHO occcscccces 23,265 37 


NOTES 


Four full cargoes of new crop wheat 
have been worked to date for shipment 
to Europe. The latest sale, made late 
in the week, will probably be the first of 
the new crop to be loaded, and will be 
dispatched in July. This deal was made 
by long distance telephone with London, 


and is: the first instance in which this 
method has been used in cargo business 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A grain ticker service will be put in 
operation at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and will furnish a continuous report of 
the Chicago, Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
markets. It will be in effect a branch 
grain office of E. A. Pierce & Co. Re- 
modeling of the quarters to make room 
for the branch is under way. 

J. M. LownsbAte. 


oo 
OGDEN 


Extensive buying for several days, fol- 
lowed by a lull as prices steadied, was 
reported by Ogden millers last week. 
Southeastern buyers were responsible for 
most of the business. Shipping instruc- 
tions kept stocks at a minimum. Mills 
report sufficient orders for operations 
until after Aug. 1. Inquiries are being 
made regarding new crop prospects, al- 
though it will be some weeks before 
tentative price schedules will be an- 
nounced. 

Mills continued operations last week 
at 100 per cent of capacity, with every 
indication that runs will continue until 
the end of the milling year at this rate. 
Two announce that they expect to set 
new records for annual production. 
Granaries throughout the intermountain 
states, including Utah and Idaho, seem 
to have been almost thoroughly cleaned 
of wheat, but Ogden elevators hold suf- 
ficient to assure the continued run. 
Smaller mills, operating now at less than 
50 per cent of capacity, find difficulty in 
securing wheat. 

No changes were made in quotations 
to southeastern buyers, excepting for 
slight fluctuations early last week, the 
offers being as follows (all in 98-lb 
bags), May 26: high patents $8.55@9 
bbl and straights $8.40@8.50, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis and other lower Mississippi River 
common points. To California buyers: 
first patents $8.30@8.35, second patents 
$8.15@8.30 and straights $8.05@8.35, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. Dealers in Utah 
and Idaho were quoted: family patents 
at $8@8.50, second patents $8.40@8.50 
and straights $7.60@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

NOTES 

Angus T. Wright, who was one of the 
Utah Cereal Food Co.’s founders, died 
on May 20. He was director and treas- 
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How a Miller Makes and Uses the Budget 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


perience in various industrial lines 
said, “Flour milling is the simplest 
complicated business I ever saw.” 

This “vest pocket” definition of the 
flour milling industry in a sense de- 
scribes the views held by those who have 
learned to appreciate the simplicity of 
the budget in respect to its preparation 
and use. 

A budget might also be called a pre- 
figured estimate, expressed in terms of 
a per barrel cost, covering the expenses 
for a definite future period; in short, an 
orderly compilation to be used in the 
cost card, and also periodically used as 
a basis to measure the actual perform- 
ance. 

The way to get some place is to start 
from where you are. The way to make 
use of a budget is to first build one. 
This tabulation is not difficult when done 
step by step. 

The first factor in the preparation of 
a budget is to determine the volume of 
output (percentage of activity) that a 
company can expect to make, and sell at 
satisfactory prices. The location of the 
milling plant in relation to wheat sup- 
plies, as well as past operating records, 
will govern this decision. 

In connection with the anticipated ex- 
penses, all items for the past year must 
be scrutinized for abnormal costs, and 
the totals adjusted to meet the antici- 
pated grinding activity. In predeter- 
mining such costs as selling and adver- 


A pectense to vectons 5 of broad ex- 


tising, the figures adopted must reflect 
all proposed \changes in policies. These 
various tabulations, when complete, will 
establish a predetermined, or standard, 
cost per barrel covering all costs of 
manufacturing, administration and sell- 
ing. 

The use of these standards in the com- 
pilation of the cost card will establish 
an averaged basis on which flour must 
be sold to yield a merchandising profit. 
The monthly check-up of costs will show 
the variations between standard costs, or 
the promise, and the actual costs, or the 
performance. The study of the varia- 
tions, presented in an orderly relation- 
ship, between the promise and perfor- 
mance, will reveal causes. The remedy 
can be applied when causes are known. 

The accounting effect is produced on 
the books of account each month by 
multiplying the production by the stand- 
ard rates per barrel with the resultant 
totals journalized. The variations are 
disclosed in the differences between ac- 
tual costs shown and the standard cost 
credit absorbed in the cost of production. 
These variations will be written off at 
the end of each operating year. 

The monthly figures will show some 
variations caused by fluctuations in op- 
erating activity. The cumulative figures, 
carefully observed, will show to the man- 
agement if the promise of the cost card 
is being realized by the performance, and 
if not, since causes are known, the rem- 
edy can be intelligently applied. 
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urer of the company, which built the first 
large mill in Ogden. 

Foundations for the addition to the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s elevators were com- 
pleted last week, contractors announcing 
they will build the tanks immediately, 
so they can be used for grain by Aug. 15. 


[Ree Propucrs ] 
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Milwaukee.—Inquiry for rye flour con- 
tinues negligible. A break in the cash 
rye market is anticipated by flour buy- 
ers, but prices will have to be substan- 
tially lower to bring them into the mar- 
ket. Quotations, May 26: fancy white 
patents, $7.30@7.45 bbl; light, $6.95@ 
7.10; medium, $6.65@6.80; pure dark, 
$4.85@5; rye meal, $5.70@5.90. 

Chicago.—There is some business be- 
ing done in rye flour, but mainly in 
small lots. Most of the larger users still 
have enough on hand or booked to carry 
them for a while. The local output to- 
taled 1,200 bbls last week, against 1,200 
in the previous week. On May 26, white 
was quoted at $7@7.40 bbl, jute, medium 
$6.60@7 and dark $4.50@4.90. 

Minneapolis——Rye flour sales in car 
lots are about at a standstill. At pres- 
ent levels, bakers will not anticipate 
their needs, but supply their day-to-day 
requirements from mill warehouse stocks. 
Those that carry stocks report a steady 
demand for small lots ex-warehouse, but 
practically no business for mill shipment. 
Prices are strong, compared with wheat 
flour. Pure white is quoted at $7.15@ 
7.25 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
$6.50@6.60, and pure dark $4.50@4.75, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 6,704 bbls flour, compared with 
12,406, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 

Duluth—tThere was no activity in rye 
flour last week. High prices had a re- 
stricting effect. Mill contracts or ware- 
house holdings are apparently being made 
use of by large buyers in order to con- 
tinue operations. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
May 26, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$7.35 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.70; No. 3 
dark, $4.30; No. 5 blend, $6.90; No. 8 
rye, $6.10. 

Indianapolis—Only a fair demand is 
seen for rye flour, but buyers are becom- 
ing rather anxious about the present 
crop, which promises to be the poorest 
in years. Millers are buying rye for 
manufacturing purposes’ in small 
amounts, largely because offerings are 
scarce. Quotations, Indianapolis, May 
26: white, $7@7.40 bbl, jute; medium, 
$6.50@6.75; dark, $4.50@5. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
unchanged. Offerings are moderate but 
ample. Quotations, May 26, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, were $7.75@8 bbl for white, 
, ual for medium and $5@5.50 for 

ark. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales were light 
last week, and the market followed wheat 
flour very closely, with little activity, 
and buyers taking only small lots to meet 
immediate needs. Prices were higher. 
Quotations, May 26: pure white $7.60@ 
8.10 bbl, medium $6.40@7.10 and dark 
$4.60@5.10, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

New York.—The general run of rye 
flour business was quiet last week, with 
practically the only demand coming from 
the larger bakers. On May 26, white 
standard patents were quoted at $7.75 
@8 bbl, in jute. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was relatively 
strong and bullish last week, but with 
prices practically up to those for the 
best wheat flour in the world, the trade 
simply shook its head and backed away. 
Quotations, May 26, ‘in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $7.60@7.85 bbl, 
straight $6.65@6.90 and dark $4.85@ 
5.10. 

Boston.—A rather slow demand exists 
for rye flour, the market holding fairly 
steady at the close. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye in fair demand, with prices 
steady. Quotations, May 26: choice white 
patent rye flour, $7.75@8.10 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $7.40@7.75; medium 
light straights, $7.05@7.40; medium 
dark straights, $6.65@6.95; rye meal, 
$6.30@6.60; pure dark rye, $5.55@5.70. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was easier last 
week, and demand light. The trade is 
only taking on supplies as needed. On 
May 26, spring bran was quoted at $34.50 
@ 35.50 ton, hard winter bran $35@35.50, 
standard middlings $38@39, flour mid- 
dlings $42@42.75 and red dog $42.50@43. 

Milwaukee.—Wheat millfeeds were dull 
last week, and the market continued easy. 
There is little selling pressure, most mills 
having sufficient contracted for to absorb 
production the rest of this month. Both 
winter and spring bran were 50c lower 
at the close. Middlings and red dog 
held unchanged. Mills report little in- 
quiry for June shipment. Buyers, it is 
reported, would take June stuff at lib- 
eral discounts. Quotations, May 26: 
spring bran $34.50@35 ton, winter bran 
$34.50@35, standard middlings $38@ 
38.50, flour middlings $41.50@42 and red 
dog $42.50@43, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
very limited last week, most of the busi- 
ness reported being in mixed cars sold 
by local mills. Stocks are thought 
to: be low. Quotations, May 26: soft 
winter bran $34.50@35 ton, hard winter 
bran $34.75@35, gray shorts $39@40. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Inquiry for bran, ac- 
cording to jobbers, has about ceased. 
City mills have reduced their asking 
prices $1.50@2 ton, and jobbers $2.50. 
The latter claim that practically every 
mill in the country that they do business 
with has bran on track. While prices 
have broken materially from the recent 
high point, speculators say they still 
have a long way to go before they are 
on a trading basis. The heavier feeds, 
however, are still very firm. Standard 
middlings are easily $4 ton over bran, 
having declined only 50c, while flour 
middlings and red dog are practically 
unchanged. City mills claim to have 
their June production of heavy feeds 
under contract, but quote July-August 
shipment at $2 under spot. City mills 
quote bran at $32.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $36@36.50, flour middlings $39@ 
10, red dog $41@42, wheat mixed feed 
$34.50@38, and rye middlings $34, in 
100-ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 29 

Bram ....eeeeeeces $30.50@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 50 @ 36.00 
Flour middlings... 39.00@39.50 
Rh. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 

Duluth—Millfeed is selling hand-to- 
mouth, because mills have little or none 
to dispose of for quick shipment. Only 
light interest is shown regarding defe “rred 
delivery, the high prices quoted holding 
buyers in check. Mills apportion sup- 
plies in mixed cars pro rata to flour 
sales when available. Bran is $1 ton 
lower and middlings down 50c. 


Great Falls—Millfeed, while still in 
good demand, was not so active last week 
and prices are slipping. Mills, however, 
are pretty well booked, covering their 
output for the next 60 days. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed prices receded 
further last week, but the continued de- 
cline did little to stimulate sales. Pas- 
tures are in good condition in most sec- 
tions, and, with the new crop approach- 
ing, stocks are not being replenished. 
This, combined with fhe fact that mill- 
ing operations are not large, gives some 
underlying strength to the market. Quo- 
tations, May 26: bran, $32@32.50 ton; 
shorts, $37. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Bran _ sold 
freely at $33 ton last week, mill-run bran 
at $35 and shorts at $37. Some factors 
say it would not be surprising to see a 
further advance this week. There has 


Year ago 

28.00 @ 29.90 
29.00 @ 29.50 
35.00 @36.00 
39.00 @ 40.00 





been a lot of feed sold which mills will 


have difficulty in getting out, on account 
of limited milling operations. 


Hutchinson, — Millfeed demand has 
slackened, but in most quarters it con- 
tinues equal to the supply. Little is be- 
ing accumulated by interior mills. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 26: bran 
$33 ton, mill-run $35@35.50, gray shorts 
$37@38. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed prices were 
high last week, with fair demand and in- 
sufficient supplies. Bran was rather 
weak, but shorts was much stronger. 
Kansas mills are supplying Oklahoma’s 
deficiency, enabling mills to take care of 
the regular trade. Quotations, May 26: 
straight bran, $35 ton; mill-run, $37; 
shorts, $41. 

Salina.—Millfeed is weaker, although 
demand is brisk for this time of year. 
Mills continue to limit shipments to 
mixed car lots to established trade. Quo- 
tations, May 24, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$32.50@33.50 ton; mill-run, $34.50@36; 
gray shorts, $37@39. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on May 25 at $38@42 ton, mixed 
feed $40.50@43, and middlings $43@44, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis.—Manufacturers of mill- 
feeds appear to be catching up with their 
orders, while demand has diminished and 
prices have declined. Such buying as is 
being done is strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Quotations, Indianapolis, May 26: 
spring bran $36@37 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $38@39, flour middlings $41@42 
and red dog $43@44. 

Evansville——Millfeed prices continue 
to drop. Quotations, May 26: bran, $38 
ton; mixed, $41; shorts, $42. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta—Bran and gray shorts de- 
clined last week, and the result was a 
further improvement in sales, some of 
the larger dealers buying on a 30- to 
60-day basis. Brokers state that in- 
quiries were good, and that a further 






decline in prices would undoubtedly re- 
sult in a decided improvement in buying, 
as stocks are exceptionally low. Price 
of bran and shorts was marked down 
about $2 last week, with red dog un- 
changed. Quotations, May 25, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-Ib 
bags, $45@46 ton; gray shorts, $49@50; 
brown shorts, $48@49; red dog, $51@53. 

New Orleans.—Millfeed was in fair 
demand last week, but the trade bought 
only as depleted stocks forced them into 
the market. Export demand was strong- 
er, and shipments totaled 9,310 bags feed 
and 400 sacks bran, all for Latin Amer- 
ica. Quotations, May 24: wheat bran, 
$2.17 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.37. 

Nashville——The decline of middlings 
was the most important feature of the 
millfeed market last week. Wheat bran 
prices were being maintained, notwith- 
standing the break in grain, but it was 
thought were softening. Demand was 
not strong, some of the mills reporting 
slow sales. Quotations, May 26: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $38@41 ton; mid- 
dlings, $39@42. 

Norfolk—Millfeed is firm, and offer- 
ings have been scarce, with inquiries 
about normal. Quotations, May 25: red 
dog, $51@52 ton; flour middlings, 4#7@ 
48; standard middlings, $45@46; stand- 
ard bran, $42@42.50. 


Memphis——Consumers are taking as 
little millfeed as possible. Wheat bran 
was quoted on May 26 at $36.50 ton, and 
gray shorts at $41@41.50. Only 10 cars 
of millfeed were received during the 
week, 


THE EAST 

Baltimore—All feeds were 50c@$2 
lower last week, with demand quiet. 
Quotations, May 26, basis prompt and 
deferred lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $39.50@ 
40.50; soft winter bran, $40@41; stand- 
ard middlings, $41.50@42; flour mid- 
dlings, $46@46.50; red dog, $47.50@48. 

Boston—Wheat feeds were much 
easier at the close of last week, with 
little demand. Prices are $1@1.50 ton 


lower. Local stocks are light, but seem 
ample. Pasturage conditions are ex- 
cellent. Quotations, near-by or prompt 


shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
May 26: spring bran, $40.50@41 ton; 
hard winter bran, $40.50@41; soft win- 
ter bran, $41.50@42; standard middlings, 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


based on carload, lots, 


May 29, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Burton BOBM 62s cscsceass $33.00@33.50 $.....@32.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.50@39.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 33.50@33.75 « Bc eces pees veanee 34.75@35.00 .....@. 
Soft winter bran ....... (aksabest< 40005 aoase -@. 34.50@35.00 39.00 @339. 50 
Standard middlings*® .... 38.00@ 38.50 36.00 @36.50 -@. -@..... 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings{ ....... 41.00@41.50 39.00 @40.00 : @37. 00 39. 00 @40.00 46.00@46.50 
GE neti ak eo ieiaees 42.00@43.00 41.00 @42.00 ona cence <aé nas 47.50 @48.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Beaten ‘Cotumbes Nashville 
Meeting WERR 2c ccccsscces $.....@38.00 $39.00 @40.00 $40.00@41.00 $44.00@45.00 $. -@. . 
Hard winter bran ...... el @..... 39.00 @40.00 40.00@40.50 44.00@45.00 .....@. 
Soft winter bran ....... ere eer 40.00 @41.00 41.00@41.50 44.50@45.50 38, 00@41. 00 


Standard middlings* .... - @40. 00 


41.50 @42.50 


42.00@42.50 45.00@46.00 39. ~— 00 


Flour middlingst ....... : 1... @43.00 46.00@49.00 44.50@45.00 46.50@48.00 
MOE GOB cc cvesesevsnces ~ see @44.50 47.50 @49.50 +e+e-@49.50 48.00@49.00 Rene oi tawets 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
:, ,. \ Seeeerrrerre Race @ 37.00 $.....@39.00 $.....@45.00 
qWinnipeg .........» - @32.00 - @34.00 6606 scene 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 
Prices ruling in the 


responding date in 1927, as reported by the 


were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
) _... WUEEEELERPEEEPE ee $28.50 $31.50@32.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 31.50@32.00 
PEVGAUIAES ccc ccveccess 29.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 38.50@39.00 
ARR 37.00 40.00@41.00 
BEIROE TOOE .nccascccee 30.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 52.00@53.00 
BOGE ceca csvreccuwnes 38.00 41.50@42.00 
Middlings* ........... 38.50 43.00@43.50 
Be BOE” ccc castsase 44.50 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 
TOPO cccccvcssssovcses 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Middlings ............ 29.00 37.00@37.50 


Flour middlings ...... 33.00 40.50@41.00 





Country mixed feed... 29.50 39.00@39.50 
MOR GOR 6c vicreseccis 35.00 41.50@42.50 
St. Louis— 
BOPOR ce ccicccconccvceee 29.50 33.00@33.50 
BPOWN GROTtS .ccscess 31.50 38.00@39.00 
Gray shorts ... 41.00 @ 42.00 
Oat feed ....0. 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed 38.00 @39.00 
Buffalo— 
Pe CE ctcecwscdue 33.00 38.00@39.00 
BEE Ssh sdeccaweians Fs 33.00 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 39.00@40.00 
Flour middiings ...... 36.50 42.00@42.50 
OO" 8” Fee 38.00 43.00@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 40.00@41.00 
OM MOR) fe fe Nesvcces 47.50 54.00@54.50 
*Boston. tChicago. [$100 Ibs. 


{Fort William "basis. 


principal millfeed markets on Monday, May 28, and on the cor- 


Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
ee BOOM 266600000000 28.50 32.00@32.50 
BD wevesececescsveds 28.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 36.50@37.50 
og ee 31.50 38.00@38.50 
Oe GOD vdcccccesenes 37.50 43.00@43.50 

Philadelphia— 

Wee WOR cc cccccee 38.00 41.00@41.50 
Pure bran ...... 38.00 41.00@41.50 
Spring bran .... - 37.00 40.00@40.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Se EE 54965 0.0060 0% 43.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 45.00@46.00 


Milwaukee— 


WEMOOD BOR ccccscene 31.00 34.00@34.50 
BD se 00becsccescesss 31.00 34.50@35.00 
Ree 32.00 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.00@41.50 
MOG GON ceccccccccese 39.00 42.50@43.00 
MEO BOE pccccscccsecs 27.50 35.00@36.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 39.00 56.00@68.00 
Brewers’ dried grainsft.. 24.50 34.00@35.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 36.00 a 47.50 
eo es errr 32.10 - @§$38.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- vedi All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8. 30 $9.10 
DE. aes ees wsce ewes 7.00 9.10 
tase 7.50 
fk Ze 8.90 9.70 
ke gS 5.70 6.50 
Pere ere wse% 4.70 


§May-June-July. 


May 30, 1928 


$42.50@43; flour middlings, $44. 50@45; 
mixed feed, $43@47.50; red dog, $49, 50; 
stock feed, $49.50; reground oat hulls, 
$36. Canadian shippers are offering pure 
bran freely at $41, in 100-lb sacks, Bos. 
ton points, and pure middlings at $42, qj) 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo market last 
week was weak on feeds. There was 
scattered demand for near-by shipments, 
Prices were off $1@1.50. Quotations, 
May 26: spring bran, sacked, $38 ton; 
standard middlings, $40; red dog, $44.50; 
om mixed feeds, $42; flour middlings, 


Philadelphia.—There is little demand 
for millfeed, and the market is lower, 
Quotations, May 26, prompt shipment; 
spring bran, $39@40 ton; hard winter 
bran, $39@40; soft winter bran, $40@ 41; 
standard middlings, $41 50@42. 50; four 
middlings, $46@49; red dog, $47.50@ 
49.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Light sales featured the 
millfeed market last week. Prices were 
lower, and offerings much heavier. The 
bulk of the business was in small lots 
for prompt shipment. Increasing pas- 
turage retarded sales. Quotations, May 
26: standard middlings, $42.50@43 ton; 
flour middlings, $45.50@46.50; spring 
wheat bran, $38.50@39.50; red dog, $47 
@48, 

PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Millfeed is a little 
weaker, under pressure of heavier offer- 
ings, while demand is improving, and 
tending to keep prices firm. Quotations 
from Montana and Idaho mills have been 
lower than during the previous week, but 
the north coast market is firm, this hav- 
ing a strengthening effect on all feeds, 
Kansas feed, the price of which has 
been too high to work in this market, is 
now almost down to a basis equal to 
Montana, and undoubtedly will have some 
effect on coast feed values. Quotations, 
May 25, basis carload lots, delivered, 


San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Kansas bran, $40@41 ton; 
Idaho blended mill-run, $39@39.50; 


Idaho white mill-run, $40@41; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $39@40; north- 
ern standard mill-run, $38.50@39; shorts, 
$42@43; middlings, $46@47; Montana 
bran and mill-run, $37.50@38.50; Mon- 
tana low grade flour, $46@47. 


Ogden.—Excellent demand exists for 
millfeed, particularly from California. 
Prices are steady, though unchanged on 
the Pacific Coast. Bran and mill-run are 
$1 higher in Utah and Idaho. Califor- 
nia’s lack of moisture in many dairy sec- 
tions was reported as responsible for the 
continued demand from both Los An- 
geles and San Francisco last week. En- 
larged dairy feeding in intermountain 
states is also responsible for increasing 
orders locally. On May 26 California 
buyers were offered red, white and blend- 
ed bran or mill-run at $41 ton and mid- 
dlings at $52, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers 
were advanced to $37 for all grades of 
bran and mill-run, with middlings #47, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed is firm. With of- 
ferings light by local and country mills 
there has been a broader demand from 
this territory and also some inquiry from 
California. On May 26 mill-run was 
listed at $36 ton and middlings at $51, 
in straight cars. 


Seattle-——Millfeed demand was less ac- 
tive last week. Prices, however, have not 
been reduced. California has been in- 
quiring here, but little, if any, has been 
sold there. Montana mills are offering 
little to the north coast, but some sales 
were made last week at $33 ton for bran 
and $34 for mixed feed. Washington 
standard mill-run was quoted at $34 ton, 
coast, last week. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed supplies are plenti- 
ful. Demand is poor, as pasture is com- 
ing into use. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, May 26: bran $39 ton, shorts 
$41 and middlings $47, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was very much easier last week; 
but prices continue firm. There is abun- 
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dant pasturage in the country, and very 
little business is expected in these com- 
modities through the summer months. 
Quotations, May 26, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34; Saskatchewan, bran 
$32, shorts $34; Alberta, bran $33, shorts 

4 British Columbia, bran $33@35, 
shorts $35@37; Pacific Coast, bran $36 
@38, shorts $38@40. 

Montreal—Although demand for bran, 
shorts and middlings has not been as 
steady lately as for the past several 
months, prices did not decline last week, 
owing to a recurrence of demand origi- 
nating in Boston. Country merchants 
are reported to be buying very little at 
resent levels. The last reduction creat- 
ed the impression that further ones were 
coming in the near future. Quotations, 
May 26: bran $39.25 ton, shorts $41.25 
and middlings $47.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. Fort William: 
bran $32, shorts $33 and middlings $39, 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less when 
they contain mill-run screenings. 


FEED 


Es Be et hs — 





MAIXED 


Chicago.—There is not much activity 
in mixed feeds. A fair business is be- 
ing done in poultry feeds, but other feeds 
are quiet. On May 26, 25 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $53@56 ton, scratch 
feeds $52@53 and mash feeds $65@66. 

Atlanta.—Though mixed feed prices 
were unchanged last week, brokers re- 
port an improvement in sales, dealers 
now buying on a better advance basis 
than for several weeks. Most brokers 
believe prices will decline shortly because 
of lower corn and oats markets. An im- 
provement is reported in the operation of 
mixed feed mills, production now being 
over 60 per cent of capacity. Quotations, 
May 25, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $50@52 ton, lower grades $40@42; 
best grade chicken feed $60@62, lower 
grades $53@54; best grade dairy feed 
$57@60, lower grades $47@50. 

St. Louis —Manufacturers reported an 
improved demand for mixed feed last 
week, Buyers made some future book- 
ings, and shipping directions were good. 
High grade horse feed was quoted, May 
26, at $50.50 ton, high grade dairy feed 
$55, and scratch feed $55.50. 

Nashville—Mixed feed demand was 
well sustained last week. Improvement 
in the call for horse feeds was noted, 
due to farm work being heavier. Dairy 
and poultry feeds continued in fair de- 
mand. Quotations, May 26: dairy feeds, 
at Nashville mills, 100-lb bags, $42@54 
ton; poultry scratch feeds, $51@57; 









poultry mash feeds, $60@76; horse feeds, 
$43@51. 

Memphis.—Mills are running on limit- 
ed schedules, as buyers are taking mixed 
feed in smaller volume than early in the 
month. Better pastures are helping re- 
duce feeding requirements, while high 
prices have also caused a check. Dairy 
feeds are holding up fairly well, and 
poultry varieties are moving about nor- 
mally. 

Indianapolis—The mixed feed market 
is very spotted, with demand for poultry 
feeds good and for other feeds very poor. 
There are some orders out, but shipping 
directions are good and these all will be 
cleaned up before the new crop feeds 
are put on the market. Quotations, In- 
dianapolis, May 26: high grade dairy 
feeds $50@52 ton, scratch feeds $50@51 
and mash feeds $63@64. 

Montreal.—A good demand is reported 
for all kinds of mixed feeds. Quotations, 
May 26, carloads, Montreal rate points: 
barley meal, $53.25 ton; oat moulie, 
$57.25; mixed moulie, $55.25. 


Toronto.—Business in mixed feeds is 
fair. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
May 26: oat chop $56 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $54, crushed oats $58, corn meal 
$53, feed wheat $57, oat feed $35, chick 
feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
delivered, country points. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Outlet for hominy feed is 
small, but makers of balanced feeds re- 
quire some, and are finding offerings 
light and the market firm. Quotations, 
May 26: hominy feed $44@45 ton, and 
corn bran $41. 


Nashville—Hominy feed has a quiet 
tone, with moderate sales. Buyers are 
reported slow to take hold at the high 
prices. On May 26 it was quoted, in 
100-lb bags, at $44@47 ton. 


Baltimore—Hominy or yellow corn 
feed, the only kind salable in this mar- 
ket, was in better supply and easier last 
week, at $45@45.50 ton, for June-July 
shipment, with an occasional offering 
possibly obtainable for a little less. 








Philadelphia.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for hominy feed, and a steady tone 
pervades the market. Quotation, May 
26, $47 ton in 100-Ilb sacks. 


Evansville—Demand for hominy feed 
is reported good, although shipments are 
not so brisk as earlier in the season. 
Quotations, May 26, f.o.b., Evansville, 
100-lb sacks: pearl hominy, $2.70; hom- 
iny grits, $2.70; flake (50-lb sacks), $1.70. 

Buffalo—Millers of white corn came 
into the market last week with offerings 
of hominy at $48 ton, Boston, after be- 
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ing out for some time. Only a limited 
supply was sold at that price. Yellow 
hominy feed is extremely scarce. 

Boston.—There was very little demand 
for hominy feed last week. Shippers are 
holding at $47.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
June shipment, Boston points, but the 
trade is bidding $46.50@47, and appar- 
ently is not anxious as to the acceptance 
of bids. Buyers are not purchasing, as 
prices asked are considered altogether 
too high, being based on all-rail rather 
than lake-and-rail corn, which is 2@3c 
bu under all-rail. Local stocks small, 
but seem ample for the needs of the 
trade. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed is particu- 
larly strong, and there is a good demand. 
It advanced $2.50 last week, and is now 
substantially above last year’s quotations 
for the same period. On May 26 it was 
quoted at $43@44 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Screenings, because of 
their scarcity, remain high, though quo- 
tations show a decline of $1 for the week, 
in sympathy with other feedingstuffs. 
Heavy seeds will readily bring $28@ 
28.50 ton, medium $25@26 and light- 
weight $20@20.50. Mill oats, heavy test 
weight, sell close to the May option level, 
the quotation being 55@60c bu, with de- 
mand good. 

Buffalo.—There is little business pass- 
ing in screenings. The very limited sup- 
ply cannot meet the demand, and high 
and unsettled prices prevail. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is no abatement in 
the demand for screenings, and with 
stocks at a low level, prices are being 
maintained at $15 ton for shut-offs and 
$30 for recleaned. 

Toronto.—Screenings are at a stand- 
still. There is no movement from the 
West, and the price quoted is a nominal 
one. This was, May 26, $40 ton for re- 
cleaned standard, all-rail, delivered, On- 
tario points. No supplies at bay ports 
are available. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Philadelphia. — Demand for gluten 
meal is sufficient to readily absorb the 
limited offerings, and the market rules 
firm. Quotations, May 26, $42.10 ton in 
bulk and $42.80 in 100-Ib sacks. 


Buffalo.—There was no gluten feed or 
meal offered last week by mills except 
for July shipment, the June output al- 
ready having been absorbed. Resellers, 
however, were offering for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal are 
used quite extensively in this market, for 
both poultry and dairy purposes, and 
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sales have been good of late for June 
and July shipment, particularly of the 
feed, at the following prices, in car lots, 
which are still effective: gluten feed, 
$44.60 ton; gluten meal, $66.60. 


Boston.—There were no offerings of 
gluten meal by shippers last week for 
May or June shipment, Boston points. 
On May 26 some was offered for July 
shipment at $67.60 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston, but the amount was small and 
local receivers were not interested. Lo- 
cal stocks are light. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed and meal 
were firm last week. Quotations, May 
26, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $38.70 
ton; gluten meal, $59.70. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal mills in this 
district continue to dispose of the stock 
left on hand when the mills discontinued 
operations two or three weeks ago. For 
7 per cent meal, mills in the immediate 
Atlanta district were asking about $52@ 
53 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, on May 25, with 
about $51 prevailing at other Georgia 
mills, and Alabama mills asking around 
$55. There is no 8 per cent meal on the 
market. Cottonseed cake is about $50 
ton; cottonseed hulls, sacked $21, bulk 
$18@19. 

New Orleans.—Domestic sales of cot- 
tonseed products were only fair last 
week. The export call was very quiet. 
Quotations, May 24: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $57@58 ton; meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $59@60; 
hulls, sound quality, $15.50@16. 

Kansas City.—Supplies of cottonseed 
meal are scarce, but demand is light and 
prices are at the same level as in the 
previous week. Quotation, May 26, Kan- 
sas City, $66.40 ton. 

Memphis.—So little cottonseed meal is 
left in this territory that quotations are 
nominal and the season may be called 
over. The only available lots are small 
ones in the hands of those who took it on 
speculation. Trading recently has been 
on a basis of $62 for 41 per cent and 
#65 for 43 per cent. New crop meal is 
not being given much thought, and will 
not be until more is known about the 
prospects of the cotton crop. No prices 
have been suggested or considered. 

Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal prices 
are unchanged, but business is not ac- 
tive. Quotation, May 26, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $56@58 ton. 

Chicago. — Cottonseed meal continues 
firm, and demand is slow. On May 26, 
43 per cent was quoted at $68.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal declined $1 
@1.50 last week, with freer offerings. 
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Quotations, May 26: 43 per cent, $70 
ton; 41 per cent, $67; 36 per cent, $52.50. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal remains un- 
changed as regards prices, but the tone 
is very firm. There is not much inquiry 
from the local trade. Only moderate 
local stocks are reported. On May 26 
shippers offered meal for prompt ship- 
ment at $58.50@72 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points; $72 represents actual 
sales, and is the top quotation for the 
season in this market. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is not sell- 
ing. A nominal quotation, May 26, was 
$68 ton for 43 per cent protein, in car 
lots, Toronto freights. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee. — Milwaukee houses are 
well sold up on brewers’ dried grains, 
and prices are unchanged and firm. On 
May 26 they were quoted at $34@35 ton, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues very brisk, most sales be- 
ing for deferred delivery and in fair 
amounts. On May 26 it was quoted at 
6%@7Tec |b, in car lots, Chicago, and 
742@8c l.c.l. 

Kansas City—Demand is light for 
dried buttermilk, and only small quanti- 
ties are being sold. Quotations, May 26, 
Kansas City: car lots, 7e lb; Le.l., 7c. 

St. Paul—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is reported rather quiet. Produc- 
tion has been increasing, but sales have 
not become correspondingly heavier. It 
is priced at 64%2@7c lb, St. Paul. 


ye 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week in small lots 
and for prompt delivery. The foreign 
call was a little improved, but exports 
were very light. Quotations, May 24: 
No. 2 yellow $1.34 bu, No. 3 $1.32; No. 
2 white $1.34, No. 3 $1.32; yellow chops, 
$2.47 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $2.42; 
standard meal, $2.55; cream meal, $2.65; 
grits, $2.65. 

St. Louis.—Mills and shipping orders 
were the chief sources of demand for 
corn last week, but the aggregate was 
not enough to take care of all offerings. 
Cash corn was very slow the latter part 
of the week. Receipts were 188 cars, 
against 212 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 26: No. 2 yellow $1.08 bu, 
No. 3 yellow $1.05, No. 4 yellow $1.04, 
No. 5 yellow $1.02; No. 1 white $1.07, 
No. 2 white $1.07%, No. 6 white $1.02. 
Standard corn meal was quoted at $2.35 
and cream meal at $2.45 in 100-lb sacks. 

Atlanta.—An improvement in opera- 
tions by mixed feed mills has resulted 
in a larger demand for corn than for 
several weeks. The outlook is consid- 
ered good, as the price tendency is down- 
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ward and mixed feed sales are expected 
to improve as a result. Sales to dealers 
continue quiet. Quotations, May 25, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white western corn, 
with bill, sacked, $1.27@1.28 bu, No. 3 
white $1.26@1.27; No. 2 yellow $1.27@ 
1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.27@1.28. 

Nashville-——Corn continues in fair de- 
mand, shipments to the South having 
been active. The usual increase has been 
noted in the call for corn meal at this 
period, and grist mills have been good 
buyers. The market moved in narrow 
range last week on both corn and meal, 
and was lower at the close. Quotations, 
May 26: No. 2 white corn $1.16 bu, No. 
3 white $1.15; No. 2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 
yellow $1.17; degerminated corn meal, 
96-lb bags, $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Demand for corn meal is 
disappointing, and distributors evidently 
had more bought than the trade realized. 
Movement to the interior and to the 
consumer is about normal, but mills have 
found few buyers. One reason is thought 
to be the expectation of lower prices. 
Cream on May 26 was being offered as 
low as $4.75, with some asking as high 
as $5, but only a few cars changed hands. 

Chicago.—A liberal call for cash corn 
from industries and eastern shippers ab- 
sorbed offerings early last week at good 
premiums for the yellows, but increased 
arrivals at the close eased prices. On 
May 26, No. 2 mixed sold at $1.02@ 
1.034%, bu, No. 3 mixed $1.01@1.02, No. 
4 mixed $1, No. 6 mixed 95c; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.04@1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.024%,@ 
1.03%, No. 4 yellow 98c@$1.01%, No. 
5 yellow 97c@$1, No. 6 yellow 97@ 
981/,c; No. 2 white $1.024,@1.0314, No. 
3 white $1.01, No. 4 white $1@1.00¥, 
No. 5 white 9814c, No. 6 white 96@97c, 
sample grade 85@94c. Very little is be- 
ing done in corn goods. A fair number 
of l.c.l. sales are being made, but there is 
no volume moving. On May 26, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.35@2.40 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2.45@2.50, cream meal 
$2.45@2.50, and hominy $2.45@2.50. 

Minneapolis—The corn market is 
quiet. Offerings are free, but buyers are 
backing away from them and prices 
have declined. No. 2 yellow here is 
quoted at July price to le under, No. 3 
yellow 1@2c under July, No. 4 yellow 
4@6e under, No. 5 yellow 7@10c under, 
and No. 6 yellow 10@14c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 26 
was $1@1.0742; the closing price on May 
28 was $1.01@1.03, White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on May 29 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 

Milwaukee—Cash corn closed 4@5%ec 
under the previous week. There was fair 
trading last week, the industries and 
shippers being active. Quotations, May 
26: No. 3 yellow, $1.03 bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.024%2; No. 3 mixed, $1.01@1.02. Corn 
meal is reported in good demand, and 
the market is strong.» Local mills are 
satisfied with the business being trans- 








acted. On May 26 it was quoted at $43 
ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Evansville.——Corn continues to decline, 
in sympathy with wheat. Some is being 
secured locally for the cracked product; 
however, its quality is not high enough 
for other purposes, and shipments for 
meal products are being obtained from 
Illinois. Quotation, May 26: corn, $1 
bu; cracked corn, $2.50. Cream corn 
meal was offered at $2.70 per 100 Ibs. 


Indianapolis.—Corn slumped somewhat 
last week, largely due to weather condi- 
tions and the crop situation in this sec- 
tion. Elevators are buying back corn 
they sold last year, and farmers are 
buying from them to feed. Offerings 
are not large. Quotations, Indianapolis, 
May 26: No. 3 white $1@1.02 bu, No. 4 
white 98c@$1; No. 3 yellow $1@1.02, 
No. 4 yellow 98c@$1; No. 3 mixed 974, 
@99'%c, No. 4 mixed 951,@97\,c. 

Boston.—Granulated yellow corn meal 
declined last week, demand being slow. 
On May 26 it was held at $2.85 for both 
granulated and bolted yellow, with feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.50, all 
in 100-lb sacks, Gluten feed practically 
out of the market, although a few ship- 
pers: nominally quoted at $45.85 ton, 
July shipment. Corn for shipment is 
several cents lower, with a quiet de- 
mand. No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
sold at $1.24@1.25 bu, and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.283@1.24; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.22@1.23, No. 3 yellow $1.18@1.19. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were rather 
light last week, and only the better 
grades were taken. Buyers appeared to 
be satisfied with small orders, and this 
was a prominent feature of the market 
all week. Prices were slightly higher. 
Quotations, May 26: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.19@1.1914 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.17@1.17¥%,; kiln-dried yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $3.10 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for corn, but with crop advices generally 
favorable and receipts a little more lib- 
eral, prices last week declined 2c. On 
May 26 No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
$1.20 bu. Corn goods are quiet and 
easy, with moderate but ample offerings. 
Quotation, May 26, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.95. 

Baltimore.—Corn last week was strong 
early and weak later, closing 444c down 
from the high of the week and in poor 
demand. Arrivals were 2,479 bus by rail 
and 2,667 by boat. The only sale re- 
corded was a parcel lot of southern 
white at $1.20 bu, delivered. Closing 
prices, May 26: No. 2 spot, $1.114% 
(down 3%4c from previous week); do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.23@1.24 
(up 1@2c from previous week). Cob 
corn was steadier and in better inquiry 
at $6@6.25 bbl. Corn meal was slightly 
firmer but in waning demand at $2.50@ 
2.66 per 100 lbs. 


Buffalo.—There is little or nothing to 
report on rail corn. What few cars ap- 
peared on the market last week met a 
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fair demand, and sold at prices equal 
to offerings out of western markets 
Stocks of corn, including ex-lake arriy. 
als, are not burdensome, and any in- 
creased demand from the consuming ter. 
ritory would advance premiums. On May 
26, fresh shelled natural No. 3 yelloy 
was quoted at $1.18 bu, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco.—Demand for corn jg 
fair. Quotations, May 25, basis 100 Ibs, 
delivered, San Francisco: No. 2 eastern 
yellow $2.30, bulk; Egyptian, $2.49 
sacked; California milo, $2.30, sacked. 
eastern No. 2 milo, $2.15, bulk; Kafir 
$2.10, bulk. 


Toronto.—Sellers report a fair amount 
of American corn moving. A decline of 
1%c took effect last week. Quotations, 
May 26: No. 8 American yellow com 
an bu, track, bay ports; Argentine, 

1.15. 


_ OATMEAL 


Toronto.—Cereal millers are in a pessi- 
mistic mood. They say that trade is get- 
ting worse, and they do not look for any 
improvement until prices are lower, of 
which there is little prospect on this 
crop. No change was made during the 
week. Quotations, May 26: rolled oats 
$8.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c for cash, and $7.80 in straight 
cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg —aA little export business 
and a fair domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is keeping mills moderately 
active. Alberta has been shipping in fair 
quantities of spring threshed oats, and 
the situation for supplies is not so tight. 
Prices did not change last week, and 
quotations, May 26, were: rolled oats in 
80-lb bags $3.70, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Oats products are quiet, and 
business is very unsatisfactory. On May 
26, rolled oats were quoted at $3.35 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $3.75 per 
100 Ibs. 

Montreal.—_A very good demand pre- 
vailed for all lines of rolled oats here 
last week, with the market steady at a 
basis of $4.15 per 90-lb jute bag on May 
26. 


Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for oatmeal, and the market rules firm 
and slightly higher under light offerings. 
per 100-lb 
sack for ground and $4.25 for rolled 
oats, in 90-lb sacks. 


Boston.—A good demand for rolled 
oatmeal exists, with the market held 
higher at $4, with cut and ground meal 
at $4.40, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—There was no change in oat- 
meal last week. On May 26 rolled oats, 
90’s, were quoted at $3.95. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 29 at $3.59 per 90 lbs. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—An advance in wheat fu- 
tures early last week had a strengthening 
influence on cash premiums, but with a 
lighter demand from millers they weak- 
ened, particularly on red winters, which 
were off 15@25c from the recent high 

t. Hard winter premiums were 
easy on May 26, with No. 1 6@7c over 
May, No. 2 5@5'c over, and No. 3 2@ 
4c over, while No. 4 was 8c under to 
1c over. No. 1 northern was 2@31,c 
over, with No. 2 northern May price to 
1%4¢ over, No. 8 northern 3c under to 
1c over, No. 4 northern May price to 7c 
under, No. 1 dark northern 214@514c 
over, No. 2 1@8%c over, and No. 3 
northern Ic under to 2c over May. Prices 
in Chicago, northwestern and southwest- 
ern markets are unusually close, so there 
is no profit in shipping wheat from those 
terminals to Chicago. 

Minneapolis.—Receipts of wheat are 
liberal for this season, with demand 
good, considering the dullness reported 
in flour. Buyers are not so keen for the 
high protein wheat, so that premiums on 
that kind are weakening. For the 11.50 
to 12.50 per cent protein the demand is 
more than sufficient to keep premiums 
firm and, if anything, a shade higher. 
For 15 per cent protein 48@53c bu over 
the July option is asked; 14 per cent, 
40@45c over; 13 per cent, 27@29c over; 
12% per cent, 17@20c over; 12 per cent, 
10@12c over; 11.50 to 11.90 per cent, 
6@8c over; 11 per cent, 1@5c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 26 
was $1.2854@1.46, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.27%,@1.88. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 29 at $1.2634@1.40%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.255%4,@1.82%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 26 
was $1.45@1.933%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44@1.938%,. No. 1 dark closed 
May 29 at $1.445%@1.87%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4354@1.875%. 

Based on the close, May 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.28 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.82, No. 1 northern $1.30; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to May 26, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..102,156 64,264 88,663 86,448 
Duluth ...... 106,460 40,385 62,118 98,859 
Totals .....208,616 104,649 150,781 185,307 


Winnipeg—Business in cash wheat 
has again slackened, and spreads have 
eased a little. Holders are still very 
firm in their ideas of values, and are 
offering only when the price suits them. 
Low grade wheat and the toughs are 
popular with buyers, the latter being 
taken mainly by terminal houses and 
millers. No demand exists for No. 3 
northern, and heavy deliveries of this 
grade are being made on the May con- 
tract. A little better tone is noticed in 
durums, and some fair business passed 
in this variety at higher prices. Export- 
ets are reported to be holding all wheat 
Mm store until sold. Fort William price 
for No. 1 northern wheat on May 26 
was $1.52%4 bu, 


Duluth—Offerings of choice milling 
wheat were light last week, but demand 
slackened. Mills were mostly interested 
M offerings with protein over 12 per 
cent. The cash basis for spring remained 
firm, but the top premiums for durum 
on the principal grades were reduced 5c. 
Foreign inquiry, as well as the eastern 
shipping call, has quieted down. No. 1 
dark closed May 26 at $1.475,@1.945% 
bu, No. 2 dark $1.4654@1.92%, No. 3 
dark §$1.435,@1.865,4; No. 1 northern 
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spring, $1.4654@1.865%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, $1.467%,.@1.59%; No. 1 dark hard 
Montana, $1.477,@1.69%. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents per 
bushel: 
-——Amber durum 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19... 137% @160% 136% @160% 155% 155% 
21... 135% @158% 134% @158% 153% 153% 
22... 137% @160% 136% @160% 155% 155% 
23... 187% @155% 137% @155% 150% 150% 
24... 188 @156 187 @156 151 151 
25... 135% @153% 134% @153% 148% 148% 
-- 134% @152% 133% @152% 147% 147% 
Kansas City—Small sales of cash 
wheat featured the Kansas City market 
last week. Receipts were light. De- 
mand was characterized as fair for mill- 
ing samples and slow for off grades. 
Prices advanced moderately and pre- 
miums are strong, particularly for high 
protein grain. Quotations, May 26: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.50@1.93 bu, No. 2 $1.49 
@1.91, No. 3 $1.45@1.88, No. 4 $1.41@ 
1.83; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.68@1.73, No. 
2 $1.66@1.71, No. 3 $1.56@1.64, No. 4 
$1.48@1.59. 

St. Louis—Soft red wheat was nom- 
inally quoted about 5c higher at the close 
than in the previous week. There was 
practically no desirable milling wheat on 
the market, with evidence of a little more 
demand for both good wheat and cheap 
mixing grades. Hard wheat prices also 
ranged higher. Shippers and local mills 
were moderate buyers. Receipts were 
146 cars, against 328 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, May 26: No. 2 red, 
$1.85 bu, nominal; No. 4 red, $1.65; No. 
2 hard, $1.59. 

Toledo.—The bid at Toledo for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points, on May 
25, was $1.76 bu, 25c over Chicago July. 

Nashville—Wheat has been moving in 
moderate volume, holders apparently be- 
ing willing to sell, notwithstanding re- 
cent declines. The market has _ been 
somewhat unsettled on recent breaks, 
and it is difficult to make accurate quo- 
tations. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, on 
May 26 was quoted at $1.85@1.90 bu. 

Indianapolis—Wheat was easier last 
week. There was fair buying by millers, 
but the volume was not out of the ordi- 
nary. Quotations, Indianapolis, May 26: 
No. 2 red $1.81@1.83 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.46@1.48. Wagon wheat, delivered to 
millers, is about 2c bu less. 


Milwaukee.—An easy tone prevailed in 
cash wheat at the close; mixed gained Ic, 
and durum was unchanged. Red winter 
was down 11@22c, and hard winter 2c. 
Shipping demand continues good, soft 
being especially wanted. Receipts were 
18 cars, compared with 7 the previous 
week and 11 last year. Quotations, May 
26: No. 1 hard winter, $1.54@1.55 bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.67@1.70; No. 1 
mixed, $1.51@1.52; No. 1 durum, $1.37 
@1.38. 


Atlanta.—Demand for wheat is show- 
ing steady improvement, because of low- 
er prices, with movement to southeastern 
mills fairly active, compared with April, 
though less than usual at this period. 
The outlook, however, is for more active 
buying during June, as only some of the 
larger mills have much of a surplus on 
hand. The price tendency is downward, 
and quotations are lower than they have 
been in several weeks. 


New York.—Wheat price fluctuations 
were not. as wide last week as they had 
been recently. Trade was active and 
export fair. Private crop reports were 
bullish, as were foreign advices. Cash 
grain quotations, May 26: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.06 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.68; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.694%,; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.75. 


Baltimore—Cash wheat on May 26 
was 8c lower than in the previous week, 
or 80c down from the late high point, 
with export demand nil and _ stocks 
showing an increase of 66,027 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, May 26: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, domestic, $1.84, nominal; spot No. 2 


-—-Durum— 





red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.84, 
nominal; July, $1.541, bid. While sup- 
plies were down to the minimum, cash 
wheat was 8c lower and July unchanged, 
making the difference between the two 
now only 2914¢, against 50c earlier. The 
outlook for the new crop in this section 
is regarded as good, Exports were 73,196 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week were 72,099 bus; 
stock, 409,804. 


Buffalo—tThe protein 
market is not very active. Mills are run- 
ning on a hand-to-mouth basis. No. 1 
dark northern, 121% per cent protein, on 
May 26 was quoted at 24c over Minne- 
apolis July, c.if., Buffalo. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat market is nom- 
inal, with practically nothing doing. 
Quotations, May 26, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $2 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.99. 


Seattle——Cash wheat was inactive last 
week at seaboard markets. In the in- 
terior, demand was largely restricted to 
local milling and eastern demand for 
soft winters. Cash quotations, No. 1 
sacked, 30 days’ delivery, coast, May 25: 
soft and western white, $1.46 bu; hard 
winter, $1.35; northern spring, $1.36; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.56; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.58; Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.56. 


Portland.—Trading in the local wheat 
market was limited last week. Shippers 
have most of their requirements in hand 
and sellers had little to offer. Closing 
cash prices at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
May 26: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.55 bu; 
soft white and western white, $1.46; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 
$1.34. Dealers were offering $1.40 for 
new crop wheat, July-August delivery, 
with selling by farmers moderate. The 
prospects for business with the South- 
east and the East are not considered as 
bright as they were and it is probable 
that the bulk of the 1928 crop will again 
be exported. What eastern business is 
done is expected to be late in the new 
seasor, as has been the case in the cur- 
rent one. 


spring wheat 


San Francisco.—Wheat is weaker, with 
little demand for old crop. Some new 
crop being contracted at $2.30 per 100 
Ibs for No. 1 hard white, federal grades, 
delivered San Francisco. 


Ogden—Wheat receipts showed a 
slight decline last week, according to the 
Grain Exchange. Cash quotations were 
unehanged, being based as follows, May 
26: No. 2 dark hard $1.52@1.68 bu, No. 
2 hard winter $1.82@1.52, No. 2 soft 
white $1.58@1.71, No. 2 northern spring 
$1.81@190,  milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


Toronto.—There are practically no de- 
liveries of Ontario winter wheat being 
made, and dealers are not in a position 
to offer more, than occasional car lots. 
Nominally No. 2 red or white is worth 
$1.60 bu, in cars at country points, or 
$1.55 for farmers’ wagon lots at mill 
doors. There is plenty of spring wheat 
available for all milling requirements. 
Prices are about 3c higher, compared 
with the previous week. Quotations, 
May 26: No. 2 northern $1.56%/2 bu, track, 
bay ports; No. 3, $1.47. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Chicago.—Light offerings with a good 
demand advanced oats premiums early 
last week. On May 26 No. 2 white sold 
at 683,@701%c bu, and No. 3 white 651, 
@68¥,c, with choice heavy at 69c. No. 
4 white, 68c. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 26, and the 
closing prices on May 28, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 6144,@68'4,c, 62@64c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.27@1.30%{, $1.261/.@1.281/ ; 
barley, 84@95c, 85@95c. 


Duluth—Business in oats was light 
last week, owing to spotted and skimpy 
receipts. Feeding demand was limited 
to an occasional car. Elevators con- 
tinue to keep the market cleared of of- 
ferings. Heavy stuff brings a good price 
and sells readily. The lighter class 
moves, but slower. On May 26 spot No. 
3 white were quoted Ic under to 6c over 
Chicago July, closing at 5544,@62'%c bu. 
Barley holds steady within the former 
range, 83@92c bu. Malting grades 
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bring top quotations, although eastern 
demand is quiet. Sales ranged 85@92c. 
Rye futures lost ground, but the cash 
list maintained firmness, although it was 
lower in sympathy with the former. Ex- 
port inquiry is slow. No. 1 and No. 2 
spot were quoted le over May, which 
closed May 26 at $1.26 bu. 

Winnipeg.—There has been a revival 
in demand for oats and barley, and both 
have advanced in price. Oats are steadi- 
ly in demand in domestic channels, and 
New York and Montreal interests are 
taking some for export. Barley, which 
is apparently not very plentiful, also is 
in demand for export and commanding 
good prices. Rye is not moving out in 
such large quantities as earlier in the 
season, but the speculative demand is 
keeping the market quite active and 
holding prices at high levels. Quota- 
tions, May 26: No. 2 western Canada 
oats, 7854¢ bu; barley, 9134c; rye, $1.36. 

Milwaukee——Lower cash wheat and 
corn markets pulled down barley and rye 
last week, rye being 3%4c off at the close 
and barley 1c. Oats were 2c higher. 
Offerings of oats and barley are good, 
but rye receipts continue very light. The 
demand, especially from the shipping in- 
terests, is absorbing offerings. Quota- 
tions, May 26: No. 2 rye, $1.315%,@1.32%4 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 67@72c; malting 
barley, 94c@$1.04. 


Kansas City.—Current stocks of oats 
in Kansas City elevators are only 3,000 
bus, the lowest in the history of the 
Board of Trade. Receipts are small, and 
the quality of new arrivals is not good. 
The situation, it is thought, probably 
will have a strengthening effect on mar- 
kets for other feedingstuffs. 


Indianapolis.—The oats situation in In- 
diana is good. A considerable acreage 
has been sown to oats to replace wheat, 
and the indications are for a much larger 
yield than last year. Prices are easy, 
with no indications of stiffening. The 
rye situation is just the opposite. Crop 
conditions are very unfavorable, and the 
outlook is for one of the smallest yields 
in the history of the state. Quotations, 
Indianapolis, May 26: No. 2 white oats, 


674,@68Y,c bu; No. 3 white, 6614@ 
671,¢. 
Philadelphia—Oats advanced 1c 


early last week, but later lost the im- 
provement and closed dull and easy at a 
net decline of %¢. Supplies are small. 
Quotations, May 26: No. 2 white, 80@ 
83c bu; No. 3 white, 77@79c. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for high grade 
oats was a feature of the market last 
week, although most of the business was 
in small lots. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotations, May 26: No. 2 white, 78@ 
7814c bu; No. 3 white, 75@751,c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 26: No. 
2 white, domestic, 78@79c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 

Buffalo—tThere was an increase in re- 
ceipts of oats last week, and a few sales 
at various prices. Some light No. 2 
white oats, suitable for milling, brought 
higher prices than heavier No. 2 whites, 
which the mills could not use. There 
was a lighter demand. On May 26, No. 
2 white oats were offered at 8114,@84c 
bu, nominally, Philadelphia. 

Boston——A dull demand prevails for 
oats, with the market lower. Prices, 
May 26: fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail ship- 
ment, 90@92c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 85 
@8ic; regular 36@38-lb, 83@84c; regu- 
lar 34@386-lb, 82@83c;_ lake-and-rail, 
regular 36@38-lb, 81@83c. 

San Francisco.—Threshing of new crop 
barley is not yet general. Quotations, 
May 25, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco: feed, immediate, $1.90; 
grading, $1.85; shipping, $1.95; choice, 
$2@2.40. New crop oats are not yet 
moving. Old stocks aré entirely cleaned 
up. On May 25 good grades were quoted 
at $2@2.25 per 100 lbs, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco. 


Toronto.—Oats and sample wheat are 
moving in fair volume, but other coarse 
grains are slow. Western oats are up 


14%4c, this being the only change last 
week, Quotations, May 26: Ontario oats, 
nominal, 70c bu, No. 3 barley, nominal, 
95c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 tough 
Canadian western oats 77c, track, bay 
ports; No. 1 feed oats 77c, sample wheat 
$38.50@89 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BBscesecs 148% 150% 145% 146% 
aveuss 150% 162% 147% 148 
Sid 4s 151% 153% 149% 149% 
eer 149% 151 147 147% 
eer 147% 150 146% 146 % 
BOs ccvse 147% 149% 144% 145% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
May May July May July 
Sr 146 —s #4 4 ravers ceees 
148% ea 8 8=—SC«T ve 173 
, eer 1501 soem 0—«‘C Ww 175 
ee kenwe 148 248% 0—~—«C www 172 
are 147% | | Seer 172 
ere 146 % ec 8 8=©)—0d wees) = es 
Seattle 
May July May July 
May 22..134 136% May 25 ..135% 137% 
May 23 ..135% 138% May 26 ..135% 1: 
May 24 137 139% May 28. 136 136% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
22....-. 149% 151% 135% 136% 
errs 150% 152% 135% 137% 
ere Holiday 136 137 % 
| ee 149 151 133% 135% 
Pere 147% iaate 132% 134 
Sea vanas 147 148% 132% 134% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May June 
153% 157% 138% 140% 
156% 160% 138% 141% 
157% 160% Holiday 
157% 160 4% Holiday 
Holiday 138% 141% 
—— = =—t—‘“ Cin 0600 tte 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May July May July 
104% 107% 98% 100% 
105% 107% 99% 101% 
105% 107% 99% 101% 
102 104 96% 98% 
100% 102 94% 96 5% 
101% 103 % 95% 97% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May May July 
Divccess: Coe 62% 55 
67% 6414 5614 
68 67% 57% 
65% 64 565% 
66 § 63 56% 
65 55 62 56 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July 
130% 124 
130% 124% 
130% 124% 
27% 122 
127% 122 
128% 122% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 
236% 236 
238% 237% 
241 239% 
seeee 239% 
239% 238% 
238% 237 








Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 26, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 61 63 174 333 145 312 
Kansas City... 69 * oe 21,097 112 
COD sc c 0:0 0 111 $1 3 244 “s xe 
New York .... 201 98 125 218 36 351 
Philadelphia . 39 ‘7 ae 1 82 10 
BostON ...ccee 31 oe o ~“s 36 4 
Baltimore i 57 ° 102 as 4 15 
Milwaukee ... 11 16 6 6 ‘ss ae 
Duluth-Sup. 262 16 632 6 666 789 
eee 4 235 443 1,293 1,459 2,005 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in February and 
March, 1928, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000's omitted): 
February March 
Maine and New Hampshire. 1 


PRCT TTT rere ree 9 6 
EE EL ng wis 0:60:04 600 04s 3 124 
ee 162 353 
EE: oooh ene ee ewe oe 36 25 
ED. 66:b 0.045409" 8.08 608 06 377 509 
Se eee Ee ee 3 2 
ET <a 6.60 06.526 66 246.00 oo oe 112 
TE WWMMONNOO ccc ccc csaseue 26 53 
Montana and Idaho ........ coe 
PE Re cecercreasececeose 257 eee 
Pe SN senccesesscees 993 761 
CR PAONNED cc cccccscccnecus 2 os 
Pare 1,257 725 
Los Angeles ......... Tere 4 4 
CE 65.49.0608 eb ce eeade 576 763 
| AA eer ere Te 1 yas 
.. RSs eer 5 oe 
SD 665.0 vane 6000s tess 31 37 
WEE. £6 oe kc sss vecececes 3 eee 
MN ONOR cocvsccecsoecs 1 

CEE weweececcsncieesees 125 
RTE Voss ccseesccescces 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 26, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 6 6 232 214 ae oe 
Kansas City... 18 15 143 149 
Chicago ...... 216 221 138 188 ee os 
New York .... 248 225 129 567 306 315 
Philadelphia . 37 35 43 41 106 160 
oe ere 29 27 ee 4 oe os 
Baltimore .... 25 32 1 17 
Milwaukee ... 63 47 2 6 oe 7 
Duluth-Sup. .. 107 106 153 124 177 130 
*Nashville .. ee nie 52 29 

*Figures for 10 “days. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 26, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
TEOUE.. av0ce 1,1241,171 746 49414,733 7,294 
Kan. City.. 18 15 143 149 ene oon 


Chicago .... 674 365 200 122 . nae 
New York..1,605 991 609 1,527 1,339 3,588 
Philadelphia a 175 225 331 687 2,042 
BOstee 2.00% 1 ee o* 153 277 


Baltimore .. "7 240 73 4496 645 1,598 
Milwaukee. 13 12 10 3 eve 
Dul.-Sup. a 7561, ro 3, ye 1,081 14, 977 3,907 
Toledo ..... 52 35 27 

Buffalo 


6 2, 5082, 864 1,535 14,190 13,539 
*Nashville.. 22 93 155 63 
*Figures for 10 pa 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending May 26, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 123 327 89 86 926 135 
Kan. City... 333 236 1,024 236 4,608 2,766 
Chicago ...1,295 7581,196 869 eee rr 
New York.. 30 119 ee 35 8 58 
Philadelphia 1 4 6 10 36 52 


Boston 1.202 oe ee oe ee coe 2 
Baltimore... 5 8 ee 60 105 161 
Milwaukee... 142 21 188 77 eee eos 
Dul.-Sup. ...127 oe ee ee 136 7 
Toledo ..... 33 94 eo 46 


Buffalo .... 118 50 43 45 
*Nashville. 96 98 102 30 
*Figures for 10 days. 


1,379 3,396 
427 | «24 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 26, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 371 145 258 78 224 174 


Kansas City... 4 3 208 1 151 1 
Chicago ...... 12 114 27 30 ee os 
New York .... 352 72 80 444 298 989 
Philadelphia.. 101 so Tae oe 1 2 
Boston ...0s- 103 ee es 17 +100 38 
Baltimore .... 356 1 249 -. 146 3 


Milwaukee ... 166 73 25 15 ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 116 63 35 as 106 154 
Buffalo $50.88 5 365 251 2 anet 1,093 
Nashville ... . 3 ee 
" *Figure for 10 days. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


May 19 May 12 May 19, 1928 
oseee eoee 12,000 
Imports into hentia mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
o—Week ending——, 
May 19 May 12 
836,000 591,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
May 19, 1928 
14,371,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Production— 192 7-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending May 12. 2,347 2,188 2,070 
Previous week ...... ‘318 2,171 1,972 
Production July i./ 

2. eer 111,942 114,104 111,040 

Imports— 

July 1-May 12 ....... 4 3 14 

Exports— 

Week ending May 12. 200 216 153 
July 1-May 12 ....... 11,600 11,800 8,510 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending May 
26, 1928, and May 28, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7--American— -—in bond—, 
May 26 May 28 May 26 May 28 

192 192 


1928 1927 
Wheat ccsvce 52,091 29,429 13,478 16,945 
RIS ccsccsee ° 2,841 3,783 704 972 
COED: cscadeces 28,402 31,400 een ses 
DOSE cscses 2,589 3,047 1,308 1,573 
GOES cccsveves 6,987 22,562 108 292 
Flaxseed .... 1,093 1,396 ose 57 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on May 26 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,185,000 (1,448,000); 
rye, 449,000 (406,000); corn, 1,522,000 (1,- 
292,000); barley, 1,000; oats, 206,000 (1,658,- 
000). 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 














May 26 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 233 105 27 4 61 
Boston ..22s ses ee 3 2 eee 
Buffalo -3,419 1,857 1,277 1,078 591 
Afloat .... 285 328 eee 217 see 
Chicago -5,928 10,338 3,293 435 69 
Detroit ..... 178 58 48 10 27 
Duluth - 14,997 136 74 666 107 
Galveston... 440 22 ces 8 Cee 
Indianapolis. 111 1,486 54 Tr oa 
Kan. City...4,241 4,531 4 110 101 
Milwaukee... 12 953 211 7 26 
So eee 14,733 926 1,031 145 224 
N. Orleans 310 185 48 25 see 
New York.. 172 6 241 4 26 
Fort Worth. 847 178 38 1 9 
Omaha ..... 787 2,707 137 See 32 
Peoria ...... 1 108 21 re eee 
Philadelphia 108 39 56 127 11 
Sioux City.. 118 124 40 nee 9 
St. Joseph.. 233 741 ‘sa ‘es ase 
St. Louis ... 872 1,231 154 5 66 
Toledo ..... 1,060 29 60 3 6 
Wichita ....1,147 34 eee en see 
Canals ..... 78 43 oon 14 120 
ee eee 306 197 a0e 197 eee 
Totals ..50,616 26,362 6,817 3,058 1,485 


Last year..28,291 29,639 21,843 4,091 968 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Barley, 379,000 bus. Decreases 
—Wheat, 379,000 bus; rye, 92,000 bus; corn, 
1,769,000 bus; oats, 866,000 bus. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 26, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192 
Minneapolis 369 181 733 620 1,031 6,274 
Kan. City... 34 59 16 30 3 341 


Chicago ...1,070 866 ees one 
New York.. 118 79 “<<s 50 280 765 
Philadelphia 18 25 24 29 57 103 
Boston ..... 22 20 ee os 3 21 
Baltimore .. 5 31 os -s 38 59 
Milwaukee... 151 637 177 434 ve ese 
Duluth-Sup. 66 2 71 498 74 3,401 
Toledo ..... 44 703 14 129 ° eee 
Buffalo .... 237 6521 oo 860 
*Nashville.. 93 117 72 66 88 203 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 26, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 98 81 62 6 708 449 
Chicago ...... 9 106 ee o a 
New York ... «. 366 ar es es on 
Duluth-Sup. .. *21 11 45 107 390 932 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 26, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 927 976 12,231 10,629 
Kansas City... 1,300 1,440 2,993 3,320 
New York .... 2 eee cee eee 
Philadelphia .. 61 160 
Boston ....... 24 ae 
Baltimore ..... 158 159 ees evs 
Milwaukee .... 2 eee 2 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











————Week ending r July 1 to———. 
Wheat to— May 19,’28 May 21, ’27 May 12, ’28 May 19,’28 May 21, ’27 
DOO cic euch nder ene ewes 5,000 220,008 8 = 0s howe 9,945,000 9,124,000 
SO. DERE «6c ccces. . aes eee 350,000 37,000 35,540,000 36,139,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,288,000 953,000 177,000 42,954,000 59,480,000 
GOMRGR saccivesecsecevs esehes eee 8 8=—én ww 39,010,000 21,547,000 
GURGe GOORIRIOD ccccecice esrads $22,000 33,000 10,930,000 18,481,000 
3 MUTE UTT Tee 1,293,000 2,327,000 247,000 138,379,000 144,771,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
‘and Canada, in transit.. *128,000 241,000 196,000 14,113,000 15,144,000 
OTTO cic edccceacauwecses 510,000 79,000 86,000 34,434,000 15,481,000 
SPER ETE RETR SE Eee eee ee 214,000 248,000 122,000 17,038,000 15,908,000 
CS iA tei wa Fes one SESH OA Ss 25,000 343,000 are 5,600,000 7,228,000 
Sy eee ee re re ee 985,000 1,619,000 9,00 22,737,000 15,952,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 





0 
wheat, 5,000 bus; flour, Pr ,600 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are _ Bradstreet’s returns f 
stocks of wheat held on May 19, jn th 
United States, Canada and the United Kin : 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe. 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jn 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 9} 
Wheat— May 19 vious week 1997 
United States*... 65,916 —3,442 32.073 
United Statesf... 2,175 —138 2,298 
COMBE iis 0505 116,680 —618 71'99; 
eo te eee ° 
Totals ........ 174,771 —4,198 105,632 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





TOtRIS crccscsece $67,800 —800 81,709 

American and United Kingdom d 
supply— 

TOE s+ 05 eeeee 242,571 —4,998 187,339 

CORN—United States and Canada— 
TORAIS secccccces 30,360 —2,836 33,678 
Totals .......... 16,916 —2,218 31,899 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup. 















plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, jn 
bushels: 
c———United States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,009 
Oat. -2 occes 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
BV. 1 cccss 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,009 
ee DS svees 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
SOM. |B ccccs 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
POR. 2 ccces 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 + 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 

Week ending— 
May 5 ..... 61,390,000 2,345,000 63,735,000 
May 12 .... 69,358,000 2,313,000 61,671,000 
May 19 .... 55,916,000 2,175,000 58,091,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
POM. Brsces 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1.....152,560,000 237,731,000 5,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 

Week ending— 
May 5.....121,555,000 185,290,000 71,200,000 
May 12....117,298,000 178,969,000 68,600,000 
May 19....116,680,000 174,771,000 67,800,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Mch. 1... .308,209,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 April 1... .294,639,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 May 5....256,490,000 
Dec, 1 .. 286,922,000 May 12...247,569,000 
Jan. 1 .295,042,000 May 19...242,571,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News _ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


May 12— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .710,000 685,000 551,000 
TBEPOrts ...ccccces .--136,500 143,000 "50,120 
TOPOTUS occ ccscvveses 13,500 12,300 14,850 

Stocks on May 12— 

At terminals ........ 61,671 36,080 27,112 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 102,329 
Week's decrease ..... 5,300 


67,720 58,218 
7,730 6,648 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 


May 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats meets y Flax 
GOVONR vesccces 1,243 83 
G. De Be eccccses 4,750 149 sa3 127 
Can. Gov't “oo ee 26 81 696 
Sask. Co-op 
eG, 2 escsccs - 4,404 34 88 260 


WA © csvcesss ae 120 101 «= :106 





Private elevators. 32,119 1,296 1,279 484 
_; | Seererree 50,045 1,708 1,791 1,673 
FORP GRO cicccce 23,591 1,837 1,490 2, 279 
Receipts ........ 6,528 1,807 669 sh 
Lake shipments... 4,825 1,307 672 
Rail shipments... 427 29 il 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus | 
No. 1 northern... 108 Durum ......-: 412 
No. 2 northern.. 718 Kota «......++: 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 25 Winter ......-- ‘ 
No. 3 northern..8,075 Special bin a 3 
Be A s5o3 ae sas 589 Others .....--: 283 
oe eae 295 Private ......-32,119 
BLE Caccan ae 260 —— 
eee 64 Total .....-: 50,045 
Oats— Bus Oats— ~. 
No. 2.C. W..... 49 Others ......->> 19 
No. 3 C. W.. 77 Private ......-- 1,296 
Ex. 1 feed 2 —— 


fend .. sos: chp ae re 1,708 
1 
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May 30, 1928 


New England Bakers’ Meeting 
at Swampscott 


(Continued from page 867.) 
oss for bakers, The Fleischmann Co.’s Cup, was 
awarded to James Grant, of Lowell. 

In the evening a fancy dress party was held in 
Exhibition Hall. Many of the costum@# were charm- 
ingly colorful, prizes going to Mrs. Elmer Hathaway 
and Mrs. William Boettger for the most beautiful, to 
Mrs. E. F. Gunther, Mrs. E. Demarest and Mrs. H. D. 
Likins, for the most comical, to Miss Margaret Levis- 
ton and Mrs. A. B. Hastings, for the most unique. 
The men who won prizes were A. H. Hathaway, Jr., 
and John V. Toland, for the most attractive; O. F. 
Parker and Thomas Smith (who represented the good 
old standbys, the Smith Bros.), for the funniest; O. R. 
Read for the most original and A. N. Campbell and 
Alfred A. Sutor for the most unique. 

Tuesday afternoon, trips were made to several of 
the near-by modern bakery plants. Others engaged 
vigorously in the sport contests on the green behind 
the hotel, the victors and prize winners being as fol- 
lows: in the pole race for men, P. H. McManus, of 
the M. & M. Bakery, Dover, N. H., and John S. 
Winialski, of the Royal Bakery, Hartford, Conn; Gus 
Winialski, of Vienna Bakery, Hartford, Conn., and 
George J. Baker, East Dedham, Mass; in the mara- 
thon race, Fred Mitchell, of the M. & M. Bakery, 
Dover, N. H; in the sack race, H. Bilodeau, of Man- 
chester, N. H., first, and P. H. McManus second; in 
the three-legged race, P. J. McManus and Fred 
Mitchell. For the ladies, awards were, in the mara- 
thon race, Mrs. Gladys Jurgensen, of the Nissen Bak- 
ing Co. Portland, Maine; in the spoon race, Mrs. 
Jack Lemmon, Jr., of the Read Machinery Co., Bos- 
ton, first, and Mrs. John Temple, Jr., of the Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine, second; in the carrying 
race, Mrs. D. Dupont, of Dupont’s Bakery, Auburn, 
Maine, first, and Mrs. Gus Winialski, of the Vienna 
Bakery, Hartford, Conn., second. 


Bakers Win in Tug of War 


The tug of war was a real contest, and was won 
by the bakers with Frank I. Gentles as captain, and 
lost by the allied trades under the captaincy of John 
V. Toland. It was rumored, however, that threats 
by the bakers to switch to other brands of yeast, flour, 
ete, undermined the morale of the allied men, and 
there were hints of throwing the game. When they 
repaired to the ballfield, however, the allied trades 
refused to be browbeaten or threatened, and the final 
score was 1-0 in their favor. 

The banquet on Tuesday evening was the crowning 
success of the convention, about 500 being present. 
Frederick H. Frazier, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Baking Co., proved a delightful 
toastmaster, and introduced in a cordial but brief way 
the speaker of the evening, the Rev. W. Warren Giles, 
of East Orange. Many of the audience had heard Dr. 
Giles at the Atlantic City convention, but to others 
this talk was a new treat. His well-told anecdotes 
kept his listeners in continuous laughter—perhaps one 
of his most happily received sallies being his toast 
to the ladies: “Here’s to woman, the power behind 
the throne. God save the king!’ As an answer to 
his serious topic, “Why I am an optimist,” he told 
of the wonderful progress of this country, its economic 
and educational advantages, and its wealth, but alse 
pointed out that it was at the height of a nation’s 
wealth that its decline usually set in, a country’s real 
wealth being its young manhood and young woman- 
hood. He therefore pleaded for their education and a 
return to the ideals in which this country ‘and its 
constitution were conceived. 

After picking the winners of the Bermuda trip, 
Reginald Darvell, and the attendance prizes, Charles 
G. Reed and R. H. Dietz, the company adjourned for 





low gt 


dancing. 
Attendance at New England Bakers’ 
Convention 
Bakers 


vill A. Clinton Abbott, Melrose, Mass; B. J. Arnold, Sayles- 
E e€, R. I; Joseph J. Arnold, II, Pawtucket, R. I; Justin 
Fs Aubry, Pittsfield, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. J. August, Central 
‘alls, R. I. 
William Balnares, Lynn, Mass; Thomas Barry, Dover, 
H; Ellis Baum, New York; E. V. Bergeron, Rochester, 
Scns Mr. and Mrs, Louis S. Bergeron, Rochester, N. H; 
ville _ E. Blais, Pawtucket, R. I; W. S. Blewett, Somer- 
N :: ass; Mr. and Mrs. William H. Boettger, Syracuse, 
E = Mr. and Mrs. Howard O. Boettger, Boston; Joseph 
Son — Portland, Me; Benjamin Bronerwein, Hart- 
peu onn; Mr. and Mrs. John Bryant, New Bedford, Mass; 
oseph W. Buthray, Worcester, Mass. 
een t Candage, Boston; Mr. and Mrs, Herbert D. 
Cout and, Cambridge, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. Philippe J. 
> Auburn, Maine; Adolph Covacich, Lawrence, Mass. 
re a ae Dakers, Boston; Thyra Danielson, Hyde Park, 
lene : Fred Darvill, Sanford, Maine; Miss B. Alice De- 
Bigdete tetera Maine; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Delorge, 
Mr eford, Maine; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Dietz, Holyoke, Mass; 
Saae”* Mrs. W. H. Dietz, Springfield, Mass; Newman 
Du €, Boston; Otto Driekorn, Holyoke, Mass; John J. 
emmling, Boston; William L. Durland, Boston. 
ask Eighme, Boston; Carl O. Eith, Auburn, Maine. 
Mrs. ek Faucher, North Grosvenordale, Conn; Mr. and 
York: ert G. Ferguson, Boston; Frederic H. Frazier, New 
; Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
aan: and Mrs. Thomas J. Gannon, Worcester, Mass; 
Cent - Gentles, Boston; Mr. and Mrs, James H. Gorman, 
Tal Falls, R. I; George Gould, Pawtucket, R. I; James 


N, 
N 


nN. 
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Perry Grant, Lowell, Mass; Edward Green, Boston; N. J. 
Guay, Quincy, Mass; W. J. Gurley, Brookline, Mass. 

Walter H. Hahn, Cambridge, Mass; Mary C. Harrigan, 
Melrose, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. B. Hastings, Jr., Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. Alton H, Hathaway, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer L. Hathaway, Boston; Leo J. Herlihy, Woburn, Mass; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermsdorf, Manchester, N. H; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hildebrand, Brooklyn, N. Y; Charles R. Hoffman, 
New Britain, Conn; William B. Holmes, Boston; A. Harry 
Huggins, Boston. 

W. N. Jenkins, Waltham, 
Jurgensen, Portland, Maine. 

William H. Kaese, Lynn, Mass; C. E. Kennedy, Swamp- 
scott, Mass; C. E. Klink, Beverly, Mass; C. F. Klink, Bev- 
erly, Mass; Paul A. Koehler, Allston, Mass; Edward A. 
Kollen, Cambridge, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. Philip Korb, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Joseph A. Lafontaine, North Grosvenordale, 
A. La Marca, Boston; Frank A. Lyon, New York. 

Oswald Mahn, Roxbury, Mass; M. Lee Marshall, New 
York; B. E. Mawatt, Waltham, Mass; Jack MacKenzie, 
Melrose, Mass; W. L. McKee, Montpelier and St. Johns- 
bury, Vt; Kenneth G. W. McLeod, Brockton, Mass; P. H. 
McManus, Dover, N. H; Wesley A. Meisner, Somerville, 
Mass; James Mitchell, Somerville, Mass; William C. Mitch- 
ell, Somerville, Mass; John Moran, Somerville, Mass; Philip 
Morehouse, Lawrence, Mass; Wilfred Mutch, Somerville, 
Mass; Harvey Myers, Somerville, Mass. 

F. B. Nicolait, New York; Mrs. Anna C. Nissen, Port- 
land, Maine; John J. Nissen, Portland, Maine; Amie Nor- 
mand, Manchester, N. H. 

O. F. Parker, New Britain, Conn; Paul M. Paulson, 
Maynard, Mass. 

Adolph Raymond, Waterbury, Conn; John F. Raymond, 
Waterbury, Conn; Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, Mass; Hilda 
M. Rodler, Providence, R. I. 

Henry A. Saulnier, Cambridge, Mass; E. Schatz, Dor- 
chester, Mass; Edward A. Schatz, Dorchester, Mass; Robert 
A. Scott, Manchester, N. H; Charles F, Smith, Lawrence, 
Mass; Thomas F. Smith, Chicago; W. B. Smith, Jr., Boston; 
Ignatius J. Stapleton, Framingham, Mass; Fred Stephens, 
Boston; C. B. Stoddard, Lowell, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 


Mass; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 


Conn; 


G. Swanson, Worcester, Mass; C. O. Swanson, Worcester, 
Mass; Carl W. Swanson, Worcester, Mass. 
>. D. Taylor, Lynn, Mass; Mrs. Helen Temple, Port- 


land, Maine; George E. Traule, Boston, Mass; Charles E. 
Tupper, Boston, Mass; Henry L. Turcotte, Lowell, Mass. 

Wenzel A. Wegardh, Lynn, Mass; John G. Welton, 
Worcester, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. George C. West, White 
River Junction, Vt; Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Widman, Spring 
Valley, N. Y; Mr. and Mrs. W. Widman, Greenwich, Conn; 
Miss C. M. Winialski, Hartford, Conn; John S. Winialski, 
Hartford, Conn; Mr. and Mrs. Gus Winialski, Hartford, 
Conn; J. L. Woodruff, Bristol, Conn. 


Allied Trades 


American Bread Wrapper Co., Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery J. Santo. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
and son. 

American Oven & Machine Co., C. J. Wheatland. 

American Tissue Mills, W. J. Brockway, C. M. Crowell. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Homer F. Ziegler, Charles R. Grupe. 

Armour & Co., W. D. Wells. 

Artofex Corporation, H. A. Aeschbach. 

Baker’s Helper, H. S. Teller. 

Baker-Perkins Co., R. W. McKenzie. 

Bakers Review, G. Warren Wheeler. 

Bakers Weekly, Albert Klopfer, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Glabau. 

P. Ballantine & Son, J. T. Folsom, W. J. Meade. 

Bay State Mfg. Co., Thomas U. Bodkin. 

Bay State Milling Co., M. L. Adams, L. W. 
T. Rothwell. 

Bentz Engineering Corporation, 

Bird & Son, A. J. Bushnell. 

Borden & Co., H. Crossley. 

Calvin-Hosmer Stolte Co., F. J. Sanborn. 

Campbell Co., Edmund C. Campbell. 

Champion Machinery Co., George Z. Haddad. 

Collis Co., Theodore F. Thayer. 

Commander Milling Co., E. C. Schlicht. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Mr. and 
Jr., George W. Matthews, Jr. 

Crawford Oven Co., Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Crawford. 

Cunningham Spice Co., J. E. Cosgrove, William E. 
ningham., 

Dawson-Davis Co., 

J. H. Day Co., E. A. Johnson, S. F. Taylor. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., C. O. Hurry, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Thurlow. 

F. W. Dickerman. 

Divco Detroit Corporation, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, T. A. Andrews, 
R. Roth, A. S. Shoninger, J. H. Friedel. 

Dry Milk Co., Benjamin F. Fardy. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., W. H. Mason Springay. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., Charles T. McCarthy. 

Eastern Salt Co., M. F. MacLean. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., C. P. Myrick. 

“dison Electric Illuminating Co., J. L. Faden. 

Empire Milling Co., Fred W. Choat, 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Charles F. Lingham, 
J. Mackay, James A. Hunter. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., A. H. Rangnow. 

The Fleischmann Co., G. P. Brown, Corwin Wickersham, 
Jack Toland, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Gunther, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Campbell, Edward 


Emil Frisch, 


George I. Croll, wife 


Foster, Paul 


R. G. Hutchinson. 


Mrs. James Kerr, 


Cun- 


Inc., Leon H. Davis. 


Walter H. Linsell. 
Julius 


Arthur 


Delaney, Mr. and Mrs. Gene DeMerritt, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Emery, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Birnie, Charles Cassie, Thomas F. 
Crowley, H. J. Schinkel, C. W. Cammett, G. A. Lee, 
W. D. Phillips. 

J. B. Ford Co., C. W. Simms, Jr. 

Walter E. Fuller Flour Co., Walter E. Fuller. 

General Electric Co., J. R. Maddock. 

Golden State Sales Corporation, C. B. Collis, C. E. Buell. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc., H. C. Atwood, L. A. Williams. 

Haskelite Mfg. Co., William B. Schroeder. 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Co., Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Flynt. 

Hubbard Milling Co., W. J. Benton. 

Huston Currier, Inc., C. Eugene Huston. 

International Milling Co., Robert H. Brooks, 
Trahey, Mr. and Mrs. I. S. Watts, 
George C. Christ. 

International Salt Co., G. H. Hennion, H. F. Hennion. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, J. T. Kuhne. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Jay B. M. Wilcox. 

Jelke Co., Fred Christensen. 

H. A. Johnson Co., J. W. Ross, 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson, 

Edward Katzinger Co., C. C. MacBurney. 

King Midas Mill Co., John F. Brown, Stephen F. Conner, 
J. A. Powers. 

Samuel Knighton & Sons, John J. Thompson. 

Kotten Machine Co., George W. Knappman, T. S. Vierow. 

Lancaster Products Co., Angela C. Packard. 

W. S. Leavitt & Co., W. S. Leavitt. 

Harry S. Leviston, William Mackie. 

W. E. Long Co., Walter D. Warrick. 

Macleod, Mitchell & Holzman, A. Holzman, John Mitchell, 
Jr 


Everett N. 
W. W. White, 


A. R. Turner, Mr. and 


Malt-Diastase Co., H. C. Hett, George P. Reuter, Frank 
Cc. Kellogg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Medbery. 

Mellins Food Co., E. W. Cheney. 
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Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Mr. and Mrs. K. H. Kalbfleisch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric C. Nissen, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. 
Leighton, R. H. Danskin, J. C. Doliber, Charles L. 
Niles. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Harry P. Sampson. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., C. E. Bailey. 

Monarch Chemical Co., E. W. Richter. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., J. E. Giles, 
Ramsay. 

National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., Henri Sevigne. 


Donald 


Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., Joseph Bam- 
brick, J. M. Gottlieb. 

New England Flour Co., Mr. and Mrs. C, O. Case, C. As- 
quith. 

New Era Milling Co., Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Sowden. 

New Manhattan Markets, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Seaman. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Thomas V. Curley, 


Hanna, 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker, The, L. M. 
Barnes. 
Package Paper Co., Howard F. Osgood. 
A. E. Paulson. 
Petri & Jones Co., I. A. Marshall, G. H. Petri, J. O. 


Bergeron, 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., William E. Weeks. 

Philadelphia Malt Extract Co., Charles J. McGovern. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., H. W. Brown, W. E. Derrick, 

Klein, E. F. Lawlor, M. W. Burton, W. F. 
Squire, Jr. 

Procter & Gamble Co., J. A. Horgan, E. H. Matthews, J. 
A. Reardon, C. E. Schada, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Chesley, 
H. Cleverley, H. A. Clohosey, Walter R. Lank. 

Read Machinery Co., O. R. Read, Mr. and Mrs. J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Newton Macleod, 

Rumford Co., Theodore L. Sweet, Bevan W. Colby. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., E. J. Jenkins. 

Sands, Taylor & Wood, Donald P. Sands. 

Seaboard Flour Corporation, Otto Bresky, A. 
S. Lee Tannenholz, Robert Sachs. 

Service Caster & Truck Co., W. C. Peak. 

Sevigne Wrapping Machine Co., A. M. Seibert. 

Shawmut Waxed Paper Co., C. H. Sibley. 

M. K. Skipton Co., Inc., Alfred A. Sutor. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., C. M. Hardenbergh. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., H. S. Farrell, P. J. O'Reilly, 
Daniel Sheehan, 

Sparks Milling Co., Richard Sparks. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., A. I. Johnson. 

Star & Crescent Milling Co., Warren G. Torrey. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Carl C. Heffnan. 

Stone & Forsyth, William H, Solomon. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
G. B. Williams. 

Teel Divco Sales Co., Edwin A. Thompson. 

Thomson Machine Co., W. L. Brown. 

Union Steel Products, Brockway Dickie. 

Washburn Crosby Co., John C. Mott, A. L. Estes, P. A. 
Eaton, I. W. DeVarney, H. B. Dennie, Harry A. 
Northup, W. E. Doty, Ashby Miller, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Garneau, C. W. Durkee, H. W. Grant. 

Weber Flour Mills Co., H. N. Weinstein. 

Wells Flour Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald A. Sullivan. 

Whipple Co., Rudolph J. Murray, Fred J. Bailey. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., Fred Burrall, Frank Gilmartin. 

F. W. Wise Co., William H. Wise. 

Worcester Salt Co., E. E. Olmstead, J. F. 
Pendleton. 

H. W. A. Young. 


Baumwald, 


Harry Williams, 


Spain, C. M. 


SO Oe 
Attendance at the Ohio Bakers’ 
Convention 


(Continued from page 861.) 
Mrs. Oscar Roth, F. Roth Baking Co., Newport, 
E. M. Balduf, Balduf Bakery Co., Toledo. 
E. E. Copp, Copp’s Bakery, West Alexandria. 
T. Littler, Littler’s Bakery Co., Athens. 
W. C. Bowsher, Shelby Baking Co., Shelby. 


Allied Trades 


M. K. Akers, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy. 
J. A. Wallace and W. S. Karns, The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 


Ky. 


cinnati. 

H. F. Blanchard and C. J. Seybolt, The Fleischmann Co., 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Charles A. Fisher and George R. Wolfe, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Columbus. : 


A. G. Taube, Oswald Taube Co., Cincinnati. 

Lee T. Nelson and V. V. Nelson, Central Ohio Supply Co., 
Columbus. 

F. H. Seelinger and C. R. Prettner, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. 

D. J. Vereeke, Read Machinery Co., Cleveland. 

Cc. F. Gaffney, Union Steel Products, Albion, Mich. 

Cc. W. Weedfall, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Cleveland. 

Fred Weber, Ohio Wax Paper Co., Columbus. 

Cc. P. Tatum, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
dletown. 

E. H. McKenzie, Malt-Diastase Co., Cleveland. 

Fred Pfening, Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, 

George J. Schwartz, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Mich. 

Z. S. Hurst, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

R. G. Ferguson, Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

R. G. Savery, Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

P. J. Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Cleveland. 

J. C. Beam, Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank L. Mulholland, legal counsel, Toledo. 

W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller and 
Baker, Toledo. 

Joseph M. Lipford, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

H. J. Evans, R. B. Smith, Kansas Flour Co., Columbus. 

Harry B. Apple, broker, Columbus. 

A. L. Stubbs, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 

E. M. Stults, C. B. Percy, C. D. Timbrook, Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon. 

W. M. Elwood, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

W. A. Fuerst, Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

H. W. Colvin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Guy E. Derr, Sears & Derr Co., brokers, Chillicothe. 

A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

W. J. McDonald, broker, Columbus. ; 

H. W. Tibbals, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

J. I. Gates, Gates Milling Co., Columbus. 

W. N. Dickson, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

E. R. Crawford, J. B. Crawford, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Chance Clark, International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. H. Culbertson, G. C. Givens, Gwynn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus. 

W. S. Neiswonger, W. H. Holliday and J. E. 
arch Milling Co., ansas City. 

L. J. Oliver, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Mid- 


Clair, 


American 


Brock, Mon- 


Henry D. Pahl, H. Wagner, P. F. Young, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
Cc. Thorn Baldey, Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 


Salina, Kansas. 
Harry Bryan, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
J. McKean, J. R. Moreland, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. S 
H. R. Lindbergh, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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ISSUES REPORT ON 
U. S.-CANADIAN RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Supplies 
Information Requested by Senator Walsh— 
Shows Canadian Rates Lower Than U. 8. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission has submitted to 
the Senate the report called for by the 
Walsh resolution on the differences be- 
tween freight rates on wheat in _ this 
country and in Canada. The following 
table of comparisons is presented: 


Rate, 
cts per 
100 

From— Miles Ibs 
Fargo, N. D., to Duluth, Minn,.... 252 16.5 
Devils Lake, N. D., to Duluth, 

BRIMRs cc cccciccccenscocsersscoes 384 19.5 
Lydiatt, Man., to Fort William, 

GEE, cocccvecccccsevsresonesceve 389 14 
Bismarck, N. D., to Duluth, Minn... 446 23.5 
Meadows, Man., to Fort William, 

| Srrerrrrerrrrr iy? ieee te 442 15 
Glasgow, Mont., to Duluth, Minn... 779 35 
Regina, Sask., to Ft. William, Ont 776 20 
Billings, Mont., to Duluth, Minn... 893 39.5 
Morse, Sask., to Fort William, Ont. 892 22 
Bozeman, Mont., to Duluth, Minn..1,033 42 
Estuary, Sask., to Fort William, 

GRE. nc ccvccesevevdeseneesveveres 1,036 24 
Havre, Mont., to Duluth, Minn..... 932 39.5 
Cantuar, Sask., to Ft. William, Ont. 941 2% 


Helena, Mont., to Duluth, Minn....1,131 44. 
Grassy Lake, Alta., to Fort Wil- 
Hamm, Ont. .cccsccvccncscsccsece 1,12: 


a 


25 


nu 


(aha SGeP AR SHE CSE SSeS RES 177 2: 

Regarding rates to Montreal, the Com- 
mission says: 

“There are no all-rail rates from west- 
ern Canada or from the western part of 
the United States to Montreal. There is 
a proportional all-rail rate of 18.34¢ 
per 100 lbs from Fort William to Mont- 
real applicable on grain for export. 
This would make the all-rail rates from 
points in western Canada to Montreal in 
each instance 18.34¢c higher than the rates 
to Fort William shown in the preceding 
table.” 

It is pointed out that there is no 
known movement altogether by rail from 
Montana, North Dakota or Duluth to 
Montreal, and no through rail-and-water 
rates from either western Canada or the 
western part of the United States, and 
that the water rates fluctuate widely. 

“It is difficult to make satisfactory 
comparisons of rates on grain produced 
in parts of the United States other than 
the Northwest with rates on grain pro- 
duced in western Canada,” says the Com- 
mission. “Roughly speaking, of a total 
annual wheat production of approximate- 
ly 850,000,000 bus in the United States, 
only about 250,000,000 are exported. 
The extent to which that part of the 
grain produced in the United States 
which is disposed of in the United States 
is directly competitive with grain pro- 
duced in Canada is problematical, be- 
‘ause of the tariff against the entry of 
Canadian grain into the United States and 
because the hauls from the western Ca- 
nadian provinces are so much greater 
than from many producing regions in the 
United States.” 

The Commission, therefore, is unable 
to advise as to how much more would be 
realized by American wheat producers 
if rates in the two countries were the 
same. 

It reports the Canadian export rates 
lower than those of the United States, 
the differences being due to charter pro- 
visions of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Commission tells how rates were 
raised in the United States, then reduced 
generally and again more specifically on 
grain products, but being now substan- 
tially higher than prior to 1917. It de- 
clines to express an opinion as to wheth- 
er grain rates now are excessive or as 
to the effect of the transportation act of 
1920 on the present level of freight 
charges. 

It is pointed out that the railroad poli- 
cies of Canada and the United States 
are somewhat different. In this country 
private ownership and management is 
inclusive, while in Canada the govern- 
ment owns a large portion of the rail- 
roads. In 1925 the Canadian National 
failed to pay interest on its ‘debt by 
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$42,197,664, and in 1926 by $29,894,072, 
says the Commission. 

The report closes with the following 
table giving export rates on wheat mov- 
ing from comparable areas in the two 
countries to Pacific Coast ports: 

Export 
rate, cts. 
per 100 

From— Miles lbs 
Lewistown, Mont., to Seattle Wash. 905 32 
Amisk, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C... 903 24 
Cardell, Sask., to Vancouver, B. C. 889 24 
yreat Falls, Mont., to Seattle, Wash 866 32 
Killem, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C... 863 23 


Havre, Mont., to Seattle, Wash..... 871 32 
Sedgewick, Alta., to Vancouver, B.C. 870 23 
Helena, Mont., to Seattle, Wash.... 773 31.5 


Wilson, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C.. 780 22 
Kalispell, Mont., to Seattle, Wash.. 637 32 
Turneer, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C. 648 20 
Wycliffe, B. C., to Vancouver, B.C. 650 21 
Calgary, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C. 642 20 
Missoula, Mont., to Seattle, Wash.. 536 29 
Morley, Alta., to Vancouver, B. C.. 599 19 
Sand Point, Ida., to Seattle, Wash. 465 31 
Spokane, Wash., to Seattle, Wash.. 312 24 
Walla Walla, Wash., to Seattle, 


WOE, 00:0. 5.0 50 6:0:0:690000065000:0008 320 20.5 
Wenatchee, Wash., to Seattle, 

WOU 0 80.6 609 0.6 0:04:005550000806% 165 19.5 
Yakima, Wash., to Seattle, Wash... 161 18 


oS 
NASHVILLE GETS BARGE LINE 
NasHviLLe, Tenn.—Announcement has 
been made that the “Sunco” Standard 
Unit Navigation Co. will, about June 1, 
place in operation on the Cumberland 
River a fleet of 22 modern steel barges 
and three tugs. The ultimate object of 
the company is to link Nashville by 
water with St. Louis, Chicago, New Or- 
leans and Burnside, Ky. The company 
has expended $400,000 in its initial prep- 
arations. Arthur Birge is secretary of 
the company, which will have its head- 
quarters in St. Louis. This announce- 
ment is of keen interest to Nashville 
shippers, as more than 50 years ago the 
Cumberland River was the cause of 
Nashville becoming the gateway point 
for the Southeast in handling grain and 
products. For many years reshipping 
and other privileges the same as at Ohio 
River gateway points were in force, but 
railroad competition cut down river traf- 
fic, and some of these privileges were 
not held. 
oo D> 
SHIPPERS GIVE TESTIMONY 
Attanta, Ga.—A number of promi- 
nent shippers of hay, corn, etc., in south- 
eastern territory, appeared in Atlanta 
last week to testify before E. R. Hos- 
mer, an examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at freight rate hear- 
ings involving these products, held at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. The hear- 
ings were a continuation of those held 
recently at Cincinnati, and pertained to 
new Classifications published recently by 
southeastern railroads on the above 
products, representing substantial in- 
creases, compared with the rates now ex- 
isting. At the request of larger ship- 
pers the new rates were suspended, 
pending a further investigation. It was 
contended at the hearings in Atlanta 
that the new rates are entirely too high, 
and will seriously hurt the business of 
southern shippers of these commodities. 
oo > 
JOINS ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—F. A. Daugherty, 
who has been connected with the sales 
department of the Rodney Milling Co. 
for several years, has resigned to be- 
come sales manager for the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co. Sterling, Kansas, beginning 
June 1. 





FEED BRANDS | 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller. by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


PINNACLE; Pinnacle Mills, Morristown, 
Tenn; horse feed, dairy feed, scratch feed, 
laying mash, chick starter and millfeed. 
Use claimed since April, 1924. 

IDEAL and pig design; Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; middlings. 
Use claimed since about 1877. 

NUGGET; Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; stock feeds. Use claimed 
since Feb. 7, 1928. 

Cc. AND H. and representation of a hen 
in two concentric circles; California Ha- 
waiian Milling Co., San Francisco; chicken 
feed. Use claimed since Dec. 12, 1927. 





FLAXSEED “%z, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues rather quiet, crushers report, 
although sales last week were fairly sat- 
isfactory. Some men in the trade say 
they would not be surprised to see an 
advance in prices. Meal is now quoted 
at $51.50@52 ton. The export market 
is firm, and exporters report that the 
situation abroad is much tighter than a 
year ago. Cake is priced at $46 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, June-August shipment. 

Daily closigg prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 22...$2.40% 2.36 2.39% 2.35% 2.35% 
May 28... 2.41% 2.387% 2.40% 2.36% 2.37% 
May 24... 2.42% 2.39% 2.42% 2.38% 2.38% 
May 25... 2.41% 2.39% 2.42% 2.38% 2.38% 


May 26... 2.41% 2.38% 2.42 2.38 2. 
May 28... 2.39% 2.37 2.39% 2.35% 2.35% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 26, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 12,095 7,765 8,020 2,006 
Duluth ...... 7,453 7,463 8,117 5,765 
Totals ..... 19,648 15,228 16,137 7,771 


Duluth.—Selling of flaxseed shaded 
future prices at the beginning of last 
week, but following that offered no op- 
position to a generally strengthening and 
advancing market again until the session 
of May 25, when a small reaction oc- 
curred from top level of the crop. July 
went 4c through the $2.40 mark for 
new high, May reached $2.39 and Sep- 
tember repeated its initial sale price of 
$2.37. The advance failed to hold, as 
demand fell away. Small price changes 
occurred at the close of the week, with 
dullness featuring final trading opera- 
tions. Net gains running 3c in the Sep- 
tember up to 314c for May were record- 
ed the last day, May 26. Loading of a 
cargo of approximately 100,000 bus for 
Toledo has reduced elevator stocks to 
around 335,000. 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal is 
rather quiet. Prices declined last week, 
and on May 26 it was quoted at $53.50 
@54 ton, Chicago. ' 


Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is not very keen, but supplies 
are not heavy and prices last week 
scored an advance. Quotations, May 26: 
oil cake, in bags, $48 ton; meal, $50. 
Flaxseed trading was largely a matter 
of spreading between Winnipeg and Du- 
luth, with little evidence of real crush- 
ers’ business. No. 1 northwestern closed 
on May 26 at $2.02% bu, basis in store 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal is dull and 
there is little new business. Mills have 
shipping directions on old contracts, and 
are making deliveries on them. June of- 
ferings are quoted under current levels. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotation, May 
26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $54.50@55 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was easier at 
the close, with local receivers buying very 
sparingly. On May 26 Buffalo shippers 
offered 34 per cent meal, prompt ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Buffalo, at 
$53.50 ton, or $58.25, Boston points. 
There is no demand locally, with mills 
offering more freely than for some time. 
Edgewater shippers offered in a limited 
way at $53, f.o.b., for 34 per cent, or at 
$57.75, Boston points. Local stocks are 
light. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal is much 
weaker. Large quantities are being of- 
fered for resale, but demand is quiet. 
Quotation, May 26, $55.80 ton, Kansas 
City. 

Buffalo—tLocal crushers are offering 
linseed meal, 32 per cent, at $51@52 ton 
for immediate shipment. Crushers are 
offering 34 per cent meal at $54 for 
prompt and June shipment. There is 
only a limited: business passing. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is not partic- 
ularly active, but dealers report fair 
sales. The price is unchanged. On May 
26 it was quoted at $55 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was somewhat improved last week, al- 
though the actions of buyers indicated 
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that they were averse to paying the 


price. Offerings were moderate, ang 
prices held firm. Quotation, May 9% 
$56.20 ton. nm 


oS 
NEW ZEALAND FORMS POOL 

Lonvon, Enc.—The success of the (a. 
nadian wheat pool has inspired the farm. 
ers of New Zealand to form a similar 
one, the plan being adopted unanimously 
by a meeting representing 6,000 wheat 
growers. The principles of the pool were 
explained by Cecil V. Woodfield, who 
had visited Canada with the express 
purpose of studying Canadian marketing 
methods. According to present plans 
the 1928-29 crop will be handled through 
the pool. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on May 22, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who fee} 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

ACE HI; California Milling Corporation, 
Los Angeles; wheat flour, whole wheat flour, 
graham flour, corn meal, rolled oats and 
poultry feeds. Use claimed since May 1, 
1928 

BRAN OATA; Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; cereal breakfast food. Use claimed 
since September, 1925. 

CREME DE BLE; Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis; wheat breakfast food. Use 
claimed since March 15, 1928. 

DOUGH BUSTER and dough man design; 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., doing 
business as the Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Aug. 13, 1927. 

FLUFFY DOWN and design; Ansted & 
Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since May 11, 1927. 

FORCE, THE H-O MILLS, SUNNY JIM 
and yellow, red and blue carton; Hecker 
H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; cereal food 
products—namely, wheat breakfast foods 
and toasted wheat flakes. Use claimed since 
about June, 1901. 

JAY-TEE; J. T. Fargason Grocer Co., 
Memphis, Tenn; wheat, pancake and buck- 
wheat flour, breakfast cereals and other 
foods. Use claimed since July 9, 1926. 

LITE RIZER and plate of biscuits; Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio;  self-rising 
flour. Use claimed since Nov. 4, 1927. 

MAID OF ORLEANS; Shellabarger Mills 
& Elevator Co., doing business as the Mid- 
Kansas Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Oct. 21, 1927. 

MERIT MAID; Shellabarger Mills & Ele- 
vator Co., doing business as the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Oct. 21, 1927. 

PANCRUST; Shellabarger Mills & Eleva- 
tor Co., doing business as the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Oct. 21, 1927. 

PRESTO and blue and yellow carton; 
Hecker H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; cereal 
food products, namely, self-rising flour for 
cakes, pies, biscuits and pastry. Use 
claimed since about October, 1903. 

SNOW FAIRY and fairy design; Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Feb. 3, 1908. 

SNOW MIST and country snow scene; 
Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio; self-rising 
flour. Use claimed since Nov. 5, 1927. 

WHEAT OATA; Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast food. Use 
claimed since September, 1925. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. ; 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”? advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. | 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading «are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; 4t- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A high quality Minnesota flour mill- 
ing company wants additional sales- 


men, one each in Minnesota, Iowa, 


Wisconsin and western Pennsylva- 
nia. Address 1611, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Due to increased operations in our 
business we have openings for per- 
manent position for three experi- 
enced flour salesmen in eastern 
territories. Please give complete 
information when answering. Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell flour in Florida and Geor- 
gia; applicant must be well estab- 
lished and acquainted with the 
trade; splendid opportunity for a 
producer; write as fully as possible 
concerning your qualifications; age, 
experience, business history and 
sales record past year. Address 
1619-600, care Northwestern Miller, 
517 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
A well-known spring wheat mill 
has openings for good salesman in 
Pittsburgh territory, northeastern 
Ohio, Michigan and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. If you contemplate mak- 
ing a change, write giving full de- 
tails as to experience, etc. All cor- 
respondence will be treated confi- 
dentially if desired. Address 1624, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION BY MILL MAN, ALSO PRAC- 
tical miller; have communications with 
about 20 countries around the world; pre- 
fer mill doing export business. Address 
W. Miller, 649 Baldwin, Detroit, Mich. 





FLOUR MILLERS 


A young man, 32 years old, trained 
in marketing science, having nine 
years’ successful sales experience, 
will be open for sales position on 
staff of reliable milling company 
July 1. 

He is progressive, energetic and 
of good character. He knows flour 
and how to build for volume on 
both family and bakery business. 
He is district manager for a south- 
western miller of quality flour. 
Kindly write J. R. Kingsley, care 
Northwestern Miller, 166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


CUT THIS OUT AND FILE—AND SHOULD 
you ever want a superintendent miller 
with clean character, record, habits, write 
for credentials; available now; satisfac- 
tion assured. Address 1585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ 
xperience in Iowa, well acquainted bak- 
ing, jobbing car-lot buyers, desires con- 
Rection with northwestern mill; now em- 
Ployed; can furnish best of references. 
ddress 1612, care Northwestern Miller, 

inneapolis. 
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SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience who has built up a large follow- 
ing throughout the south half of Wiscon- 
sin, desires connection with a northwest- 
ern mill which is manufacturing high 
Pearse products. Address 1617, care 

orthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AVAILABLE JUNE 1—SERVICES OF AN 
experienced mill manager, 15 years with 
one firm as sales executive; now em- 
ployed; 38 years of age, active; would 
consider part time road work; interview 
desired my expense. Address 546, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT AND STOCK- 
holders’ troubles closed this 700-bbl mill, 
of which I had charge for several years, 
and my services are available; lifetime 
experience in mills up to 3,000 bbls hard 
and soft wheat; best of references. Ad- 
dress 1622, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL TRAVELING 
salesman with one mill for last five years 
wants to represent good mill on the next 
crop, in the southeastern states, including 
Louisiana; well and favorably known to 
the bakers; traveling expenses, salary and 
commission. Address 1599, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND AGGRESSIVE 
flour salesman open for good connection 
for Michigan; would consider other terri- 
tory; can furnish successful sales record 
and have large following among the bak- 
ers and jobbers; best of references; salary 
and commission arrangement. Address 
1606-39, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE BUSINESS 
executive is open for position as general 
manager of medium size mill or as local 
manager with a large milling organiza- 
tion; able to act as own sales manager; 
this is a good opportunity for any one 
requiring a really well trained business 
analyst, as experience covers mill, ac- 
counting, credits, selling, grain buying, 
and flour mill manager duties; would 
come on a salary and percentage of net 
profit basis, and go to any state; am mar- 
ried; with experience in Scotland, Can- 
ada and the States. Address 1602, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—100-BBL N. & 
M. mill in first class condition and run- 
ning; brick and stone structure; Corliss 
condensing engine with two boilers; ele- 
vator, 16,000 bus capacity; flour and feed 
warehouses, stable and about 3% acres 
land; established 33 years; good reasons 
given for wanting to sell; about 35 per 
cent cash, balance as desired; full par- 
ticulars on application. Address 1616, 
‘“Manitoba,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Lumsden Building, Toronto. 





LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 








NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS CO. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER'’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistincTIvE QUALITY AND FLavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. ; 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOW R” 
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Chas. A. Krause Mlg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Manufacturers Amerikorn Kiln-dried 
White and Yellow Corn Products 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 

Capacity, 10,000 Bushels 


Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 








Pride. ..a 


Wisconsin 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in., one 9x24-in. Allis Chalmers, col- 
lar oiling, style ‘‘A’’ roller mills. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR AT PIER B, PORT 
Richmond, having been replaced by mod- 
ern concrete plant, is being dismantled; 
entire equipment priced to insure quick 
sale; write us your wants. F. Jaspersen, 
manager, the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 





Rye Flour 








ALWAYS THE BEST Made from Choice of Choicest 


WISGONSIN RUOUR 
_— = 2 
The Konrad Schreier Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


A Pure White Patent 
That Helps the Baker 





- Make a Better Loaf 











FOR SALE—ONE 72x20 WILLIAM BROS 
tubular boiler; pressure 125 lbs; good con- 
dition; worth new $4,000; cash price, 
$1,650, f.o.b. cars, Minneapolis. Address 
1628, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 














Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BuopGett, [NcoRPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 

















Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


May 30, 1928 





MILLS OF ILLINOIS 





























DECATUR MILLING CO. EXTRA, EDNA and 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS E LEGAN POSTEL’S SELF-RISING 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 


Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


ie. 3}. Conmsam, Pea. 008 Sen, Sep. Pu. H. Poste, Mituine Co., Mascoutah, Illinois Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 


























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do .uak.....LIBERTY.....SNAPPY 
W. P. P. 


BASRBAABBBSRSBRBSRRSRSSESREEREEEEESEEEE 


We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the 6nd 














Dependable Rye Cflours 


Manna.... MEpium .... PuRE Dark 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











